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Leading Articles 

Repoft of Anthropological Work in 1932-33: 

The Bhuiyas and their Congeners 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 

During the year 1 932-33, besides carrying on ethnological 
investigations among the Khrias, the Asurs, and the Birjias 
of Choja-Nagpur, and the Korwiis of the Jashpur State of the 
Central Provinces, I continued my investigations among the 
Bhuiyas of Chota-Nagpur and Oyissa and the Musahars of 
Bihar, A monograph on one section of the Bhuiyas is in the 
press, and monographs on the other tribes are in course of 
preparation. 


(i) The Bhuiyas, 

The Bhfiiy as appear to be one of the most interesting 
tribes of India, from the ethnologist’s standpoint. In this 
tribe, in their various branches, more perhaps than in any 
other, the ethnologist may study in situ the various stages 
and processes of cultural development through which some 
sections of the Indian population have advanced from 
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savagery to comparative civilisation. And even in any 
particular section of this tribe the ethnologist can find traces 
of distinct strata of culture-elements of different levels asso- 
ciated together. 

The Bhuiya tribe , in all its branches, although number- 
ing over one and a half million souls, has a very wide 
distribution. They are spread over at least half a dozen 
provinces of India. They are found in varying numerical 
strength and social status in Bengal, Bihar, Oyissa, Chota- 
Nagpur, Assam, the United Provinces, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Central India Agency, and the Madras Presidency. 
Their principal stronghold at present is in the northern 
stages of cultural progress from the almost primitive Pauyi 
or Hill Bhuiyas of Keonjhar, Bonai, and Pal-Lahera States 
to the thoroughly Hinduized Bhuiya baronial families such 
as the Garhatia family of Himgir and the Mahapatra family 
of Nagra in the Gangpur State and some others, and the 
common Paik Bhuiyas or Khandait Bhuiyas and Rajkuli and 
Praja Bh&yas who hold intermediate positions. According 
to Risley^ “Some of the leading Bhuiya families have come 
to be Chiefs of the petty States of Orissa, and have 
merged their identity in the claim to quasi-Rajput descent.” 
Similarly from the depressed Bhuiya serfs of the Palamau 
District, and the still more depressed Musahar Bhuiy^ of 
the Patna District to the respectable agricultural Ghatwar 
Bhuiyas of the Hazaribagh District and the still more 
advanced landholding Til^aits of the Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur Districts, the Northern Bhuiyas too represent 
different grades of social position and culture. 

The Orissa States form the centre of the sc».uthern 
section of the tribe, whereas the Chdfa-Nagpur Districts 
of Palamau and Hazafibagh and the adjoining Bihar 
District of Gaya form the centre of what may be called 
the Northern section of the tribe. 


1 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, vol. I, p. HI. See alto Dalton, 
Eihnologg of Bengah 140. 
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(it) Tribal Bhuinas and Titular Bhikiyas, 

The name 'Bhdiya* and its variants 'Bhumia*, 

(1) Different *Bhulhar’ ‘Bhuiyar*, 'Bui or Bhui*’ etc., are 
meanings of all derived from the Saryiskrit word 'Bhumi* 
the name. meaning ‘land** One or other of the variants 
of the name appear to have been appliedj in different parts 
of India, to widely separated communities, either in the 
sense of autochthones or children of the soil (Bhixmi or Bhiai), 
or in the sense of reclaimers or owners of the land 
(Bhumih^) or as implying some connection with land. 

Some pre-Aryan communities of Orissa who call them- 
selves by such titular names as Paik, (soldiers) or Khai^dait 
(swordsmen) Pdik or KhdrjLid^it Bhuiyas (as distinguished 
from Kshatriya Khar^daits)^ Chditoar or ChafWdl (guards 
of the hill-passes) in the Hazayibagh District of 
Chota-Nagpur, Tifeazf (invested with the fiku or mark of 
investiture of landlordship) in the Santal Parganas, Ganzhu 
(village-landlord) in parts of Chota-Nagpur, and so forth, 
now resent being called ‘BhGiyas*, although there are cogent 
reasons to regard them as tribal Bhuiyas by origin. 

The gradual elevation from a lower social class to a 

higher, from a despised aboriginal tribe to a fairly respect- 

m .1 n Hindu caste, is a familiar phenomenon in 

Tribal Bhuiyas. . , . , . . 

India and has been going on for generafaons 

among the Bhuiyas as among several other tribes. Thus, 
of the landholding section of the Bhuiyas of the Sant^ 
Parganas, we read in Buchanan’s Bhagalpur Journal (1810- 
1811) ; “Some men of the families of the Thakurs, Thakoits, 
and Baboos, whom in Captain Brown’s time (1772-78) every 
one called Bhuiyas, and who are now commonly called 
as such by other tribes, said that nobody called them so ; 
that they were Surji Bangs and knew nothing of Bhuiyas 
or Onwars.^ They would only acknowledge, that, before 


2 Mr. Oldhan in his edition of Buchanan’s Bhagalpur Journal sug- 
gests that “the word is 'Angawar, i.e. pertaining to Anga, the old name 
of the country adjoining Magadha on the east, just as we shall find a 
section of the Bhuiyas called Magahiya, i.e. belonging to Magadha** 
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they obtained zemindaries, they^ were qalled Rai. They 
have now pure Brahmans as Ptirohifs, and Sannyasis or 
Brahmachdns for spiritual guides, and may form two annas 
of the population of Belpata, They follow the same rule 
in eating, etc., as the Rajputs, One of the Bhuiyas, not 
of the blood of the Tekoits, says that both they and 
he are Bhuiyas and descended from the stock ; but 
that the Tekoits and their kindred are of higher rank, 
and greater purity. He says that the proper name of the 
tribe is Raj Bhuiyas. Those who are rich have Brahman 
PiXTohits (priests), but the poor content themselves with 
Purohits of their own who pray to the Sun and to Basumati. 
They eat fowls, goats, swine, but not beef, and drink 
spirituous liquors.**^ In his Gaya /ourna/, Buchanan writes, 
under date I5th December (191 1) : — “In the evening I was 
visited by Obadut Singh, Tikayit of Domni (Dhamni) to 
whom all the country on this side of the Sukar belongs. He 
calls himself a Surajbainsi Rajput, and such of his people 
as live pure are called Ghatwals, Those who adhere to their 
old impurity, and eat beef, pork, fowls and every other 
abomination, are called Bhungiyas.” ^ 

Mr. (now Sir Hugh) McPherson, in his Settlement Report 
of ihe Sdntdl Parganas (1898-1907) writes thus of these 
Bhuiya Chiefs : — “Their Chiefs make the usual Ksatriya 
pretensions and calling themselves Surjabaipsis disclaim 
connection with their Bhuiya kinsmen. But the physical 
characteristics are all alike Dravidian, and in Captain Brown’s 
time (1772-78) the Chiefs never thought of claiming to be 
other than Bhuiya. The highest Chiefs of the Bhuiyas are 
called Tfkaits, and are supposed to have the mark of 
royalty. Inferior Chiefs are called Thakurs, and the younger 
members of noble Bhuiya families are called Babus.” ^ 

(Bihar ). — Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, XV, p. 340, 
Foot-noie. 

3 Ihid,, pp. 356-357. 

4 Journal of Francis Buchanan, Patna and Gaya in 1811-1312 (Patna, 
1^25), p. 67, 

5 Settlement Report of the Saniel Parganas, 1898-1907, 
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If some sections of the BhCiiyas, now disclaim the tribal 
name, and assume names indicative of a higher social status 
befitting their present improved position in life, there are 
others who, sunk lower in social position than most of their 
congeners elsewhere, deem it a point of honour to call 
themselves by their real tribal name of ‘Bhuiyas’, Thus, 
the large pre- Aryan and pre-Dravidian population scattered 
all over Bihar and designated by their neighbours as 
Musahara (lit., rat-killers or rat-eaters), who however, are 
but a degenerate section of the Bhuiya tribe, deem it a 
point of honour to be designated as ‘Bhuiyas,* Buchanan in 
his Gaya Journal, under date 18th February, 1912, writes of 
village Arkal (Arwal), **Many Musahars here ; they are 
called Bunghiyas/’® To this day, most Musahars, as they 
are called by their neighbours, call themselves Bhuiyds. 

Again, some aboriginal tribes who are tribally quite 
Titular Bhuiyas distinct from the tribal Bhiiiyas, as well as a 
few Hindu castes of high social status, take 
pride in the designation of Bh&nhar* which is a variant of the 
name ‘Bhuiya’, but is employed in a different sense from 
that of ‘autochthbne’. Thus, the descendants of the 
aboriginal founders of villages in Chota-Nagpur, belonging 
whether to Munda or Oraon or Kharia or Bhumij tribes are 
known as Bhtiihdr, not as a tribal name, but as an honorific 
class-title denoting holders of a privileged class of tenures 
in land locally known as Bhiainhari tenures. And a sub- 
tribe of the Muijdas, now found mostly in the Palamau 
District of Chota Nagpur, though cut off from the main body 
of the Mui?da tribe of the Ranchi District by intervening 
settlements of Oraons and certain other tribes and castes, 
have long acquired the name of ‘Bhtiihars* as a tribal 
designation, although possessing no Bhuihari tenures, at any 
rate at the present day. Dr. Wise tells us that “the term 
{Bhikiyd) is also occasionally used as a surname of the 


6 Buchanan’s Ga^a Journal, p. 1$3, 
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despised Jogi (Jugi) weavers (of Bengal), and Bhviiya again 
is a Mahammadan title/* ^ 

In higher social spheres, some apparently Aryan land- 
holding communities such as the Bhuihar Brahmai^^s of Bihar 
and the Bhumia Rajputs of Rajputana take pride in the 
titular appellation of BhUihar or Bhumia t as denoting a 
specially high status in relation to land. It may be noted 
that Buchanan in his Journal (both of the Purnea and of the 
Shahabad Districts) explains the name of the former as 
meaning “Bhungiya or Zemindar Brahmans.” He says, 
**Both words imply their being employed in the management 
of land, the former in the Hindi, the latter in the Persian 
language....They are fond of being called Raja and Zemindar, 
and rent land without scruple. They indeed chiefly 
subsist by farming, although they will not hold the plough 
with their own hands i.. Their manners are very similar to 
those of the Rajputs. They are fond of military life. They 
seem to me to be the remains of the Brachmani of Pliny, 
whom he represents as a people and not as a priesthood/ 

In Rajputana, as we learn, “the Bhum tenure is very 
highly esteemed by Rajputs of all classes, sq that some 
chiefs of superior rank think it no dishonour to be styled 

Bhumias The Maharaja of Kishengarh, the Jhakur of 

Fategarh, the Jhakur of Juni, the Thakur of Bundunwaru, 
and the TbSkur of Tantoi, are among the Bhumias of 
Ajmere/*® 

The most notable application of the name ‘Bhiiiya* as 
an honoriflc designation is that of the well-known ‘Baro- 
Bhuiyas or Twelve BhiiiySs of Bengal. These were twelve 
most eminent and powerful men who possessed or sec«ired 
extensive dominions in Bengal and rose to be great territo- 
rial chiefs during the disintegration and decay of the old 
Pajhan rule in Bengal and the rise of the Moghuls to power, 

7 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xlii, part I, p. 198. 

8 Francis BncKanan — Account of the district of Pumea, 1809-10, 
P 208. 

9 Rt^pvtana Gazetteer, vol. ii, p. 30- 
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and became famous in history under the name of *Baro- 
Bhuiyas*. They had not the remotest connection with the 
tribal Bhuiyas, two or three of them (Isa Khan^® of 
Khijirpur, Fazal Gazi of Bhawal and Chand Gazi of Chand 
Pratap) having been Mahummadans and the rest (such as 
Maharaja Pratapaditya Rai of Jasohar, Raja Kandarpa 
N^aya^ Rai of Chandradwipa, Ganesh Rai of Dinajpur, 
Chand Rai and Kedar Rai of iSripur in Vikrampur, Mukunda 
Ram Rai of Bhushna, and Kainsa Narayaij of Tahirpur) 
were high-caste Aryan Hindus. 

Through inadequate information, however, such a 

^ connection was suggested or rather con- 

Contusion i i i i • • i 

througli Uesem- fusion made between the lowly aboriginal 

blance of Names. Bhuiyas in Bihar, Orissa and Chofa- 

Nagpur, on the one hand, and, on the other, the high-class 

Baro Bhfiiyas of Eastern Bengal and Assam and the 

Bhumihar Brahmaijs of Bihar and the United Provinces, by 

some earlier writers including Buchanan in his Gorakhpore 

Journal, although in the passage already quoted from his 

Purnea Journal,^^ he appears to have appreciated the 

distinction between the aboriginal Bhuiyas and the BhumihSr 

Brahmaijs. Following Buchanan, Dalton in his account of 

the Bhuiyas, wrote as follows : — “In a preceding chapter 

on the population of Assam, I have noticed that a dynasty 

called the Baro-Bhuiya once ruled in that Province (Assam). 

and that the country to the north of the Brahmaputra from 

one end of the valley to the other, is full of great works 

ascribed to this people, and the origin of their dynasty is 

probably alluded to in the tradition given by Buchanan 

Hamilton in his account of Dinajpur, where it is narrated that 

twelve distinguished persons of the Bhungiya race came to 

10 His father. Kali Das Gujdani was a Bais Rajput from Oudh, who 
became a Muhammadan and received the title of Sulaiman Khan. Ihid., 

p. 210. 

1.1 The others were Lakshman Manihya of Bhulua, and Hambir Malla 
of Biahnupur, See Baro Bhuiyas, by Ananda Ray, pp, 1-3, and Prutap- 
aditya Jlbancharit, by Satya Charan Shastri. 

12 Ihid,, p. 92, 
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the Koladyne^® river, the boundary between Kamrup and the 
ancient Matsyadesa, took up their abode there, extended 
their sway, and executed great works. In Northern and 
Eastern Bengal and Chota-Nagpur, the persons now 
included in the tribe are in the humblest positions of life, 
performing ojflfices the most degrading, few of them attaining 
to the dignity of farmers or cultivators of their own fields; 
but there are grounds for supposing that some of the 
noblest families in Bengal are sprung from this race and 
they still hold high positions in the Jungle and Tributary 
Mahals. The proprietors of the estates surrounding the 
Paresnath Hill in the Manbhum and Hazaribagh districts, 
though pretending to be Kshatryas, are Bhuiyas, and they 
have not been able to efface the characteristic physical 
traits of their origin’".^^ 

Dr. James Wise, however, in an article published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^^ m the years 
1875 and 1876, as Risley points out, ^Vorked out with 
the patience and thoroughness which mark all his re- 
searches the obscure history of these twelve Bhdiyas or 
landlords, and showed that their designation had so little 
of a tribal character about it that at least one of them 
was a Mahomedan, they were in fact merely territorial 
chiefs of portions of Eastern Bengal and Assam.” And 
the researches of Dr. Wise were so convincing that the 
question was practically settled. 

Cunningham in 1884 in his Archaeological Report for 
the years 1881-82, wrote: — “I think, Dalton is wrong when 
he carries them (the Bhuiyas) to Northern Bengal, and 
makes them the conquerors of Kuch-Bihar and A^am. 
He has apparently followed Buchanan in confounding 
the Bhuihars or Bhumihars of Northern Bengal and Bihar 


13 A corrupt form of Kalindi^ i^ide McCrindle’s Ancient India a$ 
deacrihed by Ptol&my, p. 215. 

14 Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, p. 139. 

15 1874, pt. I, p, 197, 1875. pt. I, p. 781. 
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with the Bhuiyas of Shababad. The latter are an ac- 
knowledged aboriginal tribe, while the former profess to 
be * the decendants of Brahmat^s who took to agriculture 
as an occupation. Hence their name of Bhumf-bam or 

‘Land-tillers* «...In Barendra, or Northern Bengal, the 

people still speak of the BarO'^Bhutyas as the former 
rulers of the country, and I believe they refer to the 
well-known dynasty of the Pal Rajas, whose caste or 
tribal name is never mentioned in the inscriptions.”^® 

The discarded theory of the identity of the aborigmal 
Bhtiiya tribe with the historical Baro-Bhfiiyas of Bengal 
and the legendary Bard-Bhiaiyas of Assam, was recently 
revived by Mr* B. C. Mazumdar, an Indian writer of 
some reputation.^ ^ But it is satisfactory to note that 
Mr. Mazumdar has since discarded it himself 

(iii) AfUniiies 

In his Account af Orissa published in 1813, Stirling^* 
included the Bhuiyas among the Kol or Mun<Ja tribe. He 
wrote: — “The Coles are divided into thirteen difierent 
tribes, viz., Ksl, Lurka Kol, Chowang, Sarvanti, Dhurowa, 
Bahuri, Bhumian or Bhumiah, Khandwal, Saiital, Sour, 
Bhumij, Batholi, and Amavat. Their original country is 
said to be Kolhant Del, which the natives describe as 
a hilly tract lying between Moherbanja, Singhabhum, 
Jynty Bonye^ Keonjhar, and Dalbhum ; their encroach- 
ments on Moherbanja have been felt as serious ; some 
tribes (the Bhumiahs) are found settled in the back 
parts of Nilgiri, and from their restless disposition and 
constant endeavomrs to extend their possessions, they have 

16 Afchcsologtcal Report, vol. p. 134. 

17 Russel’s Tribes and Castes, voi. ii, 306 j and Modem ReOtet^ 
(Calcutta 1907) vol. i, pp^ 148-153. 

18 Journal o/ the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. xviii (1932), 
pp. 51-78. Man in India, vol. xii (1932), pp. 330-333. 

19 An Account, Geographical, Stafistical and Historical of Orissa 
Proper, or Cuttack, pp. 202-3. 
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proved troublesome to their ^neighbours even to the 
powerful Keonjhar Raja. The Coles are a hardy and 
athletic race, black and ill-favoured in their countenances, 
ignorant and savage to the last degree, but their houses, 
built entirely of wood, are said to exhibit a considerable 
degree of neatness and comfort, and they carry on a 
very extensive cultivation. Their arms are the bow and 
arrow, and small iron battle-axe called Tangu in the use of 
which they display much skill and dexterity.” 

Dalton, however, disputed Stirling's classification of 
the BhCiiyas among the ‘Kol* or Munda tribes. He wrote 
■*Mr. G. Campbell, in his Ethnology of India, suggests that 
they (the Bhuiyas) are connected with the ''Buis’ of Madras 
and the Central Provinces. This is probable. The Bhuiya 
feature is, on the whole, of a Tamulian caste, and it is in 
the southern frontier of Bengal that we find them in greatest 
strength and greatest purity. They belong, I daresay, to 
the southern, rather than to the northern races, — the 
Dravidian rather than the Kolarian, They form an important 
element in the population of Singbhum. Tradition says, they 
were once dominant in the western and southern parts of the 
country, but were subjugated by the ‘Hos’ (Kols). In the 
Tributary States of Gangpur, Bonai, Keonjhar, and Bamya, 
they are almost the only class possessing proprietary rights 
under the chiefs. They are the barons from whom those 
chiefs originally derived their authority, and are either the 
support or the sap of that authority, according to the side 
they take in the politics of the State. They have, in all 
these little governments, that useful institution — an opposi- 
tion. Mr, Stirling, in Kls account of Orissa, classes them 
among the Kols ; but there are no grounds that I know of 
for so connecting them. As I have said above, they appear 
to me to be linked with the Dravidian rather than the 
Kdlarian tribes- They were the veritable monkeys that 
aided Rama in his invasion of LankH. All the country now 


20 Ethnology of Bengal, p, 140, 
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occupied by the Bhuiyas is full of traditions of that great 
hero. He is the favourite god of the Hinduized Bhuiyas — 
Hanuman, the general of the ape army, was Pawan-ka-put, 
The son of the wind’ ; and the Bhiiiyas to the south of 
Singbhum call themselves Pawanbans, the children of the 
wind, to this day. That they were the apes of the Ram& 
yatya, there can therefore be no doubt/* 

In his section on “The Bendkars of Koonjhar, or Savaras*’^^ 
Dalton writes — “It is diflGicult to regard them otherwise than 
as members of the great Bhuiya family and thus connecting 
them, we link the Bhuiyas and Savaras, and give support 
to the conjecture that the former are Dravidian, The 
Savaras, occupying the country between the Kandh Maliahs 
or hill tracts and the Godavery, retain a primitive form of 
speech, but the Bendkar Savaras that I have fallen in 
with have no language of their own and no tradition that 
they ever possessed one. The form of speech used is 
Uriya, and those living in mixed villages conform to many 
customs of Hindu Oriyas of inferior castes. The points of 
difference are, however, very noticeable ; for on those 
points they followed exactly the customs of the Hill Bhuiyas, 
and the independent Bendkar communities have all the 
Bhuiya characteristics,... It is in their feasts* festivals, amuse** 
ments, and methods of bringing about marriage that the 
points of resemblance between them and the Bhuiyas are 
most marked.** 

Dalton’s admission that the Savaras belong to the same 
racial group as the Bauiyas is really an admission of the 
‘Kdlarian’ or Munda origin of the Bhuiyas. For, Sir George 
Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India^^ has proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the Savara speech is a 
Mu^da dialect ; and the evidence of social customs and 
physical features, too, appear to indicate the Mui^da affinities 
of the Savara tribe. In fact, all contemporary authorities 


21 Ihid., p. 149. 

22 Vol. XIV, p. 217, 
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agree that the Savaras are one of the Mu^icja or ‘Kol* tribes, 
Riissel, in his Tribes and Castes^^ also comes to the con- 
clusion that “the Savaras must be classed as a Muij^a or 
Kolarian tribe,” and writes — “Since Colonel Dalton 
identified the Bhuiyas with the Savaras of Chota-Nagpur^ his 
evidence appears really to be in favour of the Kolarian 
origin of the Bhuiyas/’ 

Besides the tribe which goes by the specific name of 
Bhaiyd, there are other tribes and sub-tribes who really form 
sections of the wide-spread Bhaiyd people, I have already 
referred to the Musahars of Bihar who are generally 
acknowledged to be a section of the Bhuiyas. Russel is of 
Opinion that ‘The Baiga tribe of the Central Provinces are 
really a branch of the Bhuiyas,” and that “the Bhaina, 
Bhunjia and Binjhwiir tribes who still reside in this country 
(Chattisgarh States of the Central Provinces) can all be 
recognised as offshoots of the Baigas,” and that “the 
Binjhwars or Binjhals are an aristocratic subdivision of the 
Baigas/’ Crooke writes that “the Bhuiyas of Mirzapore seem 
to be clearly a branch of the BhCiiya tribe of Chota-Nagpur 
with whom their section-names establish their identity,^^ 
Crooke further writes that “the Bhuiyas are distinguished 
with great difficulty from the Bhuiyars with whom they are, 
doubtless, closely connected. 

Sir Herbert Risley in his Tribes and Castes of Bengal 
gives the following different names of the BhUlya tribe * - 
“Bhuiya, Bhmnya, Bhuinhar, Bhi^miya, Musahar, Naik, 
Khaijdait, Khaijdait Paik, Ghatwal, Ghatwar, Tikayat, 
Rajwar, Rai-Bhuiya, Sardar, Purai?/’ 

It may be noted that the Puroo® w^o are identified by 
Risley with the Bhuiyas claim racial affinity with the two 


23 Russel, Castes and Tribes, val. II, p. 311. 

24 Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the Norih-Wesiem Frooinces, vol. I, 

25 Vol, II, Appendix I, p. ii. 

26 Risley, Tribes and Castes, vpl. ii, p. 180, ‘^Purav- synonym 
for Bhuiya in Mohorbhanja.V 
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tribes of the Khari?^ and the Savara. According to 
the tradition of origin of the Puraigis which I learnt in 
Mayurhhanja, ‘*the semen of Bhagawan (God) fell on the 
earth and produced an egg like a pea-hen’s egg. From 
the white of this egg sprang the first ancestor of the PiiraQ.s, 
from its membranous coating the progenitor of the Savaras. 
from its shell the first ancestor of the Kharias, and from the 
yolk the ancestor of the Bhanja Rajis of Mayurhhanja. This 
tradition, again lends further support to the Muijda affinities 
of the Bhtiiya tribe. 

In the latest Census Report oj India {\93\), the Bhuiyas 
are rightly included by Dr. Hutton among the Kdl group 
and are lumped together along with the Baigas. Bhainas, 
Binjhwaras, Bhdriass Bhumias, Bhunjias, Ghdtwdrs, Kaddras 
(Bengal), Khetwaris, Naoas, and Raos. But presumably by 
an oversight the Musdhdr section of the Bhuiyas has been 
included in the Report among the Dravidian-speaking 
Oraon group. 

(iv) Sub-divisions of the Tribe* 

Some old Bhuiyas in the Tributary States of Orissa whom 
1 questioned on the subject gave me the following names 
of the different sections of the tribe : Dei Bhuiyd or Mar or 
Mai Bhuiyd represented mainly by the Pauri Bhuiyas; 
Praia Bhuiyd, or Rduidlt Bhdiyd ; Bathudi Bhdiyd; Sdnidri or 
Sdntdli BMiya, Porii36nd or Dandsena Bhdiyd ; Rdjktdi Bhdiya 
or Bar Bhdiyd ; Saoniia Bhuiyd ; Khdiiddit Bhuiyd or Pahoan- 
bani Bhuiyd ; Khdthi or Kdtti or Kdttidri Bhdiyd ; Naksiyd 
Bhdiya ; Hdk^^^ Bhdiyd ; Ddk^ Bhdiyd ; Rikhidsal Bhuiyd ; 
Musdhdr Bhdiyd ; and Chdiwdr Bhuiyd* A few of these 
names such as Hdk^ Bhuiyd, Ddke Bhdiyd, Merhd-idri, 

27 Census of India, 1931, vol. i, part 11, Imperial Tables, p. 523, 
vol. ii, pp. 308-9. 

It may he noted that there are practically no Savaras in Chota-Nagpur 
but that their home is in 'OrissS and in the Ganjam District of the Madras 
Presidency, 

28 it is interesting to note, is a Muii^a word, meaning 'axe", 
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and Nakstya Bhuiya, are probably descriptive names or 
nicknames not definitely applied to any particular tribe or 
sub-tribe. The term BhUiya' appears to be a generic 
term for the more primitive sections of the Bhuiyas of which 
the genuine Pauri Bhuiyas of the hills is the most typical — 
perhaps now the only — representative- They distinguish 
themselves from the other sections of the Bhuiyas by adopt- 
ing the ‘biinghy’ or wooden carrying-pole for their Santak 
or distinctive tribal emblem whereas other sections have 
either the sword (khaTyda) or the axe for their Santak* The 
bulk of the Plains Bhuiyas are known as Rautali Bhuiyas 
and Prajali Bhuiyas (particularly in the Gangpur State) most 
of whom have agriculture for their occupation. In the 
Hazajibagh District they are sometimes called Bhumin 
Bhuiyas, Those Plains Bhuiyas whose ancestors formed, 
and some of whom still form, part of the militia of the States 
they inhabit are known as Pdik {soldier) Bh^Liy da or Khan^ait 
(swordsmen) Bhuiyas or Khandait Paik Bhuiyas. They go 
by such titles (Paris) as Naik, Ohdar, Pardhan, Ganzhu, 
Kofwar, Raut, Bayaik, Amat, etc. The Praja Bhuiyas and, 
in some places, the Paik Bhuiyas have sub-divisions amongst 
them known severally as Eksai gharids (100 families), 
Panchsai gharfas (500 families) etc. The Ra/^^5h or Rdjkuli 
Bhdiyds are reputed to have originated from the union of 
Bhuiya women with male members of the Raj families. 
Many of them are employed as personal servants in the 
Raj families and other respectable families. The title 
‘Pawanbansl or ‘Pabanps* (lit., ‘ofiFspring of Pawan the God 
of the Wind*) is claimed by some Bhuiyas, and in assertion 
of their descent from Hanumana (the son of the Wind^god, 
Pawan) the devoted follower of Ramchandra— the hero of 
the Rdmdyaiid, 

The tribal name ^Rikhidaan Bhuiya is again claimed 
by many Bhuiyas of the northern section who derive 
the name from the fact that their ancestors lived on 
the roots and fruits of the jungle, like the ancient Hindu 
Munis and J^ishis (holy sages)* Some Bhiiiyas claim that 
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their original ancestors were actually the ancient Mans 
or Munis (holy Hindu sages). And more than one origin 
myth of the Bhiiiyas is based on this supposition. Thus, 
one such myth which was recounted to me by some Bhfiiyas 
of village Mau(^u in the Hazaribagh District runs as follows : 
**Rikh'^Mun (corruption of Rishi Muni), our tribal ancestor 
was one and the same as T ulsl Bir to whom worship is still 
offered by our Bhtiiyas. Tulsl Bir lived at Maner (now in 
the Patna District). He was the youngest of seven brothers 
of whom Bhagwan (God) was the eldest. One day while 
Tulsi Bir with his wooden sandals on, was going to bathe in 
the Ganges he saw a dead calf in front of the house of his 
brother BhagwSn. As Tulsi Bir was the youngest he was 
asked by his eldest brother Bhagwan to throw away the 
carcase of the calf . Tulsi Bir at first declined to do so on 
the ground tha.t it would mean ceremonial pollution and 
social degradation. But Bhagwan said, ^*No ; if you take a 
baA after throwing away the carcase, you will be purified 
and we shall eat with you/* And so Tulsi Bir did as he 
was told to do. On his return after bath he found that a 
plantain tree had in the meanwhile shot up over the spot 
where the carcase had been thrown away. And before he 
could leave the spot the tree grew up to its full height and 
bore fruit and the fruit ripened. Rlkhmun ate the fruit and 
went back to his brothers and told what happened. The 
brothers told him, ‘you have eaten beef. So we won’t eat 
with you.” Tulsi Bir protested and said he had not eaten 
beef. Bhagwan said, *^All right: let me test you.’* And 
Bhagwan placed five fruits on his neck. And thereupon five 
lumps of beef came out of Tulsi Bir’s mouth. Since then 
nobody would eat with him, and he became ‘Rikh Mun* 
whereas his other brothers became higher Mun, such as 
Surui Mun (the Sun God), Chandrama (the Moon-deity), 
and Devt, Rikh-mun’s descendants — the Bhuiyas — migrated 
from Maner to different places and became Suruj-barpsis, 
Chandra-barpsis, etc. Tuht Bir is the highest of the Btras or 
ancestral gods of these Bhiriyas. 
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The Rajwars, it may be noted, have a similar origin 
myth. Buchanan informs us that the Rajwars of Bihar told 
him ‘*that their common ancestor was a certain Rishi who 
had two sons. From the eldest are descended the Rajwars, 
who became soldiers and obtained their noble title ; from 
the younger are descended the Musahars, who have obtained 
their name from eating rats, which the Rajwars reject.” 

Some Musahars of village Hasanpur in thana Fulwari 
of the Patna District gave me the following tradition of 
their origin. “We are the descendants of Rikh-Mun, 
Rikh-Mun dived into the ocean in search of something. He 
came out with some dirt. Out of that dirt were born the 
Musahars. Our ancestors originally lived in hill-ranges.” 

The name Santdri Bhuiyd would appear to refer to the 
Santal tribe whose racial affinity with the Bhuiyas is thus 
recognised by the Bhuiy as themselves. Similarly the name 
BdthvidUBhuiyd obviously refers to the Bathudi tribe 
(numbering 72,893 in the Census of 1931) found mainly in the 
Mayurbhanja (45,049) and Koonjhar (23,637) States besides 
some (4,202) in the Nilgiri State and two stray individuals 
in the Athmalik, two in the Bamra and one in the Gangpur 
States of Orissa. Regarding the Bathudis the only informa- 
tion given by Risley is that they form “a small 
aboriginal tribe of uncertain origin found in the Tributary 
States of Orissa.”®^ Their population has not been separately 
enumerated in the Census. My own investigation into the 
religion and customs of the Bathudis of the Mayurbhanja 
State have led me to the conclusion that the Bathudis are 
really a Hinduised branch of the Bhuiy a tribe. They have 
come sufficiently under the influence of Hinduism so -as to 
accept the services of Brahma^i priests to solemnise their 
marriages. They also recognise a tribal head styled 
Mahdpdtra and his assistant styled Bara-Ndyak.} both appoin- 
ted by the State and a similarly appointed Brahmaija 
‘spirituaF superior styled ‘Brahma’ whose directions must be 


29 Trihes and Cast€$ of Bengal ^ voL i. p, 77, 
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followed as to the method of expiation for the sin which 
a family may incur by such happenings as the death of one 
of their women in pregnancy (sin-badh) and the accidental 
death of a now {go-badh)^ 

The Sdontia BhUiya of the list given above obviously 
refers to the agricultural tribe or sub-tribe of Saoniis 
who, too, though locally regarded as a separate tribe 
would appear to be another Hinduised section of the 
Bhuiyas. Neither Risley nor the Census Reports make any 
mention of them. From my investigations amongst them 
in some Tributary States of Orissa, I am led to the con- 
clusion that the Saontis, like the Bathudis, form branches 
of the great Bhuiya tribe. In physical features they exhibit 
no marked difference from the Bhuiyas. In characteristic 
cultural traits, too, they resemble the Bhuiyas. Both the 
Saontis and the Bathudis have the same Chdngvt ndt or 
characteristic dances to the tune of the Chdngu drurp as the 
Bhuiyas have. Saonti arid Bathudi maidens like their 
Pauri Bhuiya sisters, go to their neighbouring villages to 
dance with the Bathudi youth of those villages. The Saontis 
and the Bathudis, like the Pauris, are fond of eating the 
small flying insects locally called ‘kalai pok.’ Their 
tribal heads called 'Beher as’ are appointed by the State. 
But the Saontis have been Hinduised to such an extent 
as to claim to belong to the Zamindar ‘huda.’ In social 
matters they are governed by the decisions of an officer 
of their own tribe appointed by the Raja and styled 
the ‘Berajal.* The office ordinarily descends to the eldest son 
of the last holder. The Beta] al has the unique privilege of 
riding a palanquin within the State. In social customs and 
in worship, the Saontis have much in common with the 
Bathudis and the Hinduised Bhiiiy as. The Rajwars are 
generally recognised as a branch of the Bhuiyas. 

Buchanan records a tradition that he obtained from 
certain Rajwars in Bihar that “their common ancestor was 
a certain Rishi, who had two sons ; from the eldest are 
descended the Rajwars, who became soldiers and obtain- 
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ed their noble title; from the younger are descended the 
Miisahdrst who have obtained their name from eating 
rats, which Raj wars reject/’ 

Leaving aside such communities as the Saontis, the 
Bdthixdis and the Hinduised Rajwars and the depressed 
and lowly Musahars who are now all well on the road to 
recognition as separate tribes or castes, the Bhuiyas proper 
may be roughly classified into the following divisions : — 
(1) the primitive Des Bhuiyd represented mainly by the 
Paufi or Hill Bhdiyd of the hills of KSonjhar^ Bonai and 
Pal Lahera States ; (2) the quasi-military Khaixddit Bhuiyd 
Chota-Nagpur ; (3) the mixed RajkoK or Rajkuli Bhuiyas 
of the Orissa State ; (4) the Prajd Bhdiyd or Rdutdli Bhuiyas 
of Orissa and South-eastern Chota-Nagpur who live by 
agriculture or, in some cases by agricultural labour ; and 
(5) the land-holding Ghdtwdr Bhuiyd or Ti\dit Bhuiyd ox 
Rdi Bhuiyd of the Santal Parganas, Hazayibagh, Gaya, 
Monghyr and Bhagalpur Districts, who generally 
wear the sacred thread and call themselves Surujbamsi 
Rajputs. 

Although there is very little difference in the physical 
Cultural Evidence characteristics and anthropometrical indices 

‘Kolarian’ or Mu^^a-speaking tribes 
of theBhuiya. on the one hand, and the Dravidian -speak- 
ing hill-tribes on the other, — ^and both the groups should 
properly be classed as pfe-Dravi<Jians, — the cultural 
characteristics of the two groups exhibit mauked dififerences 
in SQihe respects. And the cultural affinities of the BhUiyas 
are with the tribes of the Central Belt of India, and 

not with the Dtavidian-speaking tribes of the South. In 
fact, Mnijida or ^Kol’ culture elements are prominently in 
evidence among the Bhiiiyas although they are overlaid 
more or less by a thin veneer of Hindu culture varying in 
density according to the social position of the particular 
section or family. The cult of ancestral spirits or ‘house- 
spirits {drafeonga of the Munda tribes) who are ceremonially 
conducted to the house after burial or cremation, as the 
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case may be, of a dead person and installed in a special 
tabernacle {ading of the Muinidas and the Hos and Bhiiar of 
most other tribes) inside the house, the cult of the 
spirit of their ancestral hill {burix-^bongd and Pat)^ the 
use of stone in burial, which among the distinctive 
features of Muiida culture, may still be seen in 
full vigour among the Pauiis or Hill BhUiyas of the 
Oyissa States, and in more or less mutilated or attenuated 
forms among the more sophisticated Plains Bhuiyas, ^Elope- 
ment marriage* and ‘seizure marriage* which are marked 
features of Pauri BhQiya culture have their analogues 
among most other Munda-speaking tribes. Among other 
cultural traits which the BhCiiyas share with other ‘Kol* or 
‘Munda’ tribes, the following may be mentioned : — the 
general features of village organization and federation of 
a group of villages, the general features of kingship orga- 
nization and kingship nomenclature ; several customs 
appertaining to birth, childhood, adolescence, marriage 
and death ; the custom which requires the headman of 
a group of federated villages to take the first morsel of 
food in a tribal feast ; the practice of taking oath on a 
tiger’s skin or by touching earth, and the trial of a sus- 
pected delinquent by the ordeal of dipping the hand in 
boiling liquid or carrying a red-hot iron on the hands. 
The worship of Birs or hero-gods (such as Tulsi Bir, Hanvr 
man Btr, Basar Btr^ Lddu Btr, Barchhi Bity etc.,) among 
some sections of the northern Bhuiyas would appear to 
be a special development and extension of the Munda 
cult of ancestor-spirits. 


30 A detailed account of the most primitive section of the Bhuiyas and 
short references to the other sections of the tribe will be found in the 
present writer’s forth-coming monograph on The Hill Bhuiyaa of Orisaa, 
1935, (Man in India Ranchi), 



SANSKRIT PALM-LEAF MSS. IN TIBET 

By Tripifa^dchaiya Bahula Sm^tySyana 

During my last journey to Tibet in 1929-30, I was 
able to collect a mass of Tibetan works, either originally 
translated from Sanskrit or Indian Vernaculars, or 
original works composed by Tibetan scholars themselves. 
Though I had heard numerous rumours about the 
existence of Sanskrit Palm-leaf MSS, but after search 
I found them unfounded. After several trials I drew the 
conclusion, that there was hardly much of a possibility 
of getting Palm-leaf MSS. in Tibet. But on my return, 
while studying the materials thus collected there for 
my litde monograph in Hindi entitled “A Short 
History of Buddhism in Tibet” ( ), I felt 

convinced about the existence of them, at least a 
hundred in number. 

Last time, after my return from Tibet, I felt it 
necessary to restore some of the great works of the 
Buddhist logicians, from Tibetan to Sanskrit. In fact I 
was restoring the Pramma-Vartika of Dharmakirti, when 
a friend of mine wrote to me that the work in original 
Sanskrit was discovered by the Royal Preceptor Pandita 
Hemaraja Sarman of Nepal, whose knowledge of Sans- 
krit is encyclopaedic and love for it, proverbial; so I 
gave up the tasks and thought it prudent to see first 
those Sanskrit MSS. which were stiH preserved in 
Tibet, before taking any restoration work, lest it might 
prove an useless labour after the discovery of the 
original MSS. One thing that prompted me rounder 
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take the second tour of Tibet was to search for those 
anrifTif- P alm- leaf MSS. originally taken from India. 
I remained on Tibetan soil from April 4, till November 
10, 1934 — about six and a half months. 

Though the import of palm-leaf MSS. begins from 
the middle of the seventh century during the reign of 
the Emperor Srong-btsan-sgam-po (630-695 A.D.) 

their number was very few. Intense activity in 
the field of translation is witnessed during four 
centuries, viz., from the middle of the ninth century to 
the middle of the thirteenth century. During this period 
many thousands of palm-leaf MSS. were taken to Tibet, 
and in the normal course, they ought to be found there. 
But we know that great monasteries of Bsam-yas and 
Tho-gling (near Mansarowar) ware destroyed by fire, 
in which many precious collections were burnt. Though 
the monastery of Sa-skya, where many hundreds of 
Sanskirt books were translated into Tibetan, was 
never destroyed after its ascendance, yet, later 
hierarchs did not care for these MSS. which had tto 
meaning for them; and, they allowed the scholars of 
their sect to take the MSS. away to their monasteries. 
In fact, the MSS. which are found in the monasteries of 
$ha-lu and Ngor, originally belonged to Sa-skya. 
Tbiere are two other causes which are responsible for 
the disappearance of the MSS. The devout people 
considerit agreat meritorious deed to ei^hrine the palm- 
leaf MSS. inside a stupa or image. In this way hundreds 
of books are now beyond our reach. I heard at Sa-skya 
that a palm-leaf MS. copy of Dharmakirti’s great work 
Pramana-varrika is enshrined inside an image of him, 
kept in one of the chapels of the liia-khang-chen-mo 
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of Sa-skya. A fe-w ye^ts back, an old stucco image 
in Bsam-yas had fallen down and inside it many such 
MSS. were found. The image was reconstracted and 
MSS. were put back into it again. The other practice is 
more atrocious. In some of these monasteries Lamas 
cut the MSS. in pieces and offer them to those pilgrims 
who bring rich presents. These small pieces are said to 
possess the miraculous power of healing all kinds of 
diseases when a drop of water in which the piece has 
been dipped is administered to the patient. 

After reaching Lhasa on the 19th May, 1934, I 
began to search for MSS. The first MS. I saw was 
a commentary ( ) on the Si^upala-badham of 

Magha by Bhavadatta, along with a few pages of a 
grammatical work. These MSS. were afterwards 
purchased and now they are preserved in Patna Museum. 
Next to that, a Palm-leaf MS. of a commentary on 
Abhisamayalankara by Buddha^njnana (a co-student of 
the Acatya Haribhadra, the famous commentator of 
several philosophical treatises, and a disciple of the 
Acarya Santaraksita) was brought to me. Its size is 
ia|">< 2" and contains zy leaves. The owner was 
reluctant to disclose his name, but he allowed it to be 
photographed. I saw a copy of the Astasahasrilca Prajna- 
Paramita with a Nepalese merchant, written in Ranjana 
character, and more than a hundred pages of the 
Satasaharika Prajna-Paramita, the latter being the pro- 
perty of the heirs of the late Tergi-Thai-Je, Though they 
were of no great importance, yet they encouraged me 
to further pursuit. I was very much helped by the 
enlightened Sa-ku- 4 o of the feudal house of Zur-khang, 
whose mother is the direct descendant of Srong-btsan- 
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sgam-po (630-693 A.D.), the first emperor and maker 
of Tibet. One day, the second (brother) Sa-ku-^o of 
Zur-ldbang brought the news, that they have got some 
palm-leaf MSS, in the library of Kun-bde-gling monas- 
tery, which were recently discovered while they were 
preparing a catalogue of the books. On the 18th June, 
he took me to that monastery which is not far from 
the famous POTALA PALACE. Only two MSS. 
were shown, and my joy knew no bounds when I found 
one of them to be a commentary on the Vadanyaya of 
Dharmakirti by Acarya Santaraksita, the famous author 
of the TatvasaAgraha. I found it difficult to persuade the 
authorities to allow me to take a photograph of the 
work; and I was advised to see the Ka-lon Lama, 
one of the four Ministers of the Tibetan Government. 
When he heard of my mission, he appreciated it very 
much, and at once sent for the officer-in-charge. iSe 
ordered that I should be allowed to take photographs of 
any MS. I thought useful. Ka-lon Lama also told me, that 
he would issue a general permit from the Cabinet to get 
help from all local authorities as well as private 
individuals. After the death of Dalai Lama, he was 
the most influential man in Tibet, but he also died 
a few days afterwards, which is an irreparable loss 
to Tibet. 

I had heard from Ke-ding-rin-po-dhe, the Rqgent 
King of Tibet, that his monastery possesses a half- 
burnt palm-leaf MS. which originally belonged to the 
collection of books which the Acarya Dipankara Siljfiana 
(982-1054 A.D.) brought with him from India. I was 
very keen to s^ that MS. and the Regent gave me a 
letter to the officer-in-charge of his monastery, but 
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owing to a setious omission in the letter, the officer 
could not show it to me, I was informed that it was 
a half-burnt copy of the Prajna-paramita. 

After my return from Re-(^g, I intended to visit 
Lho-kha Province, where in the monasteries of Bsam- 
yas and Smin-do-gHng I heard about the existence of 
some MSS. About Bsam-yas, I was told that it has 
got two or three palm-leaf MSS. which are in the 
custody of the local magistrate (Dzong), and it is not 
possible to see them without a special permission of 
the Cabinet. The Chief Lama of Smin-do-gling, who 
is also one of the heads of 5fig-ma~pa sect, told me that 
his monastery possessed four MSS. He was very 
eager to take me to his monastery which is only two 
days’ journey from Lhasa. But as I had spent more 
than a month in the hope of getting the letter from the 
Cabinet, there was little time left at my disposal. 
Moreover, I heard that those four MSS. are duplicate 
copies of the Astasahasrika, and Karuna-pundarika(?). 
In Lho-kha, some of the monasteries belonging to 
Sa-skya sect may possess palm-leaf MSS., but their 
number will not be considerable. 

Information received from reliable sources disclos- 
ed the possibility of the existence of many MSS. in the 
monasteries of Tsang. Finding that there would still be 
muoh delay in getting the permit from the Cabinet, and 
as winter was approaching, I left for Tsang. I visited 
some of the ancient monasteries of that province. 
In the monasteries of Spos-khang-tshog-pa (one day’s 
journey from Gyan-tse), Sha-lu (a few hour’s journey 
from Shi-ga-rtse on Gyantse side), Ngor (one day’s 
journey from Shi-ga-rtse) and Sa-skya, I saw some of 
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the MSS. which are described in the following pages. 
The list of the MSS. in Sha-Lu monastery is not com- 
plete. I was told that there are still some palm-leaf 
MSS. in the heap of Tibetan MSS. which are stored 
in a big room there and many more hands are required 
to sort them out than what they possessed at that time. 

The people, who had seen them with their own 
eyes, told me that 5la-rig-ri-phug monastery (about half a 
day’s journey from Shi-ga-rtse) possesses two palm-leaf 
MSS. At Ngor I met a Lama of the Thub-rtan-mam- 
rgyal monastery of Rta-nag (two days’ journey from 
Shi-ga-rtse) who told me that his monastery possesses 
two palm-leaf MSS. The contents of these four MSS. 
are not known. 

If a search is properly made, we can discover some 
more MSS. in the province of Tsang, A few monasteries 
of the Kham province (eastern Tibet) are also said to 
possess some. 




Pages of the Vada-Nvdva of different Sanskrit manuscripts in Tibet 











^Stan-gyuf Mdo CII. 2, CXIL 4. 



n. Spos-khang monastery (near Gyantse) 
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^‘ELEMENTS OF MITHRA-CULT APPROPRIATED 
BY CHRISTIANITY” 

By the Kev* K, Giebens, S. Bk and Litt, D. 

Professor Pottre-Davoud publishes m The Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society,^ an article entitled “Mithra-Cult” 
which contains an attempt at a comparative history of the religions 
of Mithra and Christ, as Is shown by the fallowing headings; *'The 
traces of Ivlithraism in Christianity” and 'The elements of Mithra- 
Cult appropriated by Christianity.” 

The writer states his views clearly in the following words; — 
"Even during this twentieth century, some of the bigoted Christian 
scholars persistently labour, like the Christians of the third and 
fourth centuries, to conceal the truth. But some of the learned 
and impartial authors, who consider all knowledge and science as 
sacred, and to whom all knowledge is esteemable, as any prophet 
or angel, have not hesitated from telling the truth. They openly 
write that some principles, and most of the formal rites of the faith 
of Christ, are derived from Mithraism. . . .From the smallest things, 
just like bells, to the highest beliefs, such as Christ sacrificed his 
life for the sake of the salvation of mankind — all these are taken 
from the Mithra-Cult.” 

This is, no doubt, a sweeping assertion. Unhappily, it does not 
rest on a careful examination of the documents, on an accurate 
comparison of the terms to be compared, or on a solid argumentation. 

No one will deny that a ctdt may borrow elements existing in 
another cult. But there is borrowing and borrowing. If one cult 
takes from another, characteristic rites or doctrines, which consti- 
tute for it really new acquisitions, we may and must speak of subs- 
tantial dependence, of "appropriation and usurpation”.^ But if a 

^September 1933, pp. 235-280. 

” Passages between inverted commas in the following pages are taken, unless 
otherwise stated from the article at hand, but Italics are mine. 
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cult is f otmd to liave a few of those sccondarjr rites which are com- 
mom to many religioiis, simply because they are humaxL> it would 
be preposterous to speak of ^^appropriation and usurpation.” The 
similarity of two forms of wocship in a few such rites is of small 
consequence. It might be a matter of research for the historian to 
ascertain the origin of the ritual use of water, music and belb, or of 
the kneeling posture during prayer which we meet with in both 
Christianity and Mithraism. Have both cults discovered and 
adopted them on their own accord? Has Christianity taken them 
from Mithraism, or from another rdigion; or again, Mithraism 
from CJmstianity, or another cult? Whatever may be the result 
of this investigation, such trifling points of similarity would entitle 
nobody to speak of appropriaticm or usurpation. 

Christianity has, in fact, taken, in course of time, some of these 
secondary ceremonies from non-christian religions— we do not say 
from Mithraism. But it has transformed and penetrated with its 
own spirit what it has taken from elsewhere; and generally, it has 
borrowed ceremonies with a view to eradicate more surely the pagan 
hatdts of its recent converts and the better to imbue the new 
Christians with its own religious conceptions. As for characteristic 
rites and any point of doctrine, we could prove that Christianity has 
never appropriated anything, either from Mithraism or any other 
pagan religion. Catholic works, treating these questions and satis- 
fyuig the severest exigencies of historical criticism, are not diflELcult 
to find* Our purpose however, more practical and imposed upon 
us by the article published in The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Rjesearch Society, is before all to show that Professor Potu:e-Davoud*s 
article does not satisfy the requirements of historical and critical 
research and that it does not contain a single proof that Christianity 
has appropriated any rite or belief at all from Mithraism. 

We first remark that the Professor does not show himself well 
acquainted with Christianity. He ^eaks of Christian beliefs and 
practices which do not exist, e.g., of prayers being said towards the 
East, South and West at different times of the day; of Ascension as 
falling on a Sunday, whereas it cannot but fall on a Thursday; of 
the “bridge across the infernal fire”. These utterances are not the 

4 
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only ones which point to an ignorance, hardly to be condoned in one 
who assumes to explain the origins of'Christian doctrines and cere- 
monies.® 

The great authority on Mithraism is M. F, Cumont. Professor 
Poure-Davoud repeatedly translates or summarizes passages from the 
worics of the Belgian savant, without even mentioning his source 
of information.^ Without taking the same liberty, we cannot 
but acknowledge our immense indebtedness to the indispensable 
works of the same writer. 

Not any random method leads to vrell established and deter- 
mined conclusions. In comparative history, as is the present case, 
a vague similarity of some beliefs and rites in two cults does not 
of itself constitute a proof of dependence. The following remarks 
will not, therefore, be out of place: — r 

L Before all, it is necessary to consider the essential elements 
and the sum-total or complex oi the beliefs and ceremonies which 
erist in the religions to be compared. Indeed, in all religions, 
however much alien to one another, some traits of similarity are 
bound to exist. Man after all is everywhere man, and the ways 
by which he can express his feelings to the divinity are limited in 
number. Some secondary similarities, existing between two reli- 
gions, are not, therefore, at once signs of dependence, any more 
than the secondary similarities existing between a Chinese, 
a Negro and a European prove that they are of the same 
tace. As for the beliefs and characteristics which present a prime 
facie characteristic resemblance, it is of the utmost importance — ^if 
we do not want to draw rash conclusions — to examine and 
state accurately what these concretely are and really mean in each 

® Names are often spelled Inaccurately: Licibus (twice for Licinius), Dio 
Cassus (Cassius), lucuis (Lucius), Vosages (Vosges), etc. The 
expression **Sol Natalis Inyicti** which is foimd in one of the rare express 
quotations from M. F. Cumont, is incomprehensible and found nowhere in 
that writer, who uses ‘‘Natalis Solis Invicti*’ in reference to the birthday of 
the unconquerable Sun. 

point out only one instance: pp. 2<S7-268, to be compared with M. F. 
Cumont’s Lcj de (1902 2nd. Ed.) p, 29. Several historical 

inaccuracies have crept into this passage, which are not found in the work of 
M, F. Cumont. And this; is not the only case.— All our quotations from M. F. 
Cumont arc from this work, unless otherwise expressly stated. 
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religioa. What does follow from the fact, for instance, that two 
religions have ‘^offerings, supplication^^ a ritual immolation and a 
sacrificial meal? Absolutely nothing; for if these apparently 
characteristic actions separate sharply the religious life of any 
man or society from their private and civil life, it is 
precisely because they are essential to all religions, however 
diverse these religions may be. On the principle that parallelism 
or analogy indicates at once dependence, one might as well say that 
the use of the bow and arrow, proper to some peoples in India, 
Australia and America, was borrowed by the one from the other. 

2. More than one reliable method, it is true, may be followed 
in comparative history of religions. The starting point and order 
of discussion may vary. The historian can start by pointing out a 
few well characterhed beliefs and ceremonies, or again a great 
number of less characterized beliefs and ceremonies. In both cases, 
however, it must be shown that the coincidences cannot be due to 
both religions drawing simply from the common store of human 
nature, their own founder, or a third religion. It remains further 
to be examined which of the two cults has influenced the other; 
for it is not out of the question that an older cult tries to 
compete with a younger competitor by appropriating to itself 
something of the riches of its new rival. — The historian can follow 
another method. He can first produce arguments tending to show 
that in a determined worship there exists a tendency to enrich it- 
self with the goods of others. Provided that fact is well estab- 
lished, the theory of essential appropriations enters into the domain 
of probability. If then paints of contact in time and place and 
similarity of tenets are discovered, the probability will grow and 
may, in certain cases, even reach certitude. But, if on the con- 
trary, arguments are produced v/hich establish the exclusiveness of 
a religion and its constant and utter antipathy to the doctrines and 
rites of its neighbottrs, only strong and positive arguments will 
permit the assertion that there have been effective borrowing and 
dependence on its part. 

3. Further, the simpler solution should be preferred. Hence, 
it is not historically prudent to presume ^.g., that a creed has under- 
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gone the influence of a religion very different in its conceptions — 
when another, obvious, explanation ir at hand. Again, if a creed 
appears at a time and in a place and environment where an older 
creed flourished which can account for the substance and most of 
the details of the new creed, it is uncritical to affirm, except with 
strong proofs that this new creed has nothing to do with that con- 
genial creed and that it is, on the contrary, indebted to some other. 

4. Finally, it is hardly necessary to state that no historian 
worthy of the name can write without maldng a diligent and ac- 
curate investigation of the documents, especially of those contem- 
poraneous with the period studied. 

These principles, so essential to comparative history, are 
strangely overlooked in the article before us. And to begin with 
the principles mentioned in the last place: it is a fact that the 
Founder and first preachers of Christianity were confirmed Jews, 
that from their youth they had observed all the ceremonies of the 
Jewish religion and that during their whole life they faithfully 
adhered to all its beliefs. The Jewish religion was deeply rooted in 
their country and practised there for more than a millennium. All 
the beliefs of the Jews are now beliefs of the Christians. Have we 
then to reciir to Mithraism to explain even one of the beliefs com- 
mon to Judaism and Christianity? 

The sacred and official Literature of the Jews is still extant, as 
are also the books of the New Testament. Both contain much 
doctrine and history. Yet the Professor does not once use the Old 
Testament® and does not as much as refer to the New Testament, 
although it is full of the doctrines and rites of early Christianity. 
"We shall later have to come back on this question; in the meantime 
we only remark that in the article at hand we have an attempt at 
comparative history which completely neglects the most abundant 
sources of information available about one of the two terms com- 
pared^ 

Perhaps the Professor proposes to establish an a priori probability 
of Christianity’s having borrowed beliefs and rites from Mithraism? 
We are repeatedly told that Mithraism was of "long standing” and 

® Except for its meittion of a certain Mithra-Dat. 
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"deeply rooted”. This is, in fact, an argument in favour of the 
possibility — ^perhaps some probability — of Christianity’s borrowing 
from Mithraism provided, however, that Mithraism was of long 
standing and exercised its influence m the 'Very countries where 
Christianity appeared and developed. Now, this condition is in no 
way fulfilled. The facts are as follows: no trace at all of Mithraic 
monuments has ever been found in Palestine, where Christianity was 
born; scarcely any trace of it has been discovered in the rather exten- 
sive Greek speaking countries, where Christianity first spread 
(Greece,^ Macedonia, the Roman Province of Asia, Syria, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, Cyprus, Crete) "Mithra,” says M. Cumont, 
^^never conquered many followers in the Greek or Hellenized 
countries.” We do not deny that "the religions of Christ and 
Mithra both entered Europe simultaneously”, viz., about 70 A.D; 
but the Mithraic cult entered it in the north along the Danube,’^ 

®The Professor contradicts oor statement about Greece. He says that 
according to Plutarch the pirates of Cilicia performed their rites and offered 
sacrifices “to Mithra on Mount Olympia^ i.e., in the very place, vrhich has always 
been the headquarters of the Greek gods. But if Plutarch mentions Olympus, it 
is not he who tries to make us believe that the pirates of Cilicia, who were the 
terror of the Greek, undertook a journey of 800 miles and were allowed to 
enter the territory of their enemies for the performance of their worship. The 
solution is much more simple and obvious: the Olympus mentioned by Plutarch 
is the Town of Olympus in Lycia, in the very country of the Cilician pirates. 
[The Professor is not happy in this reference. Cilicia was not the city of 
Tarsus, but a country: the sacred Olympus of the Greeks was a mountain in the 
north: Olympia was not a mountain, but a city in Elis in the south of Greece. 
ED.]. 

’’^The Professor says: “Looking at the map of the ancient Roman Empire 
(at the end of the 2nd. century A. D.), we can say that in no conniry any god 
or angel or prophet equalled Mithra in fame.” M. Cumont has a special map 
showing the diffusion of the Mysteries of Mithra in the Roman Empire through 
all the centuries. It indicates traces of the Mithraic monuments at Piraeus in 

Greece, at Amorium and perhaps Acmonia in the Province of Asia Minor, at 

Sahin in Syria, at Sidon in. Phoenicia, at Alexandria and Memphis in Egypt; none 
in Macedonia, Bithynia, Cyprus, Crete; i.e., seven in. all in these Greek speaking 
countries. Cf, Cumont, o.c., Ch, II, about the Propagation of Mithraism in the 
Roman Empire. 

®On the spread of Mithraism at the end of the second century A.D., the 
Professor says: ‘Tn short, on the continent of Europe, the sphere of influence of 
Mithra extended from the shores of the Black Sea to Ecosse, In Africa it 

reached the borders of Sahara.” One gets the impression that the whole of 

Europe was occupied. Cumont (o.c., p. 36) makes a most important restriction: 
“From shores of the Black Sea till the mountains of Scotland and on the borders 
of the Sahara, all along the old Roman Boundaries (tout le long de Pancienne 
frontiere romaine) the Mithraic monuments abound.” 
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whereas Clinstianit}^ spread from Palestine, the Province of Asia 
and Greece, that is, from the east. We have yet to wait another 
eighty years before both cults meet elsewhere than in Rome. "The 
territories of the two religious powers”, M. Cumont notes, ^'did not 
coincide, and both could spread for a pretty long time without 
coming directly into conflict.”^ The Professor’s statement that 
"when the religion of Christ came into Europe, it found itself face 
to face with a long standing religion” is, therefore, historically 
groundless. Does not the probability of Christianity’s having 
appropriated tenets and rites of Mithraism vanish, when, on the 
one hand, the earliest date of contact has to be put well after 70 
A.D., whilst, on the other hand, extant historical documents, 
written before that date, already witness to the beliefs and essential 
rites of Chi'istianity? 

It is not only the distance which separated both religions 
during the first fifty* — not to say one hundred — ^years of Chris- 
tianity which renders it most improbable that the two cults have 
seriously interacted. The very nature of Christianity, as the docu- 
ments show it to us from its first appearance and during its further 
history, makes any substantial appropriation on its part from the 
polytheistic cults a priori most improbable. This reason would 
hold, even if it were proved that the Mithraic worship flourished 
in the very countries where the Christian religion appeared and 
first spread. 

As a matter of fact the Christians have always shown them- 
selves imcompromising monotheists. They were always ready to 
sustain the severest and longest persecutions rather than adore the 
Emperors or any god of the polytheistic or syncretic cults Those 
among them who, yielding to the torments, chose to offer incense 
on the heathen altars were considered as apostates and renegades. 
Christianity had therefore nothing of the broad tolerance peculiar 
to so many religions of the Roman Empire, Mithraism included. 
From it very beginning it showed itself absolutely exclusive in its 
beliefs, and never would the Church, in all that was essential, hold 
any truce with paganism. 

^ p. 16 ( 1 . 
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Such being the case, must not a scholar consider it a priori 
most unlikely and improbable that Christianity should have 
appropriated to itself any substantial element — ^belief or rite — 
from any of its polytheistic and heathen rivals? The Mithraic 
cult was one of these. Its power may in the third century have 
surpassed that of the other heathen cults. This was due to the 
fact that Mithraism opened its doors to the very difcerent creeds 
of Persia, Syria and Phrygia, and enjoyed the powerful protection 
of the Roman Emperors. But, although the Mithraic worship may 
compare favourably with other syncretic cults of the first centu- 
ries of our era, its conceptions are at the antipodes of Christianity, 
"The two systems were separated by an impassable guH”, says M, 
Dill,^® a witness in no way partial to Catholicism. 

It must be said, however, that Professor Poure-Davoud uses 
an argument which he proposes as an explict and direct proof for 
the dependence of Christianity on Mithraism. Armed with 
antecedent and consec^uent, this argument has the advantage of 
being absolutely clear: "The new-born religion/* he says, did 
not possess under any form the rites or ceremonies or a book, even 
from its own founder Christ. Consequently, it could not but copy 
the foreign ceremonies and the usages or in other words, it had to 
appropriate to itself at least the apparent forms of its rival.” In 
this important statement or process of reasoning one detail is exact, 
viz, that Christ did not, personally, write a book. All the rest is 
wrong; logically, psychologically and historically. 

Logically f the consequent does not follow: for, taking even 
the antecedent to be true, why — ^if Christianity had to appropriate 
— could it not have copied from, say, the Mysteries of Eleusis, of 
Samothracia, of Epidaurus, of Isis and Osiris, of Venus and Adonis, 
of Orphism, or from other pagan cults^^ which existed in various 
parts of the Roman Empire? Why only from Mithraism? 

Psychologically : — ^The Professor rightly calls Christ the founder 
of Christianity. Is it possible to have the founder of a religion who 

“ Koman Society from Nero to Aurelius, p, 622 sq* 

The cult of Jupiter Dolichenus was practised in Commagena concurrently 
with Mithraism and made at the same time as the latter the tour of the Roman 
Empire. (F. Cumont, o.c., 30). 
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does not teach any doctrine, or impose any rite on his 
followers? Even if a religion possessed no writings, are 
we allowed to assert, on this account, that it is a religion with- 
out rites and beliefs of its own? Is not the living word of the 
founder of a cult or philosophy a richer source than any book? 
Pythagoras did not write; yet was not his doctrine, were not his 
directions kept by his disciples, who persistently repeated: Ipse dixit? 
Many religions have lived for centuries without a written book, ^e 
do well when we acknowledge our ignorance about their original 
beliefs and rites; but who can affirm that they did not possess any 
belief or rite? 

Historically : — ^If a historian shows himself more exacting in the 
case of Christianity and requires written documents, we can fully 
satisfy him. Christianity possessed written works from its very first 
generation. The Professor^s assertion that “the new-born religion 
did not possess under any form the rites or ceremonies or a book” 
is not only historically false, but simply astounding in its boldness. 
Are there not the Gospels of SS. Matthew, Mark and laxke, con- 
taining the preaching of Christ? Are there not the Acts of the 
Apostles, narrating the spread of Christianity from the death of 
Christ till the year 62 A.D.? Are there not the Epistles of St. Paul 
and other Apostles, so full of the primitive Christian doctrines? 
Have not most of these been written before 70 A.D.? And, not 
to speak of beliefs, do not these writings record essential rites of 
Christianity, for instance, Baptism, Eucharist, Confirmation, imposi- 
tion of hands to confer the Priesthood, Unction for the dying? 

The New Testament does testify to primitive Christian rites: 
the Professor denies the existence of any rites or any book in 
early Christianity. Are we to suppose then that he is unaware of 
the existence of the New Testament, even of the Gospels, 
which are the most widespread writings in the world and 
available everywhere for a few annas? If, knowing them and their 
contents, he rejects their early date or their historical trustworthi- 
ness, he might at least, as a historian, say so and prove his views; for 
he himself declares that “impartial authors” must “consider all 
knowledge and science as sacred” and may not “conceal the truth”. 
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The above remarks can only strengthen the view that the 
method followed in the article is not likely to lead to any reliable 
conclusion. The presumption remains, at least equally strong, 
against the dependence of Christianity on Mithraism, 

Yet presumptions must yield to facts. We are therefore ready 
to admit “appropriations and usurpations” if well-established facts 
are brought forward. We draw attention, however, to two points: 
first, that, owing to the above mentioned presumption, the onm 
probandi lies with the Professor; and secondly, that the enumeration 
of some coincidences between the beliefs and rites of the two religions 
cannot at once be taken as a proof of interdependence- A theory 
that has so much against it ought to be substantiated with something 
more than superfical comparisons. We shall assume the ungrate- 
ful task of examining the beliefs and rites in which we are asked 
to see a dependence of Christianity on Mithraism. However dry 
this part of our paper may be, it will throw light on the want of 
method and criticism in the article under discussion. 

We begin with the assertions that relate principally to matters 
of doctrine. 

1. We are told: “The religion of Mithra existed in the 
Roman Empire for more than three hundred years, and a good 
many of its principles and usages have remained in the religion of 
Christ, e.g. offerings, supplication, the day of Judgment, the 
belief about the bridge across the infernal fire, purgatory, heaven, 
hell, account, and proportion of good and bad actions and the 
future retribution of virtue and vice.” As for the determination 
of time in this statement, we repeat — ^it is of importance — that 
these ^'more than three hundred years” mean the 2nd and follow- 
ing centuries until the 5th and begin about 100 A.D., when the 
doctrines alluded to had been for several decades the object of a 
very definite Christian teaching. Further, this teaching and its 
meaning in Christianity was quite different from the Mithraic 
conceptions. It is only by using the vaguest and most general 
terms that one can hope to produce the impression of similarity 
between these beliefs in the two cults. But by that process one 
may discover similar points of contact with any other religion! 
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The Professor ought to show that the similarities with the worship 
of Mithra are striking and characteri&cic, and not merely superficial. 
He affirms, without even an attempt at a proof, that there is 
dependence. When we examine the examples he gives, it becomes 
a challenge to all critical sense to speak of community of doctrine or 
appropriation.^^ 

2. “The highest beliefs, such as Christ sacrificed his life for 
the sake of salvation of mankind — ^are taken from the Mithra-Cult,” 
Let us listen to some details of the slaying of the bull by Mithra 
and we shall be edified. Mithra is not put to death; Christ is. 
The death of Christ is a sacrifice; the slaying of the bull by Mithra 
is not.^^ Christ is Priest and Victim; Mithra is neither priest 
nor victim. The death of Christ is a fact of history; Mithra 
and the slaying of the bull are myths. According to the 
legend the conomand to kill the bull is given to Mithra by 
the messenger of the Sun, viz., the Crow. It is unwillingly that 
he executes the order and pierces with his dagger the flank of the 
animal. A miracle now takes place; from the bxiH's -body grow up 
grains, creepers and grapes; the serpent, scorpion and ant try to 
poison this wonderful source of life, but in vain. The Moon 

“In Mithraic belief, the sold pre-exists to its being united to the body. 
After death, the judgment does not take place at once; for three nights still the 
h.uman soul hovers about the dead. Only then, Mithra, Sraosha and Rashnu sit 
as judges. Afterwards the souls have to pass over the Chanvat bridge which 
is guarded by aiigels and spiritual dogs. To the pious souls the bridge offers a 
wide passage, so that they cross it easily. These souls have to ascend the ladder 
through the spheres of the seven Planets, separated by as many gates of different 
metals. At each of the gates, they are freed, as of a garment, of one passion. 
Finally, pure of all vice and sensuality, they reach heaven, where ambrosia will 
ensure immortality to them. For the wicked the Chanvat bridge is as sharp as 
the edge of a razor and they fall headlong into the infernal darkness. Hell is, 
however, not eternal; but lasts only till the day of the Renovation. Between 
heaven and hell there is an intermediary place, hamisfagan, destined f^r those 
whose righteousness exactly equals their sins; there the souls will suffer only 
from the heat in summer and the cold in winter. — dispense with many details 
which would, only further show how little judgment, heaven, hell, purgatory, 
etc., can be called similar in the Mithraic and Christian religions. Cf. Prof. A. 
Carnoy, in Christus (Beauchesne, Paris, 1923 4th. Ed.) p. 38; M. N. Dhalla, 
Zoroastrian Theology (New York, 1914) p. 55 sq; F. Cumont, o.c., p. 119 sq. 

“It is true that the Professor, quoting M. F. Cumont (o.c., p. 111-113), 
a&ms that Mithra iacrificed the bull. But the Belgian savant says on the 
contrary that Mithra killed (fuer) the Bull, and he ejKpressly states that there 
b question only of killing, not of sacrificing, {Textes ei Monuments figures 
reUtifs aux Mysferes de Mithra, p. 124). 
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purifies the seed of the bull and from it all kinds of useful animals 
are born. Mithra’s faithful dog preserves the soul of the bull, which 
ascends heavenward to become the guardian of the herds and flocks. 
— ^There is no idea of the redemption of mankind in all this, We 
find here something of the naturalistic and astrological aspects of 
the Mithra-worship. What has the redeeming death of Christ in 
common with such fanciful legends? Has perhaps Mithra become 
a historical person and Christ a myth? The learned and prudent 
M. F, Cumont gives the following rule: “Resemblances do not 
necessarily suppose imitation”. But we are now made to believe 
that not even resemblance is needed to prove dependence and that 
Christianity has usurped the belief of Mithra the bull-slayer 
Rash conclusions, misquotation and vagueness^® in the statements 
go here hand in hand. 

3. But it is still more in ceremonies and rites than in matters 
of doctrine that the Professor emphasizes the dependence of Chris- 
tianity on Mithraism. “In the Zoroastrian religion,” he states, “the 
priests used to consecrate bread and water, mix it with Haoma, 
Sanskrit Soma, and used to eat it during certain religious ceremonies. 
Also thi's ancient custom of the Persians accompanied Mithra into 
Europe. But as there was no Haoma plant in Europe, so that a 
particular extract could be squeezed out of it, the extracted juice 
of the fresh twigs of vine was used .... Gradually, the juice of the 

“O.C., p. 153. The same rule is given in Les Religions Orieniales dans U 
Paganiswe Romain) Paris, 1905, p, xiii) where M. Cumont denies interdependence 
in the case of similarities at first sight striking. 

““The salvation of the world is in this sacrifice** of Mithra, says the 
Professor; and this accounts for the belief that “Christ sacrificed his life for the 
salvation of ntanfundj^ This intentional parallelism is worth noting. Although 
in the case of Mithraism there is no question of salvation of the sinful world, 
no more than of sacrifice, expressions are chosen which are apt to convey a 
fallacious impression of similarity. 

“Here is one more instance of vagueness in the statements: “When at 
present the Christians celebrate the Crucifixion and the Ascension of Christ, a 
holiday was customary with the worshippers of Mithra.*^ As among the 
Christians the Crucifixion of Christ can be celebrated as early as March 20 and 
the Ascension as late as June 4, it is no wonder that within this long period of 
two months and a half Mithraism had a feast! Further, it is not said of which 
Mithraic feast there is question. I imagine that, if it was a sorrowful one, it 
must have been copied in the Christian Crucifixion; if, on the contrary, a Joyful 
one, by the Christian Ascension! Is this the accuracy and precision required in 
a historical study? 
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fruit of vine, i.e., wine was substituted for the pressed juice of the 
twigs of the vine-tree .... The round loaves of breads, which were 
used in the religion of Mithra, just as it is common amongst the 
present Zoroastrians, was either four or six in number. The Avestan 
word for the bread is Draona, and its present form is *Darun’. All 
these ceremonies were transferred from Mithraism to Christianity, 
and they still remain therein. . . .The Christian term ^Eueharist’ 
means the wine and bread used in the ceremonies and considered as 
the blood and flesh and the soul of Christ. They are the very Horn 
and Damn of Mithra, and merely the names are changed.’* 

It is the time to apply a few of the principles that we have 
enumerated in the first part of this article. One must enter into 
details and notice, not only the partial and superficial coincidences, 
but also the divergences; and these are manifest. In 
Christianity it is nowhere said that there should be round 
loaves, either four or six in number; the Professor is simply 
inventing. This takes away from his enumeration a similarity that 
might be styled characteristic if it were really common to Chris- 
tianity and Mithraism. The Professor mentions two things in the 
Christian rite: bread and wine;^*^ in the Mithraic, a third is added: 
a cup of water; he admits therefore himself that not ‘merely the 
names are changed.* Then, whereas in the Christian rite genuine 
wine is indispensable and can be replaced by no substitute, in the 
Mithraic rite there is indifferently question of Haoma or "juice of 
fresh twigs of the vine*’ or wine; and water is more important than 
this Haoma or wine. Further in the Christian rite the bread and 
wine are changed Into the sanctifying Body and Blood of Christ, 
and this change differentiates the Eucharist from ordinary bread and 
wine; in Mithraism there is no question of anything of th^ sort; 
Mithra is not even symbolized by the offering.^® Finally, it is in no 

” The Professor rightly does not insist on the use of water in the Christian 

rite. 

The statement that the Zoroastrian '‘priests used to consecrate- bread aad 
water”, taken by the Professor from M. Cumont (o.c., p. 133) is not meant by 
this author to point to a dependence on the part of Christianity. In this con- 
nection the following statement of his is worth noting. “'We may speak of. . , . 
a ‘s-upper of Mithra* and his companions, but only as we might of 'the vassal- 
princes of the Empire*, or 'the Socialism of Diocletian*. It is a literary device 
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way certain that in the Vest wine was substituted by Mithra 
worshippers for the unayaikble Haoma used in the East; this is a 
conjecture confirmed by no Mithraic monument.^® It may very 
well be that, in the Vest, Mithraism used only bread and water. 
How then, can anyone affirm and without hesitation, that the 
Christian Eucharist is "the very Horn and Damn, and merely the 
names are changed?” Ve are not sure as to what the Mithraic 
ceremony was exactly. The divergences at any rate are manifest 
and manifold and should prevent a pmdent historian from asserting 
dependence. Or rather, the presumptions, of which we have spoken 
before, should make him say that the theory that Christianity bor- 
rowed from Mithraism is far-fetched and unwise. Besides, the 
Gospels and the Epistles of St. Paul testify to the institution of the 
Eucharist by Christ. It was not therefore borrowed later on from 
Mithraism. 

4. "Both the groups used to take the holy bath at the time 
of initiation” — a sufficient sign that the Christian Baptism was 
"copied” from Mithraism! Is it not^ on the contrary, common- 
sense to say with C. Martindale that "ablution, significant pf moral 
purification, is symbolism to all minds alike?”^® Several cults 
contemporaneous with Christianity used ablutions with water.^^ 
Have they all borrowed the ceremony from Mithraism? And why 
does the Professor pass over in silence the characteristic Mithraic 
initiations with honey and blood and speak only of the one with 
water? 

meant to bring out an analogy, or to indicate vividly and approximately a parallel. 
A word is not a demonstration and one should not hastily conclude from an 
analogy to an influence. Preconceived ]udgments are always the most serious 
obstacle Jo an exact knowledge of the past” (L« Religions Orientates, p, xii). 

^Cf. C. C. Martindale, in Christus, p, 527; and F. Cumont, o.c., p. 135, 
who says about the Mithraic rite; "They placed before the initiate a loaf and 
a cup full of water, over which the priest pronounced the sacred formulas. 
[To the water] wine was then presumably mixed (on meUit sans doute emuiie 
du vin)” 

^Lectures on the History of Religions (London, 1910, Vol. II) The Reli- 
gion of Mithra, p, 28. 

^ “There is nothing to be drawn from this common fund of religious ideas, 
and it would be an unpardonable fallacy to transform these similitudes into 
proofs of interdependence.” F. Prat, The Theology of St, Fatd, transl. J. L. 
Stoddard, 1927, Vol. 11, p. 386. 
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5. The Professor is not yet satisfied with these appropriations. 
^''Almost the whole he says, “of tlie customs and ceremonial part 
pertaining to Mithraism has been transplanted into the religion of 
Christ.” We shall therefore mention some Mithraic rites: ceremonial 
use of honey and milk; stripes; dramatic representations of suffer- 
ing and torment to try the initiate; masks and animal disguises; 
sacred caves and crypts; seven degrees of initiation (one may 
obtain successively the rank of Crow, Veiled, Soldier, Lion, Per- 
sian, Racer of the sun, Father) ; offering of a garland on a sword 
to the Soldier who declares that Mithra is his only crown; a special 
service daily in honour of the Planet to wliich the day of the week 
was sacred; a bath with the blood of a victim slain above the head 
of a candidate.^^ None of these rites are found in Christianity. 
The list could still be notably lengthened. 

Before concluding, let us put side by side two statements 
from Prof. Davoud’s article: first, the text just mentioned that 
**dmost the whole*^ of the Mithraic ceremonies was transplanted 
into Christianity; and then, that "wos/ of the formal rites of the 
faith of Christ are derived from Mithraism’’. In good logic then 
almost the whole of the Christian and of the Mithraic Ritual must 
be one and the same. Are we dreaming? M. Cumont says that any 
accotmt of history which makes one of the two cults equivalent or 
noticeably parallel to the other can only be styled a “caricature.”^® 
The article before us draws that caricature masterfully. 

The two religions compared by Professor Poure-Davoud are 
vastly different from each other in their characteristic aspects; the 
similarities they present are such that only a superficial observer 
can consider them as of importance. The steady opposition 
of Christianity towards any form of syncretism and polytheism; 
the historical evidence we possess about the doctrines and 
substantial rites of primitive Christianity; its appearance in a 
country where Mithraism never entered; — these exclude the 
influence of Mithraism on any of its beliefs and characteristic 

Cumont, o,c., p. 20 sq. 126 sq., 154, etc. The same author says! 
"Mithraism "was involved, in spite of its austerity, in a questionable alliance with 
the orgiastic cult of the mistress of Attis (Cybele) Useless to insist, 
p. 164. 
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rites. 

We make no difficulty in acknowledging that the Christian 
Church assigned the feast of the Nativity of Christ to December 
25, probably because on that day was celebrated the pagan feast of 
sol Invzctus or Natalis Invicti (Mithrae)^ which, be it said in 
passing, was not originally Mithraic. We say "probably”, because 
the question is a disputed one. The great scholar L, Duchesne^"*^ 
attributes the fixing of Christmas on this day to considerations that 
have no relation to any pagan feast. Others hold, with better reasons 
according to us, that the choice of the date was due to the wish 
to supplant more easily the heathen festival which we have just 
mentioned. In 335 i.e., at the time we find Christmas 

celebrated in Rome, Mithraism had lost its influence and "was on 
the wane” in the West. Who can reasonably give the name of 
"usurpation” to the choice of December 25 for Christmas and speak 
here of the "dependence” of Christianity on waning Mithraism.^^ 

In such a subject as the comparison between the Christian and 
Mithraic cults, circumspection and prudence are required. The 
most precise sources of information are early Christian writers. 
The Professor refuses them any credit. They "aimed at proving 
the futility of the Mithra-Cult and propriety of their own faith. 
Thus, for the critical study of the history of religion, this extremely 
prejudiced information becomes useless, and it is repugnant to the 
Persian sense of nationalism” The other sources of information 

^Origines du Quite Charetien (Paris, 1905, Sth ed. p, 26S sq. 

“B. Botte, Les Origines de la Noel et de VEpiphanh {Louvain, 1932) p. 54; 
cf. L. Eisenhofer. Htmdbuch der Katholischen Liturgik (Freiburg i. B., 1932) 
Vol. I, p. 66S. 

“ The Professor says "that the December 25, had to be declared the birthday 
o£ Christ as late as nearly four centuries after him.” In the fifth century 
Mithraism in the West was no more "on the wane”, but dead. How, i£ the 
afifirmacion were true, could it influence Christianity from the grave? But 
the statement is wrong by one century. 

^ Whatever be said of the prejudices and supposed uselessness of the early 
Catholic writers, the point at issue between Christianity and Mithraism is 
certainly outside any question of Nationalism. The concern of the historian is 
not Nationalism but Truth. The Mithraic cult, which no one any longer 
considers as true, is as much beyond the pale of any nationalism to-day as the 
cult of Zeus is to a modern Greek. Catholicism claims to be the only true, and 
consequently universal, religion; it is free from all nationalism and welcomes 
and embraces alike all nations. 
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are for the most part inscriptions, engravings and ruins, the inter- 
pretation of which is very delicate ^nd often purely conjectural.^* 
Yet the Professor neither doubts nor hesitates; the few rites and 
beliefs that present the vaguest similarity with Christianity are at 
once identified. What is overlooked is that one part of the so- 
called ^'appropriations and usurpations” is easily explained by the 
fact that both cults are cults of men and that the other part 
resists any comparison, unless one plays havoc with all methods 
and prudence. How one can venture to speak of "many . . exactly 
similar rites” is simply incomprehensible. 

The obvious solution of Christianity’s having inherited from 
Judaism or from its own Founder, is not even considered, nor is the 
possibility — ^M. F. Cumont says "probability” — ^mentioned that 
Iviithraism, which has shown itself broadly hospitable to the beliefs 
and rites of various religions, may have borrowed some details from 
Christianity as well. 

Vagtxe or inexact statements as well as bold assertions abound, 
while writers are misquoted, documents are passed over in silence, 
chronology is neglected, logic suffers a great deal. The Jewish 
and early Christian books are not opened. The many pagan reli- 
gions of the Roman Empire do not come under consideration. Onl^ 
one thing counts — Mithraism, although we know it very im- 
perfectly. We know, however, too much about Mithraism, about 
its conception of the divinity and of man’s destiny, about its rites 
and beliefs, to admit the theory of "appropriations and usurpations” 
by the supernatural religion of the historical person Christ from 
the cult of the mythical Mithra, 


^ M. Cximont remarks that to write about Mithraism we are more or less 
in the same position as we would be ”had we to write the history of the Church 
in the Middle Ages, if we had at our disposal only the Hebrew Bible'^ and the 
sculptured remains of Roman or Gothic porches.** (O.o., p. xii). 
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It was for matters of revenue and finance alone that Mir Qasim 
had any real aptitude or capacity,^’ and this is why his revenue 
administration bears the fullest impress of his personal supervision, 
direction, and initiative. Having always Lad a profound taste 
for Mathematics, he possessed a natural proficiency in controlling 
the revenue accounts, and checking the financial administration 
in general.^ During his short rule, he completely changed the 
spirit of the revenue system which he had inherited from the 
previous regime, and sought to revolutionise it by introducing 
into it new principles, and reviving in a new form the methods 
and ideas that had once been associated with the administration 
of some of the former Nazims like Jafar Khan, Shuja Khan, or 
Ali Vardi Khan. The laxity, ineflScieucy, and corruption that 
had crept into financial administration in recent years deeply 
prejudiced him against the whole system, and the policy under- 
lying it. He determined to clear the revenue administration of 
its chronic wastefulness, jobbery, and irregularities with a high 
hand, and himself set to infuse into it a vigour that was in a way 
unprecedented. Mir Qasim’s revenue administration is therefore 
of peculiar interest. It not only gives a perfect insight into his 
characteristic severity and oppression, but forms the background 
for the revenue administration of the East India Company in 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. 

The Nawab aimed at thoroughly overhauling the whole 

^ Vansittart’s Narrative, II, p. 187. 

^Siyar, (Lucknow Text), p. 712. 
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structure of the revenue administration, and started with the refor- 
mation of the central revenue office. The officials of the former 
regime were all taken to task for alleged misappropriations, and 
made to disgorge whatever they had been able to amass for them- 
selves.^ With the help of some old 'mutasaddis* of Ali Vardi Khan, 
the Nawab was enabled to detect numerous embezdements. The 
farmers and collectors who hid been similarly reported against were 
all ruthlessly punished, and their private property confiscated indis- 
criminately. In fact, the wealth of the suspected individuals came 
to be regarded as sufficient proof of their guilt. New officials 
were appointed to replace the former incumbents both at 
Murshidabad, and other places. During his short rule, there was 
such frequent supersession of officials on the slightest suspicion that 
nobody was safe, and the Nawab was held in great terror on 
account of his suspicious character, and ability in accounts. The 
office of the Diwan, and that of the Naib Diwans changed hands 
several times during his regime, simply because the Nawab could 
not place any reliance on the integrity of his officials. He kept a 
sharp eye on his revenue officials, lest . they should misappropriate 
government funds, and meted out exemplary punishments to 
offenders. By sheer terrorism, Mir Qasim soon managed to stamp 
out all corruption and waste. 

It is interesting to note that the Nawab sought to check the 
influence of the Qanungos who were the hereditary record officers 
of the parganahs, and as such were in possession of all the essential 
information relating to the value, tenure, measurements, sales, or 
transfers of the lands. By virtue of their position as Registrars of 
the lands they^ held a unique office in the revenue system of the 
country. Without their co-operation the efficient collection of the 

“Siyar, p. 

Muisajffar-namali (Alid Univ. MS.), p. 304 etc. 

Tarikh-i-MuzaRari (Alld, Univ. MS.), p, 771, 

Khulasat (J. B. O. R. S., V, p. 351,) 

Beng. Sel. Com., Oct. 26, 1760, (Vice Letter from Vansittiart, dated Oct. 
24, 1760.) 

Reflections on the Present Commotions in Bengal, p, 8. 

‘^ Journal of Indian History, Yol. Ill, Part, 2. Vide Mr. Ramsbotham*s 
article on the Qanungos. His “studies, in the land Revenue History of Bengal” 
(p. 154 etc.) may also be consulted. 
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land-revenue was practically impossible.® Mir Qasim was fully 
aware of their importance, anS was determined to curb their tradi- 
tional authority. He commenced the policy of restricting their 
duties and influence, and did not put any trust in them. He 
effectively restrained their usurpation;® and if he had long been 
in power, their inordinate consequence would have absolutely dis- 
appeared. Originally’’^ meant to be guides in the collection of the 
revenues, and employed as a valuable check on the zemindars and 
government oflScers, the Qanungos had, with the breakdown of the 
Mughal government, acquired an excessive power which they only 
too frequently abused to the detriment of the government. The 
Nawab was therefore not unjustified in refusing to repose any con- 
fidence in them. It may be added that after the restoration of 
Mir Jafar, however, the Qanungos again acquired their former 
importance. 

The outstanding feature of Mir Qasim’s revenue policy, how- 
ever, was his pronotmced aversion to the zemindars.® He made it 
a settled policy to reduce their power, and bring them under the 
strictest control.® It is clear that, if the Nawab had ruled for a 
sufSciently long period, he would have put an end to the very 
institution of the zemindars. His prejudice against the latter can 
be easily accounted for. 

In the first place, the zemindars were regarded as politically 
dangerous owing to their local influence and resources, and could 
not be depended upon in times of danger and revoKition. Ghulam 
Husain who appears to have been strongly prejudiced against the 
zemindars as a class has vindicated the Nawab’s hostility to them 
on the ground that the latter were a set of treacherous, short- 
sighted, and refractory people always ready to turn against the 
government, and profit by its diflSculties.-*-® 

® Board of Revenue, Original Consultations, May 18, 1787. No. 63. (Vide 
Mr. Patterson’s report.) 

«Ibid. 

^Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 47, and also p. 66. 

®Siyar, p. 698. 

Khiilasat (J.B.O.R.S. V. p. 352). 

® Siyar, p. 708. 

Vansittart’s Narrative, III, pp. 381-2, 

“Siyar, p. 698. 
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In the second place, some of the zemindars had come to occupy 
the position of little potentates in their country, and were openly 
defiant on the strength of their armies and forts which they had 
at their disposal. The powerful zemindars such as those of 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Bishnupur, or those of the Bhojpur country 
in Bihar possessed large military forces of their own, and with the 
help of these they could frequently rise against the government, or 
join any invader. The Nawab naturally looked upon the unusual 
military resources of these zemindars as a source of real danger to 
his authority. Their hostile conduct during the incursions of the 
Shahzadah convinced him of the immediate necessity of over- 
throwing their power. 

In the third place, the Nawab intended to collect all that the 
ryots paid, and considered the emoluments of the zemindars a huge 
loss to the state. His idea seems to have been that the zemindars 
exacted from the ryots an unduly large amount for themselves, and 
thus defrauded the government of its just share of the revenues. 
The existence of such middlemen was therefore bound to appear 
objectionable to the Nawab who wanted to squeeze everything for 
himself, and leave only the minimum amount for the intermediate 
agency. 

In the fourth place, the Nawab believed that the zemindars 
deliberately and fraudulently concealed the real value of the lands 
thus making it difficult for the government to ascertain and realise 
its proper dues. Collusion with the corrupt Qanungos would always 
enable them to hold back all the vital information concerning their 
lands, or profits. 

In the fifth place many of the zemindars earned the displeasttre 
of the Nawab for having been reported to have made friends with 
the Company’s mutasaddis with a view to lessen the revenues. Not 
long after his accession the Nawab complained of it to the Governor 

^“Original Minutes of the Governor-General and Council of Fort 'William 
on the Settlement and Collection of the Revenues of Bengal, with a Plan of 
Settlement, recommended to the court of Directors in January, 1776”, By 
Phillip Francis, p. 23. “Minute of Mr. Shore respecting the Permanent Settlement 
of the lands in the Bengal Provinces”, dated June 18, 178^, 

Burke was guilty of very little exaggeration when he declared in the House 
of Commons during the trial of Warren Hastings”. . . .he (the Nawab) began a 
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who hastened to assure him that the company*s mutasaddis would be 
punished in case they combined with the zemindars, and that no 
attention would be paid to the requests of the latter for the reduc- 
tion of the revenues. 

In the sixth place, the zemindars were frequently known to have 
lent to, or borrowed from the gentlemen of the factories, or the 
Company’s gumashtahs. The active partisanship of the latter was 
alleged to have encouraged the zemindars to withhold large balances 
due to the government.^^ The Governor had finally to prohibit the 
practice of the factory people to lend to, or borrow from the zemin- 
dars and other subordinates of the government.^^ 

In the seventh place, the zemindars usually under little check 
freely tyrannised over the helpless ryots, and practised every species 
of imposition and exaction. The Nawab had thus a good ground 
for chastising the rapacious zemindars^® who were guilty of vio- 
lence, or oppression of any sort. 

Lastly, it is apparent that the Nawab meant to follow in the 
footsteps of one of his distinguished predecessors, Murshid Quti 
Khan,^® who had kept the zemindars under a thorough submission 
and had aimed at putting the collections as far as possible into the 
hands of his own 'amils* in order to reduce the power of the 
former, 

Mir Qasim’s policy of subverting the order of the hereditary 
landlords was not a novel one. What is significant is that he adopted 
the principle of his predecessors, followed it consistently, and made 
it a prominent feature of his government. That the zemindari 
system in Bengal escaped extinction was really due to the abrupt 
termination of Mir Qasim’s rule. If he had found time to mature 

scene o? extortion, horrible, nefarious, without precedent or example, upon almost 

all the landed interest of that country began to rack and tear the provinces.” 

Vide E. A. Bond’s speeches, etc. Vol. 1, p. 63. 

^ Trans. P. L. I., 1761, No. 121. p. 20. 

^Abs. P. L. R., 1739-65, p. IS, 

Trans, P. L. L, 1762, No, 146, p. 77. 

1762-3, No. 2, p. 4. 

^®Siyar, p. 712. 

Khubsat (J.B.O.R.S. V. p. 606). 

“Vide Maasir-i-Alamgiri, p. 483, and Maasir-ul-Umara, p. 731. (Vol. HI*’ 
Persian Text). 

^'^Siyar, p. 698. 
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his plans, the subjects of the state, as Shore pointed out in his 
famous minute on the permanent settlement of Bengal, “would have 
been reduced to three classes only, an oppressed peasantry, rapacious 
tax-gatherers, and an over-awing military”.^® Permitted by Mr, 
Vansittart to dismiss^^ the Zemindars at his will, the Nawab during 
the very commencement of his rule dispossessed numerous zemindars 
of Bihar and appointed^® his own 'amils’ and 'tahsildars’. Sub- 
sequently, he imprisoned almost all the principal zemindars of the 
country at Monghyr. His disputes with the English, however, 
proved to be auspicious for the zemindars who welcomed the over- 
throw of the Nawab with a sigh of relief. 

The prime object of Mir Qasim’s strict revenue administration 
was to resume for the benefit of the central exchequer all the con- 
cealed exactions of the zemindars, faujdars, or jagirdars, and thus 
easily augment the resources of the government. These so-called 
resumptions made by the Nawab were actuated by the desire to 
collect all that the cultivators and ryots actually paid. The profits 
derived from such increased collections were known as ^Kifayet’. By 
bringing to account the private exactions, the Nawab made an 
immense increase of revenue. The enhancement was made under 
the following heads: — 

(A) ^Kifayat Hasf-o-bud^ This increase demanded on a 
rigorous examination of the rent rolls, and the past 
and present sources of gross revenue was confined^ ^ 
to the two great frontier zemindaries of Birbhum and 
Dinajpur. The major part of Birbhum had been 
assigned since the time of Akbar for the maintenance 
of a local militia to guard the western frontiers, 
hence the rajas of Birbhum, being the Wardens of 
the Western marches, had considerable resources at 
their command, and after the death of Ali Vardi 
Khan even aspired after independence. It was thus 

Fifth Report on East India Affairs, 1812. 

(Calcutta Reprint) Vol. 11. p. 17, 

Abs. F. L. L, 1759-^5, p. U, 

“Abs. P. L, R., 1759-65, p. 12 and p. 17. 

® Vide Grant’s Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of 
Bengal. 
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also a political necessity to resume the assigned lands, 
scrutinise the ‘^actual collections, and reduce the 
militia corps of the raja. As the latter -would not 
submit peacefully, the Nawab had recourse to military 
operations, and compelled him to accept an enhanced 
assessment, Dinajpur had also been originally lightly 
assessed, and its farming zemindar was alleged to have 
withheld from the government vast profits derived 
from increased cultivation and resumption of jagir 
lands. The total additional revenue resulting from 
the *hast-o-bud’ investigations in Birbhum and 
Dinajpur was estimated by Mr. James Grant at 
Rs. 14,72, 

(B) ^^Kifayet Faujdari”. These profits similarly arose from 
the fresh territorial assessments of the various frontier 
districts held by the faujdars who had been clandes- 
tinely exacting for their own benefit large amounts 
in addition to the usual revenue. The Nawab could 
not have tolerated these supposed defalcations, and he 
took steps to bring these concealed collections to the 
credit of the government. The total profits accruing 
from the resumption of the private collections in 
Dacca, Purnea, Rangpur, Rajmahal, Chittagong and 
Burdwan amounted to Rs. 32,15,295.^^ 

(G) ”Kifayaf Sair, These profits were derived by carrying 
to public credit the fraudulent exactions in custom 
duties etc. The Nawab brought to account the defal- 
cations of the subordinates who had been held to have 
defrauded the government of large profits arising 
from markets, customs, duties, of various licenses. 
The total amount of *'Sair” increase was 
Rs. .4,58,944.23 

(D) ^^Resumptions of the surplus assessments on Jagir 

“Siyar, p. 698. 

“ FUtli Report, Vol. 11, p. 239. 

“Ifcid, p. 236. 

“Ibid. 
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lands^\ The Nawab exhibited an unusual skill in 
resuming the accumulated assessments levied^^ by the 
holders of the important temporary jagirs, and in- 
cluding this increased amount in the 'jamabandi* of 
Jafar Khan. The amount so resumed by the Nawab 
was no less than Rs. 18,81,014. 

Besides the aforesaid "resumptions** the Nawab had recourse to 
another questionable expedient of effecting an immediate increase in 
revenue. Owing to a marked depreciation in the value of silver 
coins, the government had been forced to adopt the practice of 
annual re-coinage in order to compensate itself by subjecting the 
'sikkahs* of the previous ycar^^ to a 'Battah*^®. The 
zemindars, however, used to levy the whole, and more frequently 
a larger ‘battah* from the ryots on a false plea of indemnification, 
although they had to pay no discount on the coins of the current 
year, in which they were to pay their revenue. Mir Qasim being 
apprised of this fraudulent practice seems to have concluded that 
larger assessment could be easily borne by the country than was 
admitted in the annual 'band-o-bast*. On this assumption, he 
ordained a general increase in the levy to the extent of 1 Yz annas, 
or 3|32 parts of the existing crown rents. The total increase in 
this manner amounted according to Mr. James Grant,®® to 
Rs. 4, J 3,448. The amount was estimated at a slightly lower figure 
by Mr. Verelst whose estimate was adopted in its report by the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy in 1773. According to the latter, the Nawab 
made an addition of Rs. 4,50,164-2-9.®® 

In order to sectire the maximum revenue, the Nawab took great 
pains to introduce the strictest economy in the expenses of collec- 
tion, besides detecting and resuming all the concealed exac^ons of 

^Grant’s Historical and comparative Analysis of the Finances of Bengal. 

^According to the mint books of Calcutta, dated March 3, 17^0, the 
MurshiJabad *sikkah* weighed 179*65 grains. 

®®It appears from Hastings’s ‘^Regulations proposed for the government of 
Bengal” that the Nawab had intended to reduce the ‘battah’ and mix an alloy of 
copper in the proportion of 9% with the rupees but these currency reforms were 
never .actually carried out. 

Grant’s Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of Bengal. 
His figure is taken from Muhammad Raza Khan’s assessment. 

Fourth Report from the Committee of Secrecy, 1773, p. 3, and p. 96, 
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the zemindars, farmers, faujdars and jagirdars. He appointed 
‘amils’®^ for the eflScient collection of the revenues, and the latter 
were accountable only to himself.®^ Through his amils, the Nawab 
controlled the main springs of the revenue administration. He 
checked the extraordinary power of the Ray Rayan®* and cut down 
the enormous stipends of the intermediate agency.®^ 

It is easy to account for the Nawab’s unusual severity in col- 
lections. The very precariousness of his position led him to make 
an exorbitant increase in revenue, and reduce the cost of collection 
to the bare minimum. He not only intended to make his govern- 
ment financially solvent, and meet the demands of the Company, 
but had also determined from the outset to throw ofi the yoke of 
the English and prepare for the eventual hostilities. His ambition 
could be fulfilled, only if he had the funds to equip and maintain 
a large and efficient army. He thus badly needed money, and the 
only way of raising it was the strict enforcement of economy on the 
one hand, and the pitiless augmentation of revenue on the other. 
It may be that the Nawab in increasing the revenues was partly 
inspired by the example of some of his predecessors, like Murshid 
Quli Khan, Shuja Khan, and Ali Wardi Khan who had all imposed 
fresh *abwabs* in addition to the original *Tumar-jama’ or TodarmaFs 
settlement, but it cannot be overlooked that the former impositions 
had been insignificant in amount when compared to those of Mir 
Qasim. The latter enforced in two years an increase which sur- 
passed the total addition made during the last two centuries! 

Mir Qasim’s revenue policy was not only strict, but was also 
vitiated by a strange disregard of the ultimate consequences of his 
extortionate demands. Had he been a prudent financier, he would 
not have preferred an immediate abnormal increase of revenue to a 
permanent growing income. He was only a relentless collector, 
rather than a far-sighted statesman. As such, his revenue admiiiis- 

Sixth Report, 1782, appendix, 15, 

MuzadBfar-Namah (AUd* Univ. M.S. p. 333), 

Letter from Murshidabad to the Calcutta Board, March 25, 17^5. (Vide 
Miss Moncton Jones j Warren Hastings in Bengal, p. 70). 

“Ibid. 

“Mr. Shore’s minute, dated June 1789. (Vide Fifth Report, Vol. II, p. 17). 

7 
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tration was no better than an organised plunder.®® Shore whose 
knowledge of revenue afFairs was unequalled felt constrained to 

admit, ** I entertain the strongest conviction that 

Cossim Ali*s demand was a mere pillage and rack-rent.’’®® Grant’s 
famous contention®'^ that Bengal was under-assessed, and that Mir 
Qasim’s increase had been perfectly justified has failed®® to con- 
vince anybody, because his historical survey is based mostly on 
unreliable persian accounts '"procured through the influence of a 
light and private purse,”®® and his conclusions are tainted by wrong 
assumptions. 

The Nawab had neither the time, nor the inclination to take 
the trouble of re-assessing the country after investigating whether 
the ryots could meet the extortionate demands of the zemindars. 
He did not think it necessary to get the lands resurveyed, and the 
actual produce of the soil ascertained by Amins and Shiqdars/® as 
Murshid Quli Khan had done during his regime. The mere fact 
that the intermediate agency fraudulently enforced additional 
impositions was taken for proof of the capacity of the ryots to 
bear extra taxation without distress. Nothing could have been 
more short-sighted. It should have been thoroughly investigated 
how far the impositions were just and equitable. The Nawab was, 
however, not eager to be benevolent. His purpose was simply to 
enhance^^ the resources of the state by appropriating the alleged 
profits of the zemindars. It must not be forgotten that the ryots 
were not protected from new exactions of the latter who did cer- 
tainly attempt to make up for what they had lost.*^® Thus, the 
increased burden really fell upon the impoverished ryots who 
groaned under a double taxation in addition to a multiplicity of 

Ninth Report from the Select Committee, 1783, p. 54. 

Sixth Report, 1782, appendix, 14, Francis: Minutes etc,, p. 23. 

“Fifth Report, Voi. II. p. 19. 

Grant’s Historical Comparative Analysis of the Finances of Bengal. 

“Ascoli’s Early Revenue History of Bengal, p. 47, 

“Even if it be conceded that the twenty volumes of Persian accounts on 
which Grant based his estimates are authentic, they can be regarded merely as 
tentative budgets. 

^ For details regarding the survey of lands in Mughal times, vide Ain-i- 
Akbari, Vol. II. p. 45, ^c, 

^^Vansittart’s Narrative, It, p, 187, 

^Shore’s Minute, dated June 18, 1789. 
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local exactions. 

It has often been hastily assumed that the extreme misery of 
the masses during Mir Qasim*s rule was due merely to the rapacity 
of the English merchants and their subordinates. That it was the 
crushing weight of taxation which was principally responsible 
for the excessive poverty of the masses is generally overlooked. A 
few details are available which serve to indicate the ruinous effect 
of Mir Qasim’s exorbitant demands. According to Major James 
RennelPs account^^ about 30,000 families left the district of 
Rangpur in one year, and settled in Cooch Bihar which was then 
outside the Nawab’s jurisdiction. Mr. Richard Becher, Resident 

at Murshidabad, wrote on August 26, 1769, 'Cossim Ally 

by means of his extortions and unjust claims so ravaged and plun- 
dered the district (Dinajpur) that afterwards the Aumils of Jaffier 
Ally Cawn, notwithstanding all the abilities they could exert, could 
not collect more than ten lacks in the space of two years.”^^ 

It is thus perfectly clear that the Nawab was utterly blind 
to the future welfare of the country. He exerted himself solely 
to enrich himself as quickly as possible at the expense of the rack- 
rented cultivators. A policy like this was not far from killing 
the proverbial goose that laid the golden eggs. The heartless 
severity of the collections was not abated even during a widespread 
famine that raged in 1761.^® The scarcity of provisions was so 
great that children were reported to have been sold^® in Calcutta. 
The Governor requested the Naib at Murshidabad, in a letter 
dated July 24, 1761, to arrange an immediate despatch of rice to 
Caicutta^'*^ The only relief that the Nawab appears to have at 
last afforded to the people was a temporary remission of duties on 
rice. £ven this petty concession seems to have been denied by 

“ Reports from Committees of the Hmise of Commons, Vol. V, East In^es, 
1781-2, p. 36. For a detailed information relating to the revenue operations 
in Rangpur, Vide Glazier: “Further Notes on t£e Rungpore Records,” PP- 
XXXIX— XI. 

^ The letter Copy Books of the Resident at the Durbar at Murshidabad, 
17 ^ 9 — 1770. Edited by Firminger, p. XXV. For the Nawab*s settlement of 
Dinajpur* Vide the Fifty Report, , Vol. II, pp. 121-2. 

"Trans., P. E. I. 1761, No. 320, p. 158. 

"Trans., P. L. I. 1761, No. 320 , p. 158. 

"Trans., P. L. I. 1761. No. 340, p. 170. 
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the exacting collectors. The Diwan of Hooghly had once to be 
strongly reprimanded for having permitted the collection of duties 
on grains in spite of the Nawab’s orders.'^® 

In regard to the total annual income of the Subah under Mir 
Qasim, there was a difference of opinion between Grant and Shore. 
According to the former the total ‘band-o-bast* of Bengal alone 
amounted to Rs. 2,1^,24,223 at the close of the NawaVs administra- 
tion.^^ Whereas on the basis of authentic records in the revenue 
department Shore held the total settlement of Bengal for 1169 
( 1762 -}) to have been Rs. 2,41,18,9124-5-2.^® Shore’s figures 
may be regarded as fairly correct. According to the estimates of 
both Shore and Grant, the total increase made by the Nawab on 
the former revenues amounted to Rs. 74,81,340. To the revenues 
of Bengal should be added about Rs. 65,00,000, the receipts from 
Bihar, and Rs. 11,00,000, the ‘Malguzari’ of Midnapur.**^ Grant 
estimated the net annual income of the Nawab after making 
allowances for all military and civil expenses of the government 
at the moderate amount of two crores. That this estimate is not 
far from the truth will be evident from ‘the fact that the total 
revenues of the Subah in 1762, according to the accounts taken 
from the books of the exchequer, were Rs. 2,86,76,813.®^ It is 
needless to add that the figures noted above relate only to the 
Diwani Lands, Burdwan, Midnapur and Chittagong having been 
ceded®^ to the Company in 1760. 

It is a pity that no detailed, or authentic details with respect 
to the rates are available, but a rough idea about them can be 
formed from the statements of certain contemporary observers 
like Holweli and Bolts. It may be stated beforehand that the 
government dues amounted frequently to no less than one-half of 

“Trans., P. L, I., 17^1, No. 345, p. 173. 

“ Vide Grant’s Historical and Oamparative Analysis of the Finances of 
Bengal. For details vide Fifth Report, Vol. 11, pp. 239-325. 

“Fifth Report, Vol II, p. 124. 

®^Vide Grant’s Supplement to the ’Historical and Comparative Analysis of 
the Finuices of Bengal’, June 30, 1787. 

The East India Examiner, No. Ill, September U, 1766, p. 16. 

“ For details regarding the revenues of the ceded lands vide Fifth R^rt, 11, 
pp. 257-60, and Fourth R^ort from the Committee of Secrecy, 1773. 

Mr. Johnstone in bis “Letter to the . Proprietors of East In^a Stock, p. 4.” 
stated that the ceded lands yielded roughly £6000,000 per annum. 
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the gross produce.®^ Besides the ordinary land rents, the ryot was 
also forced to pay the additi(&al ‘abwabs’ imposed by the state as 
well as by the zemindars. It would therefore be no exaggeration 
to state that hardly anything was left to the peasants beyond a 
bare subsistence. “In the aggregate”, as Sir W, Hunter puts it, 
“so much was taken by the state as to leave the land no selling 
value beyond that of the crop on it”. The average ground rent 
was three ‘sikkah* rupees per bigha®® (about one-third of an acre), 
but this is only a! moderate estimate, and is applicable only to rice 
producing lands. The rate for peas, wheat, barley, and other 
grains was never less than half the produce, and that for opium, 
sugarcane, or betel varied from seven to thirty-two ‘sikkah’ rupees 
per bigha.®® 

Mir Qasim’s revenue administration devoid as it was of every 
principle of sound policy and statesmanship marked one of the 
worst periods of rack-rent and exploitation in the revenue history 
of Bihar and Bengal, The economic resources of the country were 
ruthlessly strained almost to the breaking-point for the benefit 
of the state; and the well-being of the ryots, upon which alone 
rests the advancement of an agricultural country like India, was 
woefully neglected! 

“ Hunter’s Bengal MS. Records, p, ZS. 

“Holwell’s *'Interesting Hi>todcal Events*’, p. 221. 

“Bolts; “Considerations cn India Affairs”, p. 154. 



Miscellaneous Conttibutions 

A VOTIVE STCrPA FROM BIHAR 
By O. Stein, Ph.D, 

Two inscriptions are incised on a greenish (granite) stone, 
forming a votive-stupa, one of a number of similar Stupas and 
other sculptures, collected by Mr, P, C. Chaudhuri, I.C.S., lately 
Magistrate at Bihar Sharif, Patna. The Stupa (Fig, a) which bears 
the inscriptions in characters of the 9|l0th cent, A.D., has a quad- 
rangular base of 1,5X13,5 inches and a height of 19 inches. Over the 
plinth follow three terraces; the middle part is projected in the width 
of the curved niches on each of the four sides, covering a Buddha- 
figure, seating in dhyanam^dra. Below the Buddha-niches go two 
medins; the long-stretched dome of the Stupa is surrounded by three 
tori, covering symmetrically the space of the dome in the height of 
the niches. On the top of the Stupa the rests of a circular, now 
broken, cover are to be seen, with a small hole in the centre, perhaps 
representing a harmika with the yaztu 

I. On the upper of the two medhh below the reliefs begins 
the first inscription (fig. b) , ending on the other face, containing 
the formula in a dilapidated form: 

(Left) \ye dha\r'ma hetuprabhava hetum 
(Centre) fesdTn Tathdgato hyavadat te\sam\ 

(Right) ca yo nirodha, 

(Next face) \evam vad% ina\hasYam(i^ah 
This formula, the last verse of the Lalitavistara^, occprs in 
many inscriptions; the following list, incomplete as it may be, shows 
the frequency. 

1. Bakhra colmnn, in its neighbourhood a Buddha image, 
with the formula above, slightly variating: ye dharmma beiupra- 
bhavds te\dm hetum Tathdgata uvdca. 

2a» Nearly the same text on a stone from the Sarnath Stupa. 


KERN, Buddhism, p, 25, 
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(JASB IV, 1835, pp. 13 If!.; cf. the remarks E. BURNOUF’s, Le 
Lotus de la bonne Loie, New ed., Paris 1925, App. V, pp. 522j0E.) 

2b, On the back of a slab from Sarnath, "containing conven- 
tional representations of scenes of the Buddha^s life. The characters 
belong to the 4th, or, perhaps, the 3rd century A.D.*’ (KONOV^, 
Ep. Ind. IX, p. 293). 

3. Kanheri: JRAS, BB, VI, p- 13, No. 

4. On clay seals from Pakan Bihar {6 miles to the east of 
Sankisa, U.P.); CUNNINGHAM, ArchaeoL Survey Reports XI, 
pp. 31, 33, 37, No. 13f. 

5. On the lotus-seat of Buddha image in bhiimhpar^a-^ttitu&Q, 
in the Jardine Musetmx at Khajuraho, letters of the 9th cent. A.D. 
(D. R. BHANDARKAR, PRAS, V7C., 1903|4, p. 47; No: 1991; Ep. 
Ind. XX, App. p. 262, No. 1871; a picture of the Buddha sculpture 
with the inscription in B. L. DHAMA, A Guide to Khajuraho. 
Bombay 1927, Plate XII a). 

6. A number of seals from Nalanda give in Sanskrit or in 
Prakrit the formula. "This formula is found written usually in the 
northern script of about the eighth century (AD.), and even later, 
not orJy on the seals or plaques but also on a number of images, 
stones and bricks, excavated from N^anda”. (KIRANANDA 
SASTRI, Ep.Tnd. XXI, p. 72). 

7. Inscription on a square loose stone, found in a large 

modern temple close to the village of Devika-para, less than 54 
mile east of the caves of Mahathan (near Kanheri) . (E. W. WEST, 

JRAS, BB, Vol. Vi, No. XXI, 1862, text and lithographed copy 
p. 13, No. 61). 

8. In Tibet on a great number of Tsha-tsha’s, Mchod-rten’s 
and sculptures of Buddhist deities. (G. TUCCI, Indo-Tibetica I, 
Roma 1932, p. 27, 73jeF., Nos. 1-27, 30-41, 44; p. 85f., No. 70f.; 
p. 88, No. 83f.; p. 91, No. 100; p. 95, No. 115; p. 97, No. 121; 
p. 106f., Nos. 148, 150, 152). 

9. A small votive tablet from Pyogingyi-Kon in South-Indian 
characters, "these few fragments, which may be ascribed to the 5th, 
to the 7th centuries A.D., are interesting as they are the oldest ever 
found in Burma bearing legends in these characters”. (Ch. 
DUROISELLE, ASI, AR 1928|29, 1933, p. 107). 
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10. An inscription from Eleddah, Malakka, see KERN, 
Verspr, Geschr. Ill, p. 255. 

The present inscription may be one of the "numbers of short 
inscriptions of two or three lines scattered about Gaya and Buddha 
Gaya, and other places in Magadha, but most of them contain only 
the well-known profession of the Buddhist faith, beginning with 

dhammd 

11. In the central part of the lower cankranut^^ is a mutilated 
inscription (fig. c) in eastern characters of the 10th cent. A.D. 
incised, the left edge, the beginning, of which is missing; the last 
letter is indistinct, the following perhaps missing, as the stone is 
damaged on the right corner of that part; the inscription is con- 
tinued on the righ by one letter. The first letter to be seen is 
with a superscribed r; before that the lower part of dha seems 
visible; as there was space for two letters only, one would suggest 
the reading: d\deyaiha\rma\ | After that stands: yah acayanagara. 
The following letter appears to be ksi^ the lacuna may have con- 
tained one or two letters; on the right side from the central portion 
bhyah, is visible. The whole inscription, therefore^ would run: 
\deyadha}\rma (/) \yah {!) Acayanagaraksi . .bhyah\\ A town 
Acayanagara^ seems to be unknown; nor is it easy to complete the 
word ksi (?) . .bhyah, perhaps h£U]ebhyah should be meant. 

^CUNNINGHAM, Arch. Survey Report III, p. 113. 

® There exists Jaipur, which appears in Fr. BUCHANAN’s Journal (J.B.O.R.S. 
Vin, 1922, p, 213) under the form Jainagar; about the Rajas cf. p. 273 f., where 
the form Jainagar is found. It is the Jainagar, mentioned by CUNNINGHAM, 
Arch. Survey Report, III, p. 125, near Lakhi Sarai, 25°11' N. 86“6' E. On 
Ajaipur in Bihar, mentioned in Skandagupta*s Bihar Stone Pillar Inscription 
(Corpus Inscr, Indie. Ill, p, 47ff. No. 12) and in Devapaladeva’s Nalanda-Copper 
Plate (Ep. httd. XVn, pp. 310 ff.) 

See P, C. CHAUUHIRI, J.B.O.R.S. 19, 1933, 337if., identified with the village 
Ajaipur in Bihar, Lat. 25 “IJ'. Long, 83°25'. Though the exchange of — ^ura and 
— mgara in the ending of local place-names is not of great importance, die ca in 
Acaya — offers a more difficult obstacle to identify the place with Ajaipur. 



CHANDASENA OF THE KAUMUDiMAHOTSAVA 
By Dasharatha Sharma 


Mr. K. P. JTayaswal rightly identifies Chandasena of the 
Kaumudimahotsava with Chandra, the first Gupta ruler of 
Magadha, and for Chandra becoming Chanda in Prakrit, he refers 
to the inscription of Chandasati, the Satavahana king, published in 
E, L Vol. XVIII, p. 317. Such a reference is, however, perhaps 
unnecessary, because the Sanskrit name Chandra seems to be alluded 
to in the verse IV. 2 of the drama itself. The verse runs as 
follows: — 




Here Mantragupta’s spy, wandering in the guise of a musician, 
speaks not only of the moon, but also of Chandra, the Gupta ruler. 
Both can be described as the one on account of 


the dark spots on her surface, and the other on account of the sin in- 
curred by the slaughter of his adoptive father. The phrase 
q fa cf '<.1 is clear in its application to the 
moon. But it has also a covert reference to Chandragupta whose 
^rise* was brought about (fh«llaa) by his marriage with 
a Lichchhavi princess. 



Reviews and Notices of Books 

EXPLORATIONS IN SIND"- 
By A. Banerji-Sastri 

[Memoirs of the Archcsological Suryey of India No. 48 being 
a report of the exploratory survey carried out during the years 
1^27-28, 1929-30 and 1930-31 by N. G. Majumdar, Assistant 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, published in 
1934.] 

Since R. D. Banerji’s discovery of Mahenjo-daro in 1922,^ 
excavations and explorations at Nal in the Kalat State of Baluchistan 
in 192 5-2 ^ by Hargreaves, and a survey of Northern and Southern 
Baluchistan in 1926-27, and 1927-28 by Stein, have been followed 
up by examinations of chalcolithic sites in the Indus valley itself 
in 1925 by Dikshit and in 1927-31 by Majumdar whose jSnds are 
described in the memoir under notice. 

The results so far have been to carry back the history of 
Indian civilization to at least the 4th millennium B.C., and to 
point out the connection of India with Egypt, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Crete and islands of the Mediterranean.^ If the discoveries of a 
chalcolithic civilization in the Jumna and the Gangetic valleys® be 
taken into consideration, archaeology has succeeded in linking up 
the Ganges — ^Jumna — Hindus civilization with that of Persia — 
Mesopotamia — ^Aegean. Majumdar’s explorations emphasise the 
maritime and riparian character of this civilization as pointed out 
by me in my Asura India p. 100. '‘Living in a flat ripariar^ tracts, 
the Indus people could find almost unlimited scope for agricultural 
pursuits, like the Egyptians in the Nile valley or the Sumerians and 

^Memoirs of tLe Archeological Survey of India, No. 48, pp, 1 — 172, 
Plate I— XLVI. 

^Marshall, Mahenjo-daro, Vol. I, pp. 103—4; Mackay, ihid,, p. 334. 

^Frankfort, Annual Bibliography of Indian Archosology, Leyden, 1^34, 

pp. 1—12. 

® Banerji-Sastri, “Remains of a Pfeliistoric Civilization in the Gangetic 
Valley*', Baihak Commemoration Volume, 1934, pp. 248 — 61. 
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the Babylonians in the valley watered by the Euphrates and the 
Tigris.” — Majumdar, op, cit,, p. 146. The close affinity between the 
Indus civilization and that of the ancient Near East has been shown 
by Frankfort in the parallels between the typical finds at Mahenjo- 
daro and those excavated by him in the Akkadian city of Tell Asmar 
(25 00 B.C.) and by Langdon in his excavations at Kish. In another 
direction, the chain of prehistoric sites in Sind from Limo Junejo in 
the north to Orangi and Tharro to the south, and at Nal go to 
corroborate Stein’s stratification of certain sites in Baluchistan and 
his conclusion that the Kulli-Mehi pottery belongs to an epoch 
earlier than that of Nal: '*some of the patterns appearing on the 
KuIIi-Mehi ware, e.g., the bulls, fishes and the Vipal leaf representa- 
tions, have become more stylized at Nal.” — Majumdar, op, ciL, 
p. 151. If KuUi-Mehi is older than Nal, Amri pottery is shown 
by Majumdar's finds to be older than Mahenjo-daro pottery, 
specially in view of the stratigraphical evidence. (Ibid, p. 151.) 
The relative chronological position of the Amri-Ktilli-Mehi, Nal 
and Mahenjo-daro pottery is intimately connected up with the 
relation of ancient India to the western world on the one hand and 
to the Jumna-Ganges-Pacific on the othor. Regional studies, like 
those of Evans at Crete, Frankfort in Akkadia, Woolley at Ufj 
Langdon at Kish, Marshall at Mahenjo-daro, Majumdar^s present 
explorations in southern Sind and mine at'Buxar must precede all 
attempts at co-ordination and world-wide generalisations. 

In an evaluation of this ancient Indian civilization, however, 
two questions should be kept constantly in view; 

(i) Chronology — does literary and linguistic tradition 

(however late) throw any light on archaeology 
(specially pottery, terra cotta and script)? 

(ii) Extrusive or intrusive nature of this civilization and its 

Ramifications. 

(i) Chronology. 

Ancient Indian history is divided into four distinct epochs 
according to the Puranas; 

{a) •manusya pt^fs; 

(b) the seven chief rsiganas; 
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(c) Mann Svdyambfniva; 

{d) Manu Yaivasvata, 

After the end of each age, follows an interval of, gestation or 
seed-time, htpYtha, santyaty-artha, santmartka and santdna-kara 
(Vd, P'ur. 61 y 158, 161, 48). The interval is due to the periodic 
destruction of the land through inundation or deluge or pralayay a 
local catastrophe, which is to be clearly distinguished from 
makdpralaya in which the whole world is involved^. Matsya Pur, 
Ch. I). The hi jar t ha (Apastamba) gradually leads to the restora- 
tion of population. The difference between khandapralaya and 
mahdpralayay a partial and complete deluge indicates a local or 
universal destruction. In one case i.e,, in a local disaster, a fresh 
civilization springs up; in the other, fresh forms of life start anew 
from the fish in the water slowly on to man whose history then 
merges into the history of individual cultures and their collective 
civilizations in definite areas. In short, it is the distinction between 
the geological and geographical background of the history of a 
particular country and people. In studying the history of India 
so far, both these viewpoints as recorded (however lately) in the 
Puranas have been mostly ignored. Consequently, the whole 
Puranic outlook has been treated as mythical. 

Recently, however, archjEology has been turning for help 
toward literature^. The dynasties of the Kali age tracing from 
{d) above, Manu Yaiyawata, are receiving such startling corro- 
boration from archasological discoveries in coins and inscriptions, 
that the sages and rulers of {a), {b) and (c), after each fresh 
local upheaval or sinking-under, are almost murmuring out though 
at present unintelligibly pointing to the discoveries in the Indus- 
Jumna-Gangetic valleys mentioned above. Wild attempts^ have 

^ Winternitz, Die Flutsagen des Altertums und der Naturvolker, Ivlitteilungen 
der Anthropologishen Gesellscaft in Wien, 1901, pp. 305-33. 

For an account of the Deluge tablet, the contrast between Babylonian and 
Biblical accounts, Sumerian records and Babylonian legend, c£. The Cambridge 
Ancient History, Vol. 11, pp. 129, 200, 3^5, 497 £F. 

^Langdon, The Indus Script, Mahenjo-daro, Vol. II, p. 431: “Working with 
the present material, I suggest to Sanskrit scholars that they choose the names 
of a few mythical heroes and of deities, and with the few identifications here luade 
attempt to separate the constantly recurring groups of signs and compare them 
with these names.” 

^Waddell, JndoSumerian T^^ciphered, 1925, 
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already been made to connect them. Jx more systematic investiga- 
tion is clearly indicated. A new history of Ancient India discard- 
ing worn-out shibboleths regarding Indian isolation and Phoenician 
philanthropy in endowing India with her arts and letters, but 
utilising the latest discoveries from under the ground and the 
Puranas above — a history dealing with Indian civilization under 
the four ages above, viz., (^^), {b)^ (c) and (d), from 5000 B.C 
to 1000 B.C,, may help to supply many a missing link in both 
subjective and objective evidence. 

As an illustration of the deluge and interval between (d) 
Manu Vaivasvata and (c*) Manu Svayambhuva chapters in the 
Puranas about 4000 B.G., may be mentioned the following inde- 
pendent archaeological findings in Khotan, Sistan, Baluchistan and 
Sind about the 4th millennium B.C. 

(i) Khotan. 

"About 1,500 feet below the saddle the bottom was reached 
and then began a passage of fantastic rock defiles, the like of which 
I had never seen. For nearly three hours I marched beween walls 
of conglomerate and apparently chalky rock rising thousands of 
feet above the narrov^^ fissure at the bottom. As it appeared to 
me in my total want of geological training, only the erosive action 
of water ^ aided by extreme disintegration of the rocks under 
peculiar climatic conditions, could have produced these extraordi- 
nary formations. But of water there was no trace, only ankle-deep 
dust overlying the detritus. For the first four or five miles there 
was scarcely even scrub growing in these terribly barren gorges; 
animal life seemed completely absent. The want of water did not 
physically distress me, as it did our ponies and yaks, which had 
tasted no drop for more than twenty-four hours. Yet my attention 
was ever turned to it in contrast, by the sight of the huge, over- 
hanging cliffs, the cavities, and isolated pinnacles, all looked 

as if Hvater had worked them.^^ Stein, Saftd -buried Ruins of 
Khotan, p. 234. 

(ii) Mahenjo-daro. 

"Our picture, however, would be wrongly drawn if we 
imagined Mahenjo-daro free from the havoc of floods; for if there 
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is one fact that stands ont clear and unmistakable amid these ruins, 
it is that the people must have lived in ever present dread of the 
river. ^ ^ ^ Nor was it only against these occasional deluges that 
the people of Mahenjo-daro had to provide. Each annual 

inundation might raise the level of the ground by only the fraction 
of an inch; nevertheless, in the course of a few generations, the 
danger of flooding from this cause would be a very real one.”^ 
Marshall, Mahenjo-daro, VoL I, pp. 6 — 7, 

(iii) Sistan, Baluchistan and southern Sind. 

"It may therefore, be safely concluded from the archaeological 
evidence available, that Sind, like Baluchistan, Sistan, Transcaspia 
and Central Asia, has been subject to continuous desiccation, 
though to a more limited extent.” Majumdar, Explorations in 
^nd^ p. 147. 

The interval prior to the restoration of population, the 
bt]dvtha after the deluge is emphasised by Marshall, ibid,^ p. 112: 
"Are we to assume that the Vedic followed directly after the Indus 
civilization in the Eanjab, or that there was an interval between 
them?” as against Langdon, Marshall makes the interval last about 
two thousand years, and in this he has the support of the 
Puranas. He and the Puranas further agree in thinking that the 
Indus civilization (possibly Asura according to the description in 
the Puranas) could then (i.e., at the time of the Aryan advent) 
have been but a mere shadow of its former self. (Ibid,, p. 112). 

Would it be too implausible to say that the civilization 
swamped by this deluge in Sind and its neighbourhood belongs to 
the third epoch of ancient Indian, history under (r) above, and 
the chalcolithic period of the archasologist .corresponds to the Manu 
Svayambhuva age of the Puranas — ^between 4000 and 2500 
B.G.? 

This leads to the second question — 

(ii) the intrusive or extrusive character of this civilization, 
and its ramifications. 

In the words of Marshall — " * ^ ^ material of a 

^**Therc is ab-undant evidence to prove tKat mucli of die ruin observable Here 
(at Mabenjo-daro) is directly attributable to inundation/’ p. 102. 
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religious nature recovered at Mahenjo-daro and Harappa appears 
to be characteristically Indian.” {Ibid, p. 76). He, however, 
admits contact between the Indus Valley and Western Asia. (p. 76). 
The Indus script and the scripts of Sumer, Proto-Elam, Minoa and 
Hittite are interrelated^. The pottery of Sind show distinct 
affinity with those of Mesopotamia and Egypt^. But a compara- 
tive study has hardly begun. Indigenous and alien elements are 

yet to be distinguished. Thus though "an intimate relation 

between the Indus, Early Sumerian and Second Prediluvian 
cultures”® in the fourth or first half of the third millennium 
B.C. (pre-Sargonic or early Sargonic times in Mesopotamia) is 
admitted, it would be premature to say anything about the pre- 
chalcolithic period or First Prediluvian culture in India corres- 
ponding to the Puranic epoch {b) of the seven chief rsigams or 
pioneers of Indian culture in India and overseas^. 

In appraising this epoch fresh discoveries in two widely 
distant corners of the earth should not be lost sight of. 

(i) pottery at Sagunta in Spain; La Dama Iberica de 

Sagunta discovered by D. Manuel Gonzalez 

Simancas in his excavations at Plaza de Armas; also 
terra cotta figurines brought to light in the Bulletin 
of the Academy of History, Madrid, 

(ii) script in the Easter Island noted by Fabri. 

These (i) and (ii) pottery, terra cotta and script show marked 
similarities with the same in India, possibly more akin to the more 
primitive and earlier specimens. In this connection the importance 
of the Jumna Valley and Ganges Valley remains should not be 
overlooked. As Marshall is careful to stress — "Let me emphasize 
the fact, however, that we have no sufficient grounds as yet for 
affirming positively that this civilization was limited to the Indus 
Valley and the plains of the Panjab. Ten years ago we knew 
nothing of its existence at all, and since then we have been too 
pre-occupied with the exploration of Mahenjo-daro and Harappa 

^ Mahenjo-darbj op cii,, p, 41. 

Hbid,, p. 101. 

® Ibid., p. 104. 

^ Levi. J. A. 1923, Juillet-Septembre pp. 57. 
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and with following up its tracks towards the west to find time for 
tracing it eastward across Rajputana or down the valleys of the 
Jumna and the Ganges. ^ **'’ If it proves eventually to have done 

so, the term 'Indian” rather than "Indus” may be more appro- 
priate.” (Mahenjo~daro, Vol. I, p. 91). 

If the chalcolithic chapter of ancient Indian History under 
(c) Manu Svayambhuva presents the contact of the Ganges- 
Jumna-Indus civilization with that of the Euphrates-Tigris-Nile- 
Aegean, the pre-chalcolithic epoch under (b) the seven chief 
rsiganas may open up vistas of a continuous chain resting at one 
end in Spain^ on the Atlantic and at the other in the Easter Island 
in the Pacific — ^partially accounting for the curious interrelation 
of scripts and legends across land and sea. An intensive study of 
geology and linguistic paleontology, first regional and then com- 
parative, may yield unexpected information. Till then, it will 
remain mere speculation. 

Another suggestive speculation is the Puranic appellation of 
the first stage of the story — (a) manusya-pitrs in the light of 
human relics in the gravels of the rivers Godavari and Narmada^ 
and other alluvial areas of South India testifying to man’s existence 
in prehistoric times^. These mamisya-pitrs, our ancestors in India, 
have left their remains in their lake-dwellings^, in the areas stretching 
from the Narmada-Godavari to Baluchistan across Sind, and their 
handicraft in the rock-paintings spreading through the range in 
South and Central India. Similar rock-paintings in Spain as 
published recently in Les Vemtures Rupestres schematiques de la 
Peninsule Iberique by Abbe Henri Breuil, Vol. IV, 1935^, raise 
thoughts as disquieting as the mysterious statues in the Easter 
Island later in age but of an inspiration of which the ancient 
memory of the countless islands of the Pacific may one day reveal 
the source. 

^ABCD, Diaro Illustrado. Ano Trigesimoprimero. No. 9. 893. Madrid Dia 
7 De Febro. De 193J, p. 7. 

“Foote, Indian 'Brehisioric Antiquities, pp. IAS — 53. 

Foote, Indian ’prehistoric and ’Protohistoric Antiquities, pp. 146 — 53. 

^Majumdar, Explorations in Sind, p. 65. 

Cf. also The Cambridge Ancieiti History, Vol. II, pp. 567 
XV. Pis. XVII— XLIV. 



Notes of the Quarter 

The proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society held in the Societ'fs office on Sunday, 
March 3, 1935, at 8-30 um. 

Present: 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James (Vice-Bresident) » 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus. 

Mr. H. Lambert. 

Dr, A. Banerji-Sastri, 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. J. L. Hill, 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Council 
held on December 8, 1934. 

2. Passed the monthly accounts for November, December, 
1934 and January, 1935. 

3. Elected the following new members: 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Hubback, C.S.I., LC.S. 

Mr. Iqbal Husain, M.A., B.L. 

4. Placed the Ethnological Institute of the Vienna Univer- 
sity on the Society’s exchange list. 

5. Considered the arrangements for the Annual General 
Meeting. 

Resolved that the Annual General Meeting be held on 
March 29, at 6-15 p,m. in the Science College Physics Lecture 
Theatre. 

6. Passed the Agenda paper for the Annual General Meeting. 

Resolved that Mr. H. Lambert should move that the following 

gentlemen be elected office-bearers and members of the Council 
for the year 1935-36. 

9 
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President 

His Excellency Sir James David Sifton, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., 
LC.S. 

Vice-President 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., LC.S., 
Bar-at-Law. 


Secretary 
Mr. J. L. Hill, M.A. 

Joint Secretary 
Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

Treasurer 
Mr. Sham Bahadur, Bar-at-Law. 

Librarian 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

Editorial Board 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

The Hoii'bie Mr, Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., LC.S., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Members of the Council {in addition to the President, Secretary ^ 
Treasurer and Librarian %vho are ex-officio members) — 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., LC.S., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus, M.A., C.LE., O.B.E. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, D.Litt. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L. 

Mr. D. N. Sen, M.A, 

The Hon'*ble Mr. Justice Fazal Ali. 

Mr. J. S. Armour, M.A. 
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7, Permitted Mr. K. P. Jayaswal to make 250 reprints at 
his own cost of his article "Coins of later Mauryas”, 

8. The Editor of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
Journal brought to the notice of the Council the fact that the 
article by Professor Poure-Davoud on "The Mithra Cult” published 
in Vol. XIX, Part 3, had caused offence. The Council desired 
him to include in the Journal a note as to the circumstances in 
which the article came to be published, 

J. L. HILL 

Honorary General Secretary 

March 1^35 



Proceedings of the annual meeting of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society held in the Physics Lecture Theatre of Patna 
Science College on Friday, March 29, 193 5o 

1. The President His Excellency Sir James David Sifton, 
K.C.S.Lj ILCJ.E .5 declared the meeting open. 

2. Resolved, on a motion proposed by Mr, H. Lambert and 
seconded by Khan Bahadur S. M, Ismail, that the following 
gentlemen be elected to hold office for the year 19 3 5-3 

President 

His Excellency Sir James David Sifton, K.C.S.L, K,C,LE., 
LC.S. 

Vice-President 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. -W. James, M.A., LC.S., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Secretary 
Mr. J. L. HUl, M,A. 

Joint Secretary 

Rai Saliib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

Treasurer 

Mr. Sham Bahadur, Bar-at-Law. 

Librarian 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

Editorial Board 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., LC.S., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Dr. A, Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 
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Members of the Council (in addition to the fresident, Secretary^ 
Treasurer and Librariaif who are ex-officio members)^ 

The Honlile Mr. Justice J. F* W. James, MA., LC.&, 
Bar-at“Law. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus, M,A., C.LE., OJS,E. 

Mr, K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., PhD. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, D.Litc. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L. 

Mr. D, N- Sen, M.A. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Fazal Ali. 

Mr. J. Sv Armomr, M.A. 

3. The Honorary Secretary presented the Annual Report of 
the Society. 

4. The Honorary Treasurer presented the Annual Statement 
of Accounts* 

5. The ViceJPresiderit, in a teyiew of the year’s work of 
the Society, referred briefly to the progress of the Society’s publi- 
cation of the Buchanan Reports and to the generosity of Rai 
Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan in printing two of them free of 
cost; explained the circumstances in which an article by Professor 
PourerDavoud on *'The Mithra Cult” came to be published in 
the Society’s . Journd; regretted the loss thie retirement of Mr. 
Lambert would occasion the Society, and congratulated him upon 
the Doctorate the University was: to confer upon him; welcomed 
Mr. Armour and the Hon’ble Mx. Justice Fazal Ali to the Council 
of the Society; and thanked Khan Bahadur S* M. Ismail for a 
donation of Rs. 50 to be spent as the President of the Society 
should think fit. 

The President introduced Prof. H. Heras who delivered a 
most interesting lecture on “The Expansion of Buddhism in 
Afghanistan,” illustrated with many excellent lantern slides. 

7. The President proposed a vote of thanks to Prof. Heras 
for his lecture. 

8. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in a brief speech proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Chair. 

9. The President declared the meeting closed. 
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I — ^Membership 

The total number of ordinary members and subscribers to the 
Society’s Journal on December 31, 1934, was 157. This 

represents a decrease of seven from the corresponding figure at 
the end of 1933, the Society losing four of its ordinary members 
by death and eleven by resignation, and the Journal one of its 
subscribers, while nine new members were enrolled. With the 
13 honorary and 14 life members, the total membership of the 
Society stands at 184. 

II — ^Meetings 

The last Annual General Meeting was held on March 22, 
1934, in the Physics Lecture Theatre of the Science College, 
Patna, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice J, F. W. James, M.A., I.C.S., 
Vice-President of the Society, presiding. After the transaction 
of formal business, the Vice-President reviewed the work of the 
Society during the past year. The meeting was followed by a 
lecture on “Mediasval Indian Sculpture’^ delivered by Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch. 

Meetings of the Council were held on March 18, July 29 
and December 8, 1934, and on March 3, 1935. 

III — ^Journal 

During the period under review parts I and 11 of Yot XX 
of the Society’s Journal, containing 2^7 pages and 12 plates, have 
been published. Owing to our changing the press the publication 
of Parts III and IV of Vol. XX (a double number) has been 
delayed. They are now, however, ready in type. The Editorial 
Board is the same as that of the year 1934. 

The Society has during the current year edited and printed 
Francis Buchanan’s Report on Shahabad, which is now ready for 
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distribution, while work on the Bhagalpur Report is well advanced 
at the Patna Law Press, The printing of Buchanan’s “Account of 
the Districts of Bihar and of the City of Patna” continues. 

The Indian Institute Library, Oxford, the Indian Research 
Institute, Calcutta, and the Ethnological Institute of the Vienna 
University have been put on our Journal’s exchange list. 

rV— L ibrary 

During the year 221 books (291 volumes), of which 24 
were Sanskrit, 2 Pali, 8 Hindi and 1 each in Oriya, Mundarica, 
Gujarati and Sora, were added to the Library. Of this total 48 
were presented, while 149 were obtained by exchange and 24 by 
purchase. On December 31, 1934, the Library contained ^^41 
volumes as compared with 6350 volumes at the end of the 
previous year. Out of the Mayurbhanj donation to the Library 
the sum of Rs. 21-8-0 was spent on books during the financial 
year up to February 28, 1935. 

The Society has been asked to house some historical records 
of importance at present in the Record Room of the District 
Judge, Patna. Mr. K. K. Datta, who has undertaken the heavy 
work of sorting these records, says that there is much in them 
of historical worth, since they supply valuable information about 
the early days of Indo-British administration in India. 

The Society, through the kindness of Mr. C. E. A. W. 
Oldham, has been given 259 blocks of inscriptions, temples, sketch 
maps, coins, sculptures and other antiquities, originally published in 
the Indian Antiquary (now no longer issued). Some of these 
blocks may prove valuable in future, especially in cases where the 
originals have been lost. 

V — ^Search for Manuscripts 

The search for manuscripts proceeded under the supervision 
of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal and Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri. Owing to the 
disturbances caused in North Bihar by the earthquake. Pandit 
Vishnu Lai Sastri was recalled to Patna in the first week of 
March, 1934, to help in arranging and preparing for the press the 
Catalogue of Manuscripts in Mithila, Vol. II of which, containing 
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Literature, Prosody and Rhetorics, has been printed. He returned 
to the Darbhanga district on Octofo 11, and between that date 
and the beginning of March has catalogued 369 manuscripts. 
He was on privilege leave from February 2 to 15, 1935. 

VI — Accounts 

The Annual Statement of Accounts is being presented by 
the Honorary Treasurer and will be printed separately. 


March 10, 1935 


J. L. HILL, 

Honorary General Secretary 



Statement of Accounts from April J, 1934 to February 
28, 1935 

A — ^The actiaals for 1^33-34 showed a closing balance of 
Rs, 4,010-5-2. "With the amount transferred to fixed deposit, 

Rs. 2,554-10-9, the total balance to the credit of the Society was 
Rs. ^,^03-3-11 at the end of 1933-34." 

B — As regards the actuals up to February 28, 1935 the 

current account closing balance was Rs.2,2 15-1 1-11, To this 
must be added the amount on fixed deposit, viz», B.S. 4,372-7-9 
which gives a total of Rs. 6,588-3-8. 

C — The chief sources of income are the Government grant, 
subscriptions, sale-proceeds of the Society’s Journal and interest 
on fixed deposits. The subscriptions realised up to February 28, 
1935 amounted to Rs. 1,123-8-0, up to February 28, 1934 the 
realised amount was Rs. 1,129-3-7, The estimate for the whole 
financial year was Rs. 1,300. 

Our realisations from the sale-proceeds of published literature 
amounted to Rs. 249-9-0 up to the end of February, 1935. For 
the same period last year, the amount was Rs. 203-0-4, 

The interest on fixed depoats amounted to Rs. 77-13-0 up 
to February 28, 1935. 


March 13, 1935 


S. BAHADUR 
Honorary Treasurer 


10 
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Actuals up to February 28, 1935 

INCOME 

Actuals Revised Budget 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Subscriptions 

1,123 

8 

0 

1,300 

0 

0 

Sale of Journal 

237 

1 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

106 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Postage Recovered 

20 

8 

0 




Sale of Catalogue of Michila 

12 

8 

0 




Manuscripts. 







Government grant . . 

4,703 

0 

0 

4,703 

0 

0 

Opening Balance — 







Hathwa Fund 

2,722 

12 

0 

2,722 

12 

0 

Darbbanga Fund 

975 

0 

9 

3,718 

2 

0 

Refund of Loan 

752 

14 

3 




Mayurbhanj Fund 

201 

14 

V/z 

863 

5 

1054 

General Balance 

110 

14 

y/z 

no 

14 


Grand Total 

10,966 

10 

5 

13,628 

2 

2 


March 13, 193? 


S. BAHADUR 
Honorary Treasurer 
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Actuals up to February 28, 193 5 
EXPENDITURE 

Actuals Revised Budget 



Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Establishment 

1,154 

5 

0 

1,260 

0 

0 

Mithila Pandit 

1,162 

5 

4 

1,475 

0 

0 

Telephone 

220 

5 

0 

113 

Q 

0 

Printing Charges 

1,318 

6 


2,200 

0 

0 

„ Refund of Loan . 

752 

14 

3 J 




Postage 

225 

11 

6 

250 

0 

0 

Stationery 

44 

9 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Library 

148 

5 

11 

350 

0 

0 

Electrical Charges 

77 

4 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Out of Hathwa Fund 

399 

7 

3 

2,722 

12 

0 

Out of Darbhanga Fund . 

1,437 

12 

9 

2,040 

0 

0 

Out of Mayurbhanj Fund . 

21 

8 

0 

863 

5 

10 Vz 

Miscellaneous (a) 

1,788 

0 

6 

200 

0 

0 

Total 

oo 

O 

14 

6 

11,634 

1 

1054 

Closing Balance 

2,215 

11 

11 

1,994 

0 

3J4 

Grand Total 

. 10,966 

10 

5 

13,628 

2 

2 

(a) This includes Rs. 

1,700 sent 

to 

the Allahabad 

Bank in 


fixed deposit. 

Details of closing Balance in current account and fixed 


deposit: — 

C|A. 

F. D. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Huthwa Fund 

623 4 9 

1,700 0 0 

Darbhanga Fund 

302 10 3 

1,991 2 9 

Mayurbhanj Fund 

General Fund 

180 6 V/z 

1,109 6 954 

681 5 0 

Total 

2,215 11 11 

4,372 7 9 


March 13, 1935 


S. BAHADUR 
Honorary Treasurer 



His Excellency the President in introducing Prof. Heras, 
lechirer of the evenings said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Prof. Heras, who has come here to address you this evening, 
is the founder and Director of the Indian Historical Research 
Institute of Bombay. His writings are authoritatively recognised 
as standard works on Indian History and he is one of the leaders 
of historical research in this country. 

He is not a stranger to Bihar for he has represented our 
Society in Europe, has contributed to our Journal and has addressed 
us before. 

Recently he was invited by the Government of Afghanistan 
to make an archaeological survey of that country, a specially 
valuable field of research, as Afghanistan was the gateway of 
India through which passed the successive cultural waves from 
Asia and from the Western countries, and I have great pleasure 
in calling on him to speak to you now regarding one phase of his 
investigations. 


At the close of the lecture His Excellency moved a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer \ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am sure that we have all enjoyed this evening’s interesting 
and instructive lecture, and I ask you to record in the usual 
manner a vote of thanks to Prof. Heras for the pleasure he has 
given us. 



Transliteration of the Dsvanagari Alphabet adopted in 
the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Bjisearch 
Society from 192J 
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Leading Atticle 

REPORT OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL WORK IN 1933-34 
By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. 

During the year 1933-34, besides continuing my ethnolo- 
gical investigations among some of the Chota-Nagpur tribes, I 
worked among the Munda-speaking Juangs of the Keonjhar State 
in Orissa, and the Korku tribe in the Central Provinces. My 
monograph on the "Hil Bhuiyas of Orissa*' has now been published, 
and monographs on the “Korwas and Korkus” and the “Asurs and 
Birjias”, as also a '^Comparative Vocabular>' of the Munda 
(Austric) languages”, besides a monograph on "Caste, Race and 
Religion in India*’ are in course of preparation. 

The Korwas with their dark-brown skin, stunted stature, 
broad' and flat noses and narrow foreheads, are perhaps the most 
primitive among the tribes of the Central hill-belt of India. 

The measures that the Jashpur State is taking to make the 
wild Kdrwas tractable and amenable to civilisation are very 
interesting. By providing them with a standard type of huts and 
certain other facilities and concessions, a number of Hill Korwa 
families have been induced to come down from their rude shifting 
habitations on the hills and to give up their predatory habits and 
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precarious means of livelihood and take to settled agricultural life. 
The State authorities in building a strndard type of huts for them 
have very wisely taken care to conform to the tribal custom which 
requires that in a Korwa^s hut there must be a small s-ide-door meant 
for the egress and ingress of a menstruant woman for she is not 
permitted to use the usual door of her hut during her monthly 
course. These Korwa families who have been either induced by 
the State authorities to come down from the hills and settle in small 
batches of half a dozen or more families in some upland (danr) 
are now called Dam Korwa, whereas the unreclaimed Korwas of 
the hills who still live on the inaccessible ridges of precipitous hills 
and cling to their old untamed ways of life are known as FaMrl^ 
Korwas (Hill Korwas) or Erenga Korwas (wild Korwas) and also 
Dhanwm (Bow-men). Some of them also dwell in isolated huts;, 
in small groups of two or three families, in clearances among the 
jungles. Their unusually long bows and their arrows hanging from 
their locks of matted hair mark them out from their neighbours. 

Those Korwa families who have been driven by circumstances 
or prompted by a desire to rise in the social aiid economic scale to 
settle down as agriculturists or labourers in the plains villages in 
association with more civilised tribes and castas are known as 
Dibari Korwas or village Korwas. 

A few Hinduised land-holding Korwa families, such as the 
Diwan family of Khuria and the Manjbi family of Bagaicha in the 
Jashpur State now lay claim to Chhatri or Rajput rank; but their 
pretensions are belied by their matrimonial alliances with the com- 
mon Korwa families. 

The Korwas are not however conEned to the Jashpur and 
Surguja States alone, but are distributed over a large area. 

The total population of the Korwa, according to the Census of 
1931, was 42,0^4. Of this number the Central Provinces States 
account for 26,192 out of whom only 6$ profess Christianity; 18, 
(9207 males and 9,346 females) were recorded as Ebndus and only 
7574 {3,644 males and 3,930 females) as adhering to their tribal 
religion. These are distributed as follows: — 

Jashpur State:— ^11,674 including 7,6%6 (3,770 males and 
3,916 females) recorded as Hindus; 3,923 (1,877 
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males plus 2,046 females) recorded as following the 
tribal religion; and 65 Christians. 

Surgnja State: — 13,455 including 10,788 (5,398 males and 
5,390 females) recorded as Hindus, and 2,667 
(1,3 50 males and 1,317 females) as following their 
tribal religion, 

Udaipur State : — 976 (414 males and 562 females) follow- 
ing their tribal religion. 

Sakti State: — 74 (37 males and 37 females) recorded as 
Hindus. 

Korea State:— 5 (2 males and 3 females) recorded as 
Hindus, and 8 (3 males and 5 females) following 
their tribal religion. 

In the British Districts of the Central Provinces, the Korwa 
population is only 384, namely 370 in the Bilaspur District and 
14 in the Raipur District. Chota Nagpur has a Korwa popula- 
tion of 13,021 distributed as follows; — ^Ranchi District 1,495, 
Palamau District 11,303, and the Singhbhum District 223. In the 
United Provinces there is a small Korwa population of 467, namely, 
257 in the Benares District, 193 in the Mirzapur District, 22 in 
the Cawnpore District and 1 in the Rai Bareli District, It is in the 
hills of Jashpur and Surguja, however, that the most primitive 
Hill Korwas are still to be met with. And a comparative study of 
the village Kdrwas of the Ranchi District and the Wild Korwas 
of the Khurea hills of the Jashpur State is of great anthropological 
interest. 

Most Korwas of the Jashpur and Surguja States (I met a num- 
ber of Surguja Korwas in the State prison in Jashpurnagar and expect 
to see others in their native hills in Surguja during the next field- 
seaso2i) assert that they are the autochthones of those States which 
they now inhabit. But the more enlightened amongst them claim to 
have originally lived further to the west of the Surguja State, Thus 
I was told by some Hinduised Korwas of the Jashpur State that 
their ancestors came first to Surguja and then to the Jashpur State 
from Diakul Bitkuli and Ratanpur Bitkuli further to the west 
of Surguja and found the Jashpur country under the domination 
of a Raja of the Dom tribe whom they conquered and drove away. 
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The Khuria Pargana of Jashpur was then full of jungles which 
their ancestors partially cleared and of which they remained abso- 
lute masters till conquered by the ancestors of the present Raja 
of Jashpur, some twelve generations ago. The Korwa ancestors of 
the present Manjhi family of Bagaicha (within the Bagaicha Police 
area of Jashpur) and of the present Dewan family of Khuria 
claim to have led the other Korwa families to their present habitat 
in the Jashpur State, Ambitious of rising in the social scale, the 
Manjhi family of Kakea now assert that they were in origin Rajputs 
of the Haiho bairn and the Dewan family of Khuria claim that they 
were in origin Rajputs of the Bdghel bams, and that the Korwas 
composed the rank and file of the army which their ancestors led 
against the then Dom Raja of Jashpur. After the victory was 
won, the Korwa soldiery demanded of the ancestors of the pre- 
sent Dewan and Manjhi families to give their daughters in marriage 
to them and to interdine with them. Their ancestors at first 
resisted, but, on penalty of death, had to submit, and in token of 
their submission to the demand, they were obliged to throw away 
the sacred thread (janeu) they had so long worn as an insignia of 
their Kshatriya or Rajput lineage. Since then, they say, they have 
been included among the Korwas. And now the Dewan family of 
Khuria are reckoned as Korwas of the totemistic Hansda (wild 
duck) clan and the Manjhi family of Kakea are reckoned as 
Korwas of the Edgey Clan and intermarry with Korwas of the 
Murthar and Samaf Clans. 

The Hill Korwa, however, has no pretensions to high birth. 
Though the name “Korwa’*, like the tribal names of most other 
branches of the Munda stock, is a variant of the term man {hdr in 
Korwa, J&ri in Santali, ox. ^horo^ in the Ho language, ^Koro^ m 

Muasi), a tradition among the Hill KSfwas trace the origin of the 
tribe to certain scare-crows made of bamboos which are said to have 
been set up to frighten away wild animals from their fields by the 
first men who raised crops in Surguja. These dangling figures, it 
is said, were vivified by the Great Spirit to spare His votaries the 
trouble of continually reconstructing the scare-crows. The fear- 
inspiring scare-crows, thus turned into living human beings, were the 
first ancestors of the Korwas, A second tradition says that the 
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first ancestor of the tribe issued out of an ant-hill. Both these 
traditions have their analogies among some of the other tribes of 
the great Munda race. 

As the ethnology of the Korwas will form the subject-matter 
of a separate monograph I shall not deal further with it in this 
note. 

The fact that the Korwas are found scattered all over the 
Central Hill-belt of India, from the western plateaus of the 
Vindhyan and Kymore ranges in the United Provinces through the 
highlands of the Central Provinces (both British Districts and 
Native States) to the Ohota-Nagpur plateau which form the eastern 
end of ‘this extensive hill-belt, goes to support the tradition still 
preserved among some of the principal tribes of Chota-Nagpur of 
their former occupation of the valleys of the Son, the Jumna and the 
Ganges. 

Pushed back from those fertile plains by the gradual advance 
of the Aryan immigrants into those river-valleys, the ances- 
tors of the various aboriginal tribes now inhabiting these extensive 
plateaus appear to have sought shelt^ there, and lived for centuries 
unmolested and cut ofi from contact with the outside world. 
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MUNDA TONGUES FINNO-UGRIAN 

53 ; W. F. DE He VEST 

In my previous paper (B. & O. R. S. Journal, No. XX, Pts. III- 
lY) I have demonstrated that no parentage whatever is proved 
between the Munda languages and those of Further East, viz., those 
of the Mon-Khmer family. The question then arises: "Where do the 
Munda languages belong? In my opinion, to the Ugrian sub-division 
of the Finno-Ugrian branch of the so-called Uralian stock^. Before 
giving my reasons for expressing such a thought, I may be per- 
mitted to recall something about the said stock. 

A primeval language — the very one which in scientific par- 
lanee is termed Uralian— which originated in all probability west- 
wards of the Ural, i.e. on European soil, was split up, presumably 
during the fifth millennium B.C., in the Samoyed languages spoken 

^ The Ugrian stock, vrzs formerly connected with the Altaian, and mention 
of an "Uralo- Altaic” family was frequent. Actually, and in spite of the last 
desperate attempt of Professor Sauvageot (Reckerches sur le Vocabulaire des 
Langues Ouralo-Altaiques. Paris, 1930), the question may be considered as 
definitely settled: No connection whatever exists between them. See especially 
Professor Shirokogorofi, Ethnological and Linguistical Aspects of the Ural-Altaic 
Hypothesis. Peiping, 1931. 
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at present in the Arctic regions only^^ and into the Finno-Ugrian 
ones. 

The latter branch was again divided, probably during the 
fourth millennium, into the Finnic and into the Ugrian. To the 
Finnic, which for us has the lesser interest, belong the languages 
spoken on the Baltic Sea, such as Fmmsh itself and all its dialects, 
e.g. Esthonian, further the language of the Lapps, those nomads 
living in the north-eastern parts of Norway as well as in some 
northern sections of Finland and Russia; then in the centre of 
Russia the Syrjanmi and Yotyak languages, spoken in the former 
government of Perm, along the rivers Kama and Viatka; 
Tcheremiss, especially on the left bank of the knee of the Volga; 
and Mordvinian spoken to the west and east of the southern waters 
of the Volga, The total number of speakers of all these languages 
is approximately about 6 million. 

More important for us is the Ugrian branch, so called after 
a legendary country, Jugria, a country already mentioned by 
Arabian historians, and where the mother-tongue is presumed to 
have been spoken. From this tongue the first one to be separated, 
probably during the third millenimn, was the Magyar or Hungarian 
— spoken actually by about ten million people in the Carpathian 
basin, and especially on the Danube; — then the Vogulian south-ease 
from the end of the Ural range; and the Ostjak further to the east, 
on the banks of the Ob, Irtich and some smaller Siberian rivers. 
In spite of the fact that only about 5,000 Vogulian and 20,000 
Ostjak-speaking people still exist, these languages have been very 
extensively studied. 

I think that the Munda languages have to range between these 
Siberian languages and the Magyar; in other words, during the third 
milleniutti they left the common stock only after Magyar. The 
distance is not a proof against such a supposition, as the distance 
between Magyar and Ostjak, which with Vogul are the most closely 
related, Is not much more than between the Danube and India. A 
posable reason for the migration of the tribes dwelling at the time 
in the Russian steppes has also been discovered recently. It was 
the fame of the high culture and wealth of ancient pre-Aryan 
India, Wealth being at all times the strongest attraction for migra- 
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tions. That the fame of the Indus Valley^s (Mohenjo-Daro) culture 
must have penetrated very far, is attested by the stones and metals 
found there, some of which, as for example amazonite had its home 
on the Ural, while others, e.g. jade originated from Central Asia. 

That some intercourse between Ugrians and Mundas must have 
taken place, is now admitted also by 'Bather Schmidt, But whilst 
he 1 -binks that this happened somewhere outside of India, a migra- 
tion to India itself seems to me, for «the above stated reasons, more 
likely. — ^Prominent scholars are studying at present the archeological, 
anthropological and ethnological side of the question; thus we must 
not despair of seeing at a not very distant date more clearly into 
the whole matter. 

The most correct way to compare languages is to discover the 
legitimate variations among the compared tongues; but this, owing 
to the paucity of lexicographical material, is as yet hardly possible 
for the Munda group. Nevertheless many interesting facts may be 
£onnd. Apart from Santali and Mundari, the most widely 
distributed languages of the group, there are fifteen others belong- 
ing to the same family. Eighty per cent of the approximately 3 
million people speaking Munda languages use dialects difiering but 
slightly from each other. Danish scholars have given to this 
group — 11 languages in all — the name Kherwari. I myself in my 
first article demonstrate how little can be relied on mere lexicolo- 
gical arguments while comparing languages; an exception, however, 
is made for words in which three consonants follow each other in 
the same order, and which besides are words expressing simple 
ideas. In such a case the mathematical probability that the words 
originally belonged to one and the same language is, in the case of 
Sant^ with its 15 consonants, 3575 to 1. In my book Finnisch- 
Ugrisches aus Indien (Vienna, 1932. Manz-Verlag) are to be 
found numerous examples of Finno-Ugrian words used in Munda. 
On account of the little space at my disposal here only a few 
instances are given^. 

® Unless otherwise stated the Munda words are invariably Santali words, written 
according to the orthography in CampbelVs Dictiomtry; the Hungarian words are 
written according to the Etymological 'Dictionary of the Hungarian Academyt 
by Gombocz and Melich. 
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beref (Mundari bind) to awake '-^Ostj. veret — bornga magpie 
-^Ostj. uornga^ (Sam. varnga) crow — capadok^ to be tlirown^^ 
Magy. csapodik — cirihiri in very small pieces ^^Magy. cmbiri — cor an 
to overflow Magy. csorog, csoronkol — lierot to turn'-^Ostj. kerot 
— kudam the back'^Ostj. xatemtem to move backwards, (Tsch. 
kodem to leave behind) — la]un lajun slow/-*-'Ostj. Iasi gam:, (Magy. 

I assn) — lapordan flat wide piece of ground--^ Magy. lapor — 
musnq fine clothe Vog. mdsnd, (Magy. mez) — pader a tree (with 
leaves and berries like a mountain ash-tree) r^Ostj. padar mountain 
ash- tree — parak* to carve ( wood Magy. faragf (Md. perkse) — 
peter to roll, to card^Magy. peder, (Ostj. piter) — pisin ptsin little 
-^Magy. piciny — rapnt^ to burst^Magy. reped — roskof to rattle 
^Magy. reszket — sarkao to move quickly/^ Magy. serken, (Sam. 
serkua) — serqli a kind of coot^Magy. sirdilyj serdly sea-gull — siwin 
siwin lean, thin/^Magy. sovdny, (Md. tSovine) — sokot, sokto close, 
compact'— 'Syr j. cokit ^ (Magy. sok) — tepeV to stop up— ^"Wotj. 
fupata, (Magy. tapad) — tnrtq to invent stories— 'Ostj. tort, (Magy, 
tor tenet story, history) . 

The existence of many three- consonantic words undoubtedly 
enhance the value of the comparisons between words with two 
consonants. Munda words for which FU equivalents can be found 
easily are among others self; alo no, noty anji elder sister; apa 
(apu, tf^o) father; qri much., many, more; qnu, tmti, many kinds; 
bana bear (see Lp. boena dog); had (Mundari baid) flood; her el 
fresh, raw (wound); bit forest; bon bon extended to full length; 
burn (Savara baro^ burn) mountain; car stinging, smarting; 
cqrhi mane; cipq twitching; coro the sound of running water; dak^ 
(Savara dan, da) waiter, (see Sam. daga, jaga) ; def det^ small 
(child) ; enec^ to dance wliile singing; engq mother; era wife, 
spouse (as a person to be respected) ; esel fair, light coloured; gij 
ilj g^j) hot and steamy; goso to dry, to wither; hako (Mundari 
haiko, hat; Bhumij hai; Kurku kako) flsh, (see Ostj. xuk, Magy. 
hd)\ hoY man, human being, (see Finn, koir, kor); hnrmn hwrum 
glowing ashes, (see Vog. xulem) ; iirheel; hi to cook, to be inflamed; 
je/ (Kurku ]iH; Gadaba seli) flesh, flesh meat; jhaVi, the liquor 
from malt on account of iennent^ition; kadbao, kadhian 
to take out with the hand; uncle, father’s brother; a 
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kind o£ small raven, (see Sam. kulea raven) ; kata leg and foot from 
the knee down; kha(f as, when^ (see Ostj. ; khok^ to cough; 
Nahali kol wife; kos kos to pull together tightly; kotho 
fat; ku (in comp.) moon; kul to send; lak^ to chop 
wood; laplapa (leplepe, hblab) broad and flat; Imdhu to lie 
under; lebef to tread with the foot; Up* Up* flapping the wings; lilo] 
bad; mas mas feverish, suffering; men (Kurku mand) to speak; muc* 
ant, (see Ostj. munga cudgel, bludgeon; nely nely to see; 

Mundari tiz (Santali p, Kurku nic*y nec^) to open; nir to run; nirq 
raw, rough; nurnc* slender; ok* to burn (while cooking) ; ol to spend 
the night lying down, to sleep; ondok* (in comp.) to give; pah 
frost; (Mundari basi) piece of iron (on a plough) ; pafef to dam 
a flow of water, (see Ostj. pat fish weir); Nahali peng head; pltu 
small like the cars, unadorned like the ears (see Ostj. pit ear) ; podra 
rotten; Savara poira, post (Kurku pohara) youth, child; pusri a 
pimple; ras ras to q^uake, to shiver (fever) ; ripripi to flutter with the 
wings (birds of prey) ; rikq to make; ro to sing (in cooking) ; rundq 
a kind of wild cat, (see Vog, runt, rSnt, ranta kitten) ; sar grass or 
reeds for making arrows; seya rotten (containing pus) ; sin (Kher- 
wari sing) sun, (see Ostj. sing); sund mouth, orifice, opening; M 
season, proper time for sowings (see Finn, tauke the spring crop) ; 
tele young louse of the kind Vediculus capitis; ihela to shove, to 
push; theU thele abimdantly, overflowingly; tor squirrel, (see Sam. 
tdre); tol to tie together; toyo jackal, (see Ostj. toyo a shaggy dog) ; 
tuha nest, (see Ostj. toxat) ; ujtik* to fall (rain) ; tmdhi to be 
drowsy; up* (Kurku hub) hair; uru abscess; utet* to earn a living, 
(see Ostj. ut to live) . 

The position of words in a Munda sentence is the same as in 
FU, the genitive accusative and adjective forms are placed before. 

Moreover it is to be noticed that in Munda there exists the 
characteristic Uralian alternance. Not only are vowels changed 
according as to whether nearby or distant objects are meant, but 
the consonants too show the same change as in Finn, and Lp. : be- 
sides the surd sap* ''to catch” there is also a sonant sabena^ "I shall 
catch him;” besides gei^ "to cut,” gedok* "to cut oneself,” etc. 

The difference between animate and inanimate in FU 
is even more common in Munda, and often the grammatical 
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treatment of such words is different. According to the Mundas 
ail things are animate which have an internal substance, a 
soul, thus the sun and lightning; inanimate are for example trees, 
as also the human soul, because this latter does not possess an inner 
substance. Up to now the unexplained differences in the forma- 
tion of Magy. words such as tyuk hen, with the plural tytikok as 
against lytik hole, with the plural lyukak, sas eagle with the plural 
sasok as against vas iron with the plural vasak, villdmot accusative 
of villdm lightning as against villdmat accusative of villdm my 
villa, and even ki napon "'on which day” of the older writings 
instead of the more common mi napon, may perhaps be explained 
in this way, 

In Munda the plural is formed mostly with -Aa {-ku, -ki) ; the 
same as in Magy. (see there originally angyalko, utuku, etc.). 
Even the former reduplication of the plural suffix, as in lovakok, 
urakok, etc., is also found in Santali, where e.g., for onko, enko 
(PL 3P.) we also find onkoko, enkoko, just as in Magy. there were 
onok and onokok, A dual form does not exist in all Munda 
languages; where it does exist {-kin), it reminds us of Ostj. {-gen). 

The Munda indefinite pronouns, which like the FU are at the 
same time demonstratives as well as interrogatives, are As and Ws 
Thus, for example, Ost. and Vog. matt, mat, met "some one, any 
one” correspond exactly to Kherwari mif, mef\ Santali ki "who” 
to Magy. ki, etc. 

The Munda a {o, u)y and e (/) corresponding to the Magy. 
demonstrative pronouns have a very important function in the 
former language. Only by suffixing a to the root it is shown that 
something really follows; e.g., €ok% kiss (in general), to kiss, 
from which we have the verb cokia, and coA^f^e/z denotes "he Kisses 
her (him, it)”; in a similar manner Magy. forms csokolja from csdA 
kiss (with the frequentative -/). 

A thorough FU phenomenon is the strong utilization of empha- 
tic particles. They characterize the Munda languages in a peculiar 
manner. Moreover we fibad often the same emphatica. So the Munda 
—tef, (see ac- self and a<ftef idem) corresponds entirely to the 
Magy. tet. In this language the suffix of the Perfectum, -ft has been 
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retracted on the said emphaticum -tet; in some Mimda languages the 
suffix of the Perfectum is still -teL In Munda the emphatic 
is very frequently used as an encouraging particle, just the same as 
in Magy. {^.^.^nesze instead of ne “take”). More often we find 
ge, an emphatic particle which along with Lapp., Md., etc., also 
appears to Magy., as in mgem “me” (acc. of in “I”) , teged “thee” 
(acc. of te “thou”) , The Magy. word igm “yes”, which according 
to Simonyi formerly had an initial h, is in Santali he ge, he gen, 
Strildngly similar is in both languages the function of the emphatic 
particle Munda (-nky -ek) and Magy. -iky ~ek (whereby it 
should be remarked that 4k once had the form -ik ) . Here as well 
there they form: (1) noxms from verbal roots; (2) reflexive verbs 
from verbal roots; (3) ordinal numbers; (4) they serve to streng- 
then the superlative form; (5) suffixed to proper names they have 
a possessive meaning; as from Magy. Janos, John, we have Jdnosek 
meaning “the family of John, the people belonging to John,” so also 
from the Munda proper name Vandu we have Santali Pqndmk' and 
Asuri Fanduek’ meaning “the family, the people of Pandu.” 

The 1 Pers. Pronoun of the original FU ^tnan is in Gadaba 
mingn, ning, and in Savara nen. The pronoun in the Kherwar 
languages reminds us of Magy, in (acc, engem), because with the 
exception of Santali in, en it is ing, eng throughout. The “mouillage” 
of the « of the genitive (see enyim) occurs also in the genitive in 
Munda.— The 2 Pers. Pr. reminds us of Ostj. {no, ne, nen) and Vog. 
[ne, nil), Nahah has ne, na; Kharia, nom, ana; Gadaba, nonh, mam; 
Savara, aman; Juang, amande, amde; the Kherwar languages have 
am (suffixed forms -m, -me) throughout. — In the 3 Pers, as we 
know, Finn, has ban, whereas Magy. has only more on. In Munda 
it is similar: Korwa hani, Asuri huni, hini, Turi hini; the Kherwar 
languages only uni {un4 ) , qni, ini, “Self”, as has already been 
explained, is in Munda ac*, exactly the same as in FU. — ^The plural 
of the 1 person, bo, hu (general in Kherwari) , has a parallel in the 
bilabial spirant of the Vog. conjugation with an object. But an 
exclusive form of this pronoun is also found in the Munda lang- 
uages: le; it points out that the others are with the speaker. It is 
certainly not without interest that in Ostj. and Vog. le means 
“with”. — ^The plural of. the 2 Pers. is in most of the Mxmda lang- 
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uages pe, i.e., possibly the numeral 3 Qe, iipe) ; only Nahali forms it 
by suffixing -ku to the singular form (ne, na) . — ^The 3 Pers, PL has 
as its fundamental element ko (k%y ki)^ as we have already seen; the 
pronoun itself appears in various forms, such as ako, oko, and then 
onko, enkoy honkuy etc. (see Magy. onok) . This ako really signifies 
"some, a few/’^ 

Finally we should mention the dual, in which many Munda 
languages suffix -n on the plural form {bony bun; then pen) ; Ostj. 
and Vog. show the same peculiarity with their mifiy nin or Tneuy nen. 
An exclusive form of the dual is also remarkable, lang "I and thou/* 
On account of the very freqjUent change ng<^k we must ask our- 
selves the question: is this lang not the same as the 4ak which is to 
be found in Magy. in conjugations with the object in the 2 Person? 
There, as we know, vdr means “to wait/* whereas vdrlak “I await 
thee/* etc. 

With regard to the formation of the possessive case, it should be 
noted that while in the 1 and 2 Pers. S. it is formed by suffixing the 
abbreviated personal pronoun, in the 3 Pers. Santali, for example, 
adds and Mundari, This is identical to Ostj. and Vog. Just 
as in Ostj. from enga "mother** we have engat "his mother,** so from 
Santali enga ..mother’* we have engat (Mundari engate ). — ^The 
Magy. possessive suffix also exists in Mtmda; as the Magy. forms 
from hdrom "three** hdromja "the three of them*’, so we find in 
Mundari from Msi (Santali hi) "twenty**: htsiya {isiya) “the twenty 
of them.**^ — On both sides family names are used with personal 
suffixes. A Santal will not say apa “father,** but apang “my 
father.**^ 

The comparative suffix ^-mpy ^'*mb is admittedly lost in Ostj, 
and Yog* In the Munda languages too we do not come across it; 
in Magy., on the contrary, we have -nyiy -szorors and -Aor, 
expressing order of quantity like in Munda. — The Magy. superlative 
prefix leg- also exists. In Santali from bolo, “in** lag bolo “quite In 

® According to Sten Konow the original for was ks. 

*Iti Kurku, the Munda language situated furthest west, the 1 Pers. FI. is 
bung (see Ostj, mouj mm). The 3 Pears, $. in the same language is die {di 
and the possessive c ) ; in the plural diku. See for the singular Vog., fd; for the 
plural Ostj. Hx, 

® Instead of the expected apatt; here we have an exception before us. 
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the interior" is formed exactly in the same way as in Magy. from hele 
*'in” we have legbele. Fnrthermorcj both in Munda and FU the 
formation of femioine names is identical; from Santal "a Santal 
(w.) ” we have Smtalni “a Santal (£) ”, just as we have from Vogifl, 
Vogulni — Moreover we have an analogy for the nomen caritativum 
negativum. Many FU languages use, as we tnow> the suffix 
-ion in order to form it; e.g., Fiim. adm "melody" and admton 
'Voiceless.” In such cases in Santali the word tm, ion "need, 
want” follows. 

As far as the verb is concerned, Magy. Ost|. and Vog., as ih- 
iinct from oihef FU languages, are known not to possess, just like 
Munda, negative forms, whereas this is a special characteristic of the 
X^avidian tongues, 

The conjugation "with object”, a characteristic of the Munda 
languages, is also one of the FU ones. The most developed exists 
in Mord. and corresponds exactly to Santali or Mundari, he. we 
find fonhs like, from dd to strike (an Aryan loan), daltedhx>-ae 
"he has struck them.” 

The sequence of suffixes is exactly the same as in Magy^, i.e. 
"root+voice+mood+tense+copula+pronominal subjects and ob- 
jects” (Hoffmann) ; sQt Mzgy. fuiiaihaitalak,le.,fut+tat+i)at’i^t 
+ a + lak, "to run + to let + to be able + have [past part.] + I 
+theej” "I have been able to let you run.” 

la the formation of substantives from nominal roots Santali 
makes use of many FU suffixes®. Even the Magy. -mds "similar, 
like” is to be found there. In the formation of substantives from 
verbal roots Santali leads us to determine that the Magy, causative 
suffix -aszi goes back to asz "dryness, drought.” The formation of 
nouns from verbal roots is carried out in an analogous manner; there 
too I could show 7 common suffixes. In forming verbs from 
verbal roots I refer to the 10 common suffixes given in my book; 
even that very common Munda reflexive suffix -ao, is derived 
from there; the Vog. says vou "to call” and i/ouou "to be called.” 
Finally, innumerable compound verbal suffixes in M^y. seem to be 
partly of Munda and partly of lado-Aryan origin. 

* Further material may be found in my book VmnUch-V grisches aus Jndien. 

2 
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In forming cases, many locative, ablative and lative suffixes 
similar to Magy. suffixes, are seen. Among these are foimd, besides 
the bele mentioned already, among others, -on, -re, -te {-tol), -nie 
{-ndl) -hgy and perhaps also moge {rnsg), -int ”in the 
direction"’ has admittedly been derived from an original form inti; 
in Santali this form is still met with. Meszoly has derived Magy. 
-val “with” from an Ostj. -ate; Santali has the same, from hati 
“elephant” (lA) we have hatiate “with the elephant” (Savara' 
-bate ) . 

After all these remarkable similarities let us now examine the 
morphological differences* That Munda possesses exclusive and 
inclusive forms for the personal pronouns is of little consequence, 
because all the languages of the Munda family do not possess 
them. More important is the use of infixes, since these are 
entirely foreign to FU, but peculiar to the languages of Fmrther 
India (e.g., to Mon-Khmer). Apart from the fact that the use 
of infixes has not yet been proved for all Munda language^such as 
for Kurku, isolated in the west, infixes do not have the same import- 
ance in Munda; e.g., it is possible .to conceive of word-formation in 
Santali without the use of infixes, but not so in the Mon-Khmer 
languages. Hoffmann even reminds us of cases'^ where Munda uses 
infixes only when “earnestly or carefully spoken,” otherwise suffixes 
are used. We know that in parts of India inhabited by the 
Mundas the same peculiar type of stone adxes has been found as in 
Further India, an evidence that they have developed on a foreign 
stratum. It is easy to conceive that this stratum has had an in- 
fluence not only on the loan words but also on the grammatical 
structure of the language. Therefore the infixation in Munda 
would be of a later date. — For Father Schmidt the fact that Santali 
possesses a k and a t infix, whilst Mon-Khmer and other languages 
do not posses them, constitutes a proof, that infigation was at the 
very origin of Munda tongues. I think that it proves rather the 
contrary. Infixes were, just as prefixes and suffixes, of course, at 
their origin independent words. (See here also the double irtfiy 
mn in Khmer, and infix which in Munda is not to be found.) 

"^Hoffmann, Mundari Grammar, p. 180 . 
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Consequently a k and t infix in Santali may prove rather that the 
two words which became fimdly infixes, did not exist in the Mon- 
Khmer languages, i.e. that only the processus of infi^ation became 
common^ but the original Ujord-stems were not. It is anyhow a 
pity, that Vatl^r Schmidt did not remember these simple facts, 
because then he would never have expressed, and what is worse, 
continued recently to uphold the absurd theory, that the Munda 
vocabulary, e.g. the Santali, was formed for a great part by prefi.- 
gation. For the same two hundred words he quotes in his book as 
instances, more than hundred different prefixes appear* This alone 
makes his theory a priori definitely improbable. The Rev. Bodding, 
the greatest authority on Santali thinks, that prefixes do not exist 
in Santali not in any case at all, excepted a few Aryan ones in loan 
words, as be, ne, nir, etc,, and I fully agree with him. 

Lexicologically a difference is found specially in the cardinal 
numbers from 2 to 4; these are the same as among the Mon-Khmer 
peoples, and then as among the Jakun, a tribe at the southern end of 
Malacca. On the contrary it is probable that the numerals 5, 7 
and 9 are FU (Ostj.). And perhaps 20 is also derived from the 
same source. Lastly the FU ordinal suffix ^^-mt corresponds to 
Mxmda mit*, —Mzy I be permitted to recall, that languages change 
easily the nuirierals; the Finno-Ugrian and the Samoyed ones belong 
both to the Uralian family and their numerals are absolutely 
different. 

Cacuminal soimds, a peculkrity of Munda languages, are also 
met with in certain FU language, as for instance in Ostj. (/s, s) . 
The original FU language knew the aspirated A-, g- as also p-, b-, f- 
and fi?- initial sounds of Munda. (This is stated on the authority of 
Wychmann.) 

Of all FU languages it is known that in Magy. alone the medial 
t {d) becomes a spirant. It is a remarkable fact that in those 
Santali words which correspond to similar Magy. words (see e.g* 
viz, lisz, kez ) , these metjials always are cacuminal sounds. 

In certain cases it seems that in Munda there is an m where in 
FU there is an ^ or » (examples are in Mundari mail tip of an arrow, 
Kurku mad read, Santali mm girl, melof to wet the lips with the 
tongue, -ma suffix of the optative conditional, etc.). 
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For a long l^e it was thought that certain glottal stops, (in 
Santali c\ k\ p\ '’^ere peculiar to the Munda languages. 
Gjerdmann has recently proved that * such sounds are far more 
common than was formerly believed. 

Of the vowel sounds we are told by Paasoiien for Ostj. and 
by Bodding for Santali, that there are 24. — In a similar manner to 
the old Magy. forms, which as we know ended in either u or i 
{kereku instead of the present form kereky hodu instead of had^ 
herd instead of berc^ etc.), we find in a vocabulary of the Kurku 
language compiled in 1848 by Hodgson, the forms kiireiu (falcon), 
butu (pea), duj% (parrot) instead of the modern (Santali) kuret\ 
but\ and so on; further we have stngi (sun) in place of the 
present form (Mimdari, Ho sing)^ etc, 

Even though clarity and complete certainty may he arrived at 
tmly after farther researches into the history of the languages, yet it 
may be af irmed today, that there is a very great degree of pro- 
bability, that the Munda languages belong to the TJgrian branch of 
the Finno-Ugrian (Urdian) linguistic stock. 

As a connecting link between the Ugrian and the Mundas we 
have also their creation myths. Among the Voguls man originally 
was a swan, and it is the same among the Mundas. The earth was 
created when the Heavenly Father made an animal bring a lump of 
earth from the sea; in the Munda myth it is idendcal. Among both 
the peoples there was a primitive destruction by fire, at the end of 
which the Heavenly Father sent bailiffs to earth to see if all human 
beings were destroyed^ In both myths there were two who were 
saved at the intercession of a woman. Wo see then that the simi- 
larity extends even to the details. 

Santals when asked about their name and caste, usually apply 
the title mafijhi to themselves (Sten Konow) . Vogulians and Ostjaks 
design themselves with same term; the folk-name magy at, in its 
original form magyeri, mogyeri is besides considered to be a composite 
of this vogulian- mami and the turk eri man. 

Eahat is an old national appellation of the Qstjfak’sj ani also 
the Magyar^ s appear in history, on the north-slopes of the Caucasus^ 
in the Vth Century of our era linder the same name. Sabot is also 
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an old name of the Munda peopled® 

It is not doubted that the Mundas were already settled in India 
when the Aryans invaded the country somewhere about 1200 B.C. 
The Ugrians split up into difiFerent dialects towards tie begmning of 
the third millenium. There is therefore no difficulty with regard to 
the date. The incitement to the exodus might have been among 
Other things, as already said, the news of the civilizaton of the Indus 
Valley; that the fame of the wealth and splendour of this civiliza- 
tion must have spread far and wide we see from the lithic and metal 
finds of Mohenjo-daro coming from far-away places. 

The fact that a Finno-Ugrian language has found in India 
puts, as I tried to show in a lecture ddivered at the Paris ..Societe 
Asiatique”, four disitintt problems before us. 

First, the reopening of the deba'te concerning the relationship 
of the Magyars, i.e., the Himgaiians, with India. This problem 
once made much ink flow. At present the Hungarian scholars are 
of opinion that not the slightest such bond exists. Of course it can- 
not be doubted that some ethnic mass of Magyar tongue, the actual 
Hungarians of Europe, was politically organized by a Turk (Hun) 
arilstocracy. But it will be necessary to see whether in this organi- 
zation there xnight not have been two Finno-Ugrian components 
instead of only one. The fact that the hitherto unknown origin of 
many Magyar words can be retraced to Indo- Aryan (arid not to 
Iranian!) sources, and more than that, idso to Munda soufcas, seems 
to support such a theory. 

The second question which arises has reference to Utavidian. 
It is known that already Max Muller, Caldwell and others, and 
recently O. Schrader, recognizing Finno-Ugrian words in Dravi- 
dian languages, thought that a parentage must exist between them. 
To ine their totally different morphology se&m to exclude any such 
possibility. 'XITords common to both could thus be simply loan 
words, made by Dravidian to Munda. Besides Dravidians must be 
much older Indians than the Mundas. 

The third problem is that of the relationship between Finno- 
Ugrian and Indo-Aryan languages. Until now only loan words from 

*See further re my book ^^Finiseb-Vsrhehes aus Indim” pp. 353. 
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the latter were looked for. In future it would be a good plan not only 
to look for borrowings from Indo- Aryan languages in Finn-Ugrian, 
btit also in a contrary direction. Thus among other things it might 
be advantageous to examine expressions connected with water,, as for 
example of Sanskrit jalatn fish-net, Hindi takhta ship’s plank, 
mqnjhi (boatman (in Sindhi presumably also **hero”), p£ dike, 
ditch, dam; then names of trees and plants, such as Hindi padal 
mountain ash-tree, nm the Melia Azadirachta Linn., sana a hind of 
flax (Crotokria juncea Linn.), ^aru the taro plant; and names of 
animals, such as Bengali pmgash Silirus sagUtalis (see Ostj, penkas 
pike) ; ku-tU dog, sabar a kind of deer, etc. 

The fourth question which presents itself is to ascertain how 
far, the influence of the Finno-Ugrian immigrants extended 
towards the east. It seems not entirely excluded that studies here 
would lead to some surprising results. To give an instance, the 
name for “iron” in Uralian, i.e., in Samoyed baza, vese (iron) , 
in Mgy. vas, vos, vus (accus. vasa^t), in Mord. vhka (iron, wire), 
in Finn vaske (copper), in Vog. -bel (in compositions like atbes, 
“lead"’), in Votj. -ves {azves, “silver,” uzves, “tin, lead^*), etc., 
seem to exist also in south-eastern Asia; not to mention Dravidian 
wootz, one finds in Mundari basi (in kana bad, the iron hook, 
fastenings staple to plough) , in Santali past; Mon uses pasai for iron. 
Old Javanese vest, Malay basi, Battak bosi, the people in Timor best, 
and on some islands even forms with the final -e appear, like case, 
mmse. 

The case is similar for words expressing “spinning” and 
“weaving”; the Finno-Ugrian words for these appear both in Munda 
(un, bun tent ^5 well as in some Mon-Khmer languages. 

Summing up, it must be strongly advocated thatj as a first step 
for further studies, dictionaries of the still neglected Munda langu- 
ages should be compiled, above all of the isolated Kurfcu language. 



ASTRONOMICAL EVIDENCE ON THE AGE 
OF THE VEDAS 

By Gobaku Prasad^ D.Sc* 

There are a number of references in Vedic literature which are 
very important from a chronological point of view, 

1. One of the most definite of these is the passage in the 
Satapatha Brahma;;ia^ which states that the Krttikas “do not move 
away from the eastern quarter, whilst the other asterisms do move 
from the eastern quarter.”^ Now there is no doubt dhart: the 
Ertdkas are the cluster of stars known as the Pleiades,^ and all are 
agreed that the passage refers to the direction the Krttikas and other 
stars have at the moment of their rising.^ Further, the above 
passage is given in a rule for the orientation of fire-altars. There 
should not be any doubt, therefore, that the exact eastern direction 
must have been intended when the east was referred to. This is all 
the more certain bn accotint of the particular mention that the other 
asterisms rise in a direction different from the east. This gives us a 
means of ascertaining the age when this rule of orientation probably 
originated, because, as is well known, a particular star will rise due 
east only for a short period, and it would gradually deviate more and 
more from this direction as time passes, and would rise in the east 
again only after the lapse of about 13,000 years. This is due to the 
phenomenon known as the precession of the equinoxes, The date 
when the above rule of orientation was valid is therefore calculable, 
and turns out to be® B,C. 2500. 

1. 2, 3. 

*Egge]ing*$ translation {Thg Sacred Books of ihe EasH, xU) 

* Vedic index, I AIS. 

"^Dikshit, L A. xxiv, 245, followed by others. The only other meaning 
assigned to this passage which the author has come across is by DinanStha 
Culaita, Vedakdld’-nirnaya^ Indore, who derives the date B. C. 300,0ff0 on his 
interpretation! A portion of this book, which is in Hindi, has been reproduced by 
Makbde in L H. Q. ix (1933), 923. 

®Dikshit, L A. sxiv, 245-46, obtains the date B. C 3000, but the rate of 
precession used by him for the purpose m not ^uite correct* B. G 2500 is 
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The question whether this is the date of the Satapatha Brahmap.a, 
or whether (the Satapatha was merely reproducing some earlier tradi- 
tion in giving this rule is more difficult to answer. Dikshit^ consi- 
ders this passage to be more or less contemporaneous with the rest 
of the book, and he is sure that this passage must have been 
composed when the Krttikas rose in the east, because they are 
spoken of in the present tense to rise in the east. The argument 
is perhaps not quite convincing by itself, but it must be 
remembered that a similar date is obtained by other lines 
of argument, as will be shown presently, and it becomes difficult to 
believe that the Brahmanas are in every case recording ancient 
tradition. Before proceeding further with these, however, we 
would take up the objections which have been raised against the 
above arguments. 

MacdoneU and Keith"^ have epatomized the objections as 
follows: — 

The statement of the Satapatha Brahmana is untrustworthy 
becatise (i) the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra® has a similar notice, 
coupled with another, which, according to Barth,® would only be 
true somewhere in or after the sixth century A.D. and (ii) the 
same passage, in the Madhyandina recension,^® states that the 
number of the Krttikas is greater than that of the stars in any of 
the other Naksatras, which consist of one, two, three, or four 
stars, or which according to the Kanva recension^^ have four 
stars. MacdoneU and Keith assert further that it is not possible to 
put much faith in this assertion, for Hasta later has five stars, and 
its name (with reference to the fingers) suggests five,^® and that 
number is possibly referred to in the PLgveda.^® 

These objections do not appear to be vaUd. The passage in 

nearer the truth. See also Kaye: Hindu Astronomy (Memoirs of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey o£ India, No. 18, 1924). 

°lbid. 246. 

’^'Vedic IndeXi i, 427. 

5. 

®Sfie Caland, Ueber das rittielle Sutra des Baudhayana, 37-39. 

’“^Satapatha Brahmana. ii, 1, 2, 2. 

^See Eggeling, Sacred Books of the East, xu, 282, note 2. 

^C/. Weber, Naxatra, ii, 358, 381. 

“i, lOJ, 10, 
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the BaudQxayana Sraxita Sutra ref^red to is this: 

VHere di<^d the Sala, whose supporting beams point east, be 
measured out. The K-ntikas do not more from the eastern quarter. 
In a line with tjieir appearance it should be measured, that is one 
possibility. In a line with the appearance of Srona, that is another; 
between Citra and Svati is another.” 

The first alternative here is evidently the rule given in the 
Satapathi iBrfhmana. As this rule could not be applied throughout 
the year on account of the fact that for seven or eight months the 
Krttikas would rise when they are invisible on account of sunlight 
or twihght, the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra added two alternatives. 
Holding t^ Satapatha in high esteem, and being ignorant of preces- 
^on, it must have naturally taken, it for granted that the Krttilas 
rose in the ^t, and therefore must have chosen for the two other 
alternatives bright stars which rose at the same point of the horizon 
as the Krttites. The passage, therefore, gives us the valuable infor- 
mation that in the time of the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra 
^ona rose at the same point of the horizon as the Krtstikas, enabling 
us to infer the date B. C. 1330 for the Baudhayana &auta Sutra.^^ 
The third alternative also fits in with this date, As the Sutra 
literature is more recent than the Brahniapas,^® B. G* 1330 fer 
Baudhayana Srauta Sutra « quite in harmony with B. C. 2500 
deduced; above for the Brahmana. 

; the alternative orientation rules in the 

Baudhiyai^ feauta Sutra, do . not prove the Satapatha Brahmana to 
be imtriistworthy. Neither does the statem^t about the number of 
the stars in the different Naksatras prove it in any way to be less 
trustworthy, because the main statement, that the Krttikas contain 
more stars than any other Naksatra is certamly true; and even about 
the number of stars in the other Naksatras we have no 

right ; to a^ert that the Satapatha is wrong. We do not know in 
fa^ ho# many stem the constellation Hasta was supposed to contain 
in d^yB;\,tbe correspond Chinese Sieu contained only four 
stars/® : Any damn the astronomical evidence of the Sata- 

A paper on tliis subject by me would soon, appear in tbe J. R. A. S. 

A History of Sanskrit Literatitfe^ (ISOO), 31. 

“Wlutney, and Unguistic Studies, ii, 353 

3 
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patha as untrustworthy on the basis of a name or the mention in 
the Vedas of five bulls^^ (which may have absolutely no astro- 
nomical significance after all) seems entirely unjust. 

It must be remembered that Barth himself holds that the state- 
ment in the Satapatha must be based on a real observation made 
when the Krttikas rose approximately in the east.^^ 

Winternitz^^ takes the passage in the Satapatha Brahmana to 
mean that the Krttikas "remain visible in the eastern region for 
a* considerable time — during several hours— every night, which 
was the case about B. C 1100 ” and holds that this interpretation 
of the passage is proved to be the correct one by the corresponding 
passage from the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra. 

But this interpretation is certainly not the correct one, because 
then any star whatsoever which is north of the equator would do. 
Why should the Satapatha Brahmana have mentioned that the 
other Naksatras move away from the eastern quarter, and why 
should the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra have taken pains to mention 
a point between Citra and Svati? Svatx by itself would have been 
enough. Dozens of other stars would have been equally suitable. 
Again, the inference of Winternitz ‘Vhich was the case about 
1100 B. C.” is positively misleading. Absolutely no date can be 
inferred from the statement. For liis interpretation any date between 
B. C, 2000 and A. D. 11,000 would do! 

Finally, stress has been laid,“^ though not exactly in connec- 
tion with orientation, on the fact that the Hindu astronomers of 
the Vedic period cannot be deemed to have been very accurate 
observers, since they made no precise determination of the number 
of days in^ the year, which even in the Jyotisa they do not deter- 
mine more precisely than, as 366 days, and even the Surya Siddhanta 
does not know the precession of the equinoxes. But even if these 
allegations be true,^^ it does not follow that the much simpler 

See Grifi&th, T^e Hymns of the Kigveda, i, 179; Grassmann, Rigveda-uhersei- 
zung, ii, 106. 

38. 

^ A History of Indian Literature , translated by Mrs. Ketkar, L 298. The 
interpretation o£ Winternitz has also been criticised by Sen-Giipta, I. H. Q., 
x(1934). 

^^ Macdonell and Keith, Vedic iTidex, i, 423-24, 

See Barhaspatyah (Chote L jl) , Jyotisa Vedaiiga (1907) ; 19, where he 
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process of determining the east could not be carried out with a fair 
degree of accuracy. If a person alv/ays observes from a fixed 
point^^ (as probably the ancients did to conform with the worship 
rituals) and the hori2:on is at a distance of more than a mile, as it 
g^erally is in India, the direction of the sun or a bright star at 
the moment of rising can be noted to at least within half a degree 
without any instruments.^^ Now there is no doubt that the 
point of the horizon where the sun rose was observed, for there 
is an accurate description of the motion of this point in the 
Kausitaki Brahmana,-^ how it moves tov/ards the south, seems to 
stop there for a few days and then moves towards the north. If 
the extreme northern and southern points of the horizon where 
the sun rose were observed and the middle point was found by 
practical geometry,^® or by counting the number of days, or 
even by estimation, the east must have been determined to within 
a few degrees.-® 

We see, therefore, that there is no valid reason for looking 
upon the passage in the Satapatha Brahmana with distrust and 
we may rely on the date B. C. 2500 as approximately correct for 
Brahmanical literature. 

2. The lists of the Naksatras given in the Yajurveda 
Samhitas^'^ and the Brahmanas^® all begin with the Krttikas. 
Naturally, there must have been some reason for it. This Becomes 

convincingly demonstrates that the year of S66 days was deliberately chokn for a 
special purpose. Also the SSrya Siddhanta knew precession (iii, 9) in a form 
which was sufifiaent for its own days, but, being ignorant of the law of gravitation, 
it could not predict what would happen in the distant future. 

®“A change of 30 feet would not matter. It would produce a difference of 
less than one-third of a degree if the horizon is at a distance of one mile, and 
correspondingly less if the horizon is more distant. 

^ The diameter of the moon is about half a degree, 
xix, 2, 3. 

® The priests had a good knowledge of elementary practical geometry in the 
time ,£>f the Sulva Sutras. See Thibaut, Pandit^ Old Seri^, ix and x, 

(1874-5) j or Dam, of the Snlba, Calcutta, 1932. As this knowledge 

could not have suddenly sprung up, it is very .probable that some of the methods 
were discovered earlier. 

^An error of one degree in the determination of the east would produce an 
error of about 175 years in the deduced date, the place of obsers^atipn being 
supposed to be in latitude 24 degrees. 

^TaittirTya Sainhita, iv, 4, 10, 1-3; Maitrayam Samhita, ii, 13, 20; Kathaka 
Samhita, xxxix, 13. 

^ Taittirlya Brahmana, i, 5, 1; also iii, 1, 4, 1 et seq. See also Atharvaveda, 
xix, 7, 1 et seq. 
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all the more evident when we consider that many things which 
in other countries were fixed arbitrarily were based on scientific 
principles in India. Thus, for example, the alphabet was so based.^® 
Again the arrangement of the Rgveda is in accordance with a 
system and not haphazard. Then, the calendar was less arbitrary^^ 
than even the present European calendar; the months were strictly 
regulated by the moon and the year by the sun. Now the later 
lists of the Naksatras begin with Asvini, and it is certain that the 
cause of this was the coincidence of the vernal equinox with the 
beginning of Asvini^^ at the time the change was made (in the 
sixth century A. D.). The probability, therefore, is that originally 
the Krttikas were also chosen because the vernal equinox was then 
almost coincident with them. 'S)7'eber®® is of this very opinion. 

If the vernal equinox coincided with the Krttikas, they would 
have risen exactly in the east. So this is in entire agreement with 
the passage in the Satapatha Brahmana discussed above and gives 
the same date, viz., B. C. 2100 for the time when the list of the 
Naksatras was drawn up.®^ 

Some scholars^^ believe that the Krttikas were placed at the 
head of the Naksatras simply by accident, or because they were so 
conspicuous. They urge the following points against the assump- 
tion that the Krttikas were coincident with the vernal equinox: — 
(i) The’ recognition of the coincidence of an equinoctial point 
and the Krttikas would involve^^ “the assumption that the sun 
and not the moon, was then regarded as connected with the 
Naksatras.” It is easy to see that no such assumption is involved. 
We have only to assume that the sun also, in addition to the moon, 
was connected with the Naksatras. Now there is evidence regard- 
ing the sun*s connection with the Naksatras. As pointed out by 

^ See Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature, 17, 

Macdoneli, A History of Sanskrit Literature 41 ■•45, 

'Whitney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies, ii, 345. 

Coiebrook Essays, ii, 24 d; Weber j Indische Studien, x, 234. 

^Naxatra, ii, 362-364; Indische Studien, x, 23 5; Indian Literature, 2, n.2, etc. 

®^See Weber, loc d/.; Biihler, I. A., xxiii, 245, n. 20; Tilak, Orion, 40 et seq. 

“Thibaut, L A., xxiv, 5*6; Oldenberg, Z. D. M. G., xlviii, 631; xUx, 473; 
I, 451-.52; Gottingen NachrichUn, 1909, 564; Keith, J. R. A. S., 1909, 1103; 
Barth in Caland’s U'iJ^er das rituelle Siiira des Baudhdyana, 37-} 9^ 

®^Macdoiiell and Keith, Index, i, 421. 
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Jacobij^'^ the distinction, of the two sets of Deva and Yama 
Naksatras in the Taittiriya Brahmana^* supports this view.^^ 

Also, in the Taittiriya Brahmana^® instructions are given for 
locating the position of the sun amongst the stars by observation, 
which naturally involves the connection of the sun with the 
Naksatras. 

(ii) Thibaut^^ points out that in Vedic literature the equinoxes 
are never mentioned, and Tilak^s argument that vimvat means the 
equinox has no authority behind it; the importance attached to the 
equinoxes in later times was due to Greek influence; longitudes were 
measured in the Jyotisa Vedanga (twelfth century B, C., see below) 
from a solstice and not from an equinox, and the inference that 
because the later list of the Naksatras begins from an equinox, the 
old one did likewise is without any solid foundation. 

It is diflScuIt to say what weight should be attached to these 
negative arguments, but it must be borne in mind that Jacobi and 
Tilak have given arguments (see below) to prove that the list of 
the Naksatras starting from the Krttikas is a revised list, and the 
Krttikas were deliberately placed at the head on account of their 
coincidence with an equinox, and Biihler^^ believes that '*they 
[Jocobi and Tilak] have made good their main proposition, viz., 
that the Krttika-series is not the oldest arrangement of the 
Naksatras known to the Hindus, but that the latter once had an 
older one, which placed Mrgsiras at the vernal equinox.” 

(iii) Whitney^® and Thibaut^^ both maintain that even 
if the Krttikas were chosen to head the list of the Naksatras because 
of their connection with the vernal equinox, it might be that they 
were not coincident with the equinox, but were not far from it. 
The Jyotisa Vedanga states the winter solstice to occur when the 
sun was in the first point of Sravistha. So at that time the 
Krttikas were about 18 degrees away from the vernal equinox. 

*^ 2. D. M. tj., i. /z. 

®® i, 5, 2, 8. 

^®For another view see Oldenberg, 2. D. M. G., xxlviii 631. 

"i, y, 2, 1, Quoted by Tilak. Orion, 18. 

^1. A., xxiv, $6, 

A., xxUi, 239. 

^Oriental and Linpintic Studies, ii, 383. 

^ I. A„ xxiv, 97. 
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Whitney and Thibaut consider this to be near enough for the pur- 
pose, and therefore would not regard the list of Naksatras as 
necessarily older than the epoch of the Jyotisa Vedahga. As the 
sequel would show, the epoch of the Jyotisa Vedahga is somewhere 
near the 12th century B. C., which date Whitney and Thibaut 
regard as uncertain by about a thousand years (see below) . It has 
been argued, therefore, that the Brahmanas might not be older than 
B. C. 800-600.4^ 

The argument really comes to this that there is just a chance 
that even if the Krttikas were connected with the equinox, all the 
errors might have combined in such a way that what normally 
would indicate a date of B. C. 2500 might have been after all only 
a date of B. C. 700 or so. Although such a combination of all the 
unfavourable circumstances on one side is extremely improbable, 
it cannot be said to be impossible when considered by itself. But 
we must remember that in B. C. 700 the Krttikas rose 11 degrees 
away from the east point, and in this state of affairs the idea of 
orienting fire altars by the Krttikas could hardly have, arisen. 

3. The date deduced from the mention of the Krttikas rising 
in the east and their heading the list of the Naksatras is confirmed 
by quite independent testimony in another way. In the marriage 
ritual^® there is mention of the practice of pointing out to the 
bride the pole-star as a symbol of constancy. As this is enjoined 
in all the principal Grhya Sutras, it was obviously a usage prevail- 
ing all oyer India and therefore not one of recent origin.^'^ The 
word used for the star is ''dhfuva” which means "die immovable.” 
This leaves little doubt that it must have referred to a pole-star. 
Now another consequence of the precession of the equinoxes 
referred to before " is that a pole-star does not exist hi every age. 
The custom, therefore, gives us a means of detertnining roughly 
the date when the practice originated. In order to appreciate fully 
the points involved in the problem, it must Be remembered that 
the mathematical point known as the north pole of the heavens 

f Macdoaell and" Keith, Vedic Index, 424. . 

^ Paraskara Grhya Sutra, i, 8, 19; Apastamba G. S., ii, 4, 

G. S., i, 22, 14; hlaaava G. S., 14, 9; Baudhayana Gl j, 13; GobiiUa G, S., 
ii, 3, 8. 

^Jacobi, J. R. Au S.i 1910, A61, 
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mayes in. a circle amongst the stars, and whenever k is near enough 
to a fairly bright star, we call that star the pole star. Now it so 
happens that the third magnitude^® star Alpha Draconis was nearest 
the mathematical pole about the year B. C 2780.^® For about 
250 years on either side of this date it might be taken to have 
been sufficiently near to the pole to have been called the pole-star. 
From B. C. 2000 to A. D. 500 there was no star as bright as even 
the fifth magnitude near enough to the mathematical pole to be 
called the pole-star.^^ In fact, the best conditions for the existence 
of a pole star in this period occurred®^ about B. C. 1300, but then 
the nearest amongst all the stars of magnitude five or brighter was 
at a distance of about 5 degrees. This star must have been seen to 
move in the course of a night through a distance of about 10 
degrees. This movement could not have escaped notice in a place 
like the Gangetic plain, where the pole is at a distance of only about 
25 degrees from the horizon. It is clear, therefore, that if we 
exclude the very faintest stars, viz., those just visible to the eye, 
there is no alternative but to concur with Jacobi^^ that the marriage 
custom referred to must have originated about B. C. 2780, when 
th^e was a real pole-star- It must be noticed fthat this is in con- 
formity with the dates deduced from other considerations. 

The opponents®® of this view maintain that the custom, which 
is fust mentioned oiily in Sutras, might not be really 

old, because the marriage ritual requirements would be satisfied by 
any star of some magnitude which was approximately polar. This 
does not appear to be reasonable, because a very faint star or a star 
not quite near the pole could never have attracted sufficient atten- 
tion to have been picked out as a “dhruva” and pointed out as a 
symbol of constancy. 

It may be mentioned that for several thousand years before 
B. C, 2780 there was no bright star near enough to the pole to be 

^®THe brightest stars are called first magnitude stars, and the faintest, viz., 
those just visible to the naked eye, are called sixth magnitude stars. 

^Jacobii I. A., xxiii, 157. 

“’A reference to any good star atlas, with the path of the pole marked on it, 
will make this evident. 

“Jacobi, I. A., xxiii, 157. 

“I. A., xxiii, lS7j J. R. A. S., 1910, 4S1. 

“Macdonell and Keit^, Yedic Index, i, 427. 
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recognised as a pole-star.®^ 

OTHER REFERENCES — ^There are several other references 
to astronomical phenomena which have been pressed into service 
for chronological pm'poses, but unfortunately all of them are more 
or less incomplete and each one of them has been interpreted in two 
different ways, one group of scholars consisting of "Weber, Jacobi, 
Buhler, Barth, Winternitz, Poussin, Tilak, Dikshit and others 
deriving dates from B. C. 2000 to B. C, ^000, whilst the other 
group of scholars, which includes Whitney, Oldenberg, Thibaut, 
Keith and others, see no great antiquity in the passages. 

These are briefly as follows: — 

(i) In the time of the Brahmanas the month of Phalguna must 
have been regarded as the beginning of the year, because the full 
moon in Phalguna is called the **mouth*’ of the year in many 
places.^® The difficulty in utilising this statement for chronological 
purposes lies in the fact that we do not know definitely with what 
season the year commenced. Jacobi®*^ holds that one of the three 
alternative methods of beginning the year was to reckon it from the 
winter solstice, because this was undoubtedly the practice later®® 
and the custom must have been an old one. The date derived 
on this basis is about B. C. 4000. Tilak®^ agrees with Jacobi in 
this; but Oldenberg®® and Thibaut®^ hold that Ph^guna must have 
been regarded as "the mouth of the year” because it was the first 
month of the spring season®^ when the year is divided into the three 
Caturmasya®® seasons in accordance with one of the three alternative 
systems prevalent in ancient times, and that this is consistent with 

®^See, for example, F. R. Moulton, An Infradiiction to Astronomy, Map I. 

Louis de la Vallfe Poussin, Le V 4disme, 190$; quoted in J.'R. A. S., 
1909, 721, 

®®TaittirIya Samtita, vii, 4, 8, 1-2; Pancavimsa Brahmana, v, 9, 9; etc. 

®^L A., xxiii, IS 6; 2. D. M. G., il, 223; 1, 72-81. 

The 'winter solstice was also the beginning of the lustrum and the first year 
of it in the calendar of the Jyotisa Vedanga*. See JydtiBa Vedanga, Yajurveda 
recension, S. 

Orion, 27, 

®®Z. D. M. G. xlviii, 630 et seq.j xlix, 475-76; 1, 453-57. 

A., xxiv, 86. 

^®See Veber, Naxafra, il, 329 et seq,, and cf, Satapatha Brahmana, i, 6, 3, 3 6; 
Kausitaki Brahmana, y, 1- There are other notices to the like effect, see Vedic 
Index, i, 425, for full references. 

®®Taittiriya Samhita, i, 6, 10, 3; Taittiriya Brahmana, i, 4,9, 5; ii, 2, 2, 2; etc. 
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the statement of the Kausitaki" Brahamana®^ that the winter solstice 
coincided with the new moon in Magha, which is also found in the 
Jyotisa.®*^ Although it is not certain to which particular date of 
the solar year the beginning of the ^ring season really corresponded, 
Thibaut takes it to be about February 7 on the strength o£ the 
seasons as they are found in Northern India. The date derived on 
this assumption would be about the twelfth century B, C. 

Nor is this all. The passages in the Taittiriya Samhita®® and 
the Tandya Brahma^a®^ where the date of consecration of the 
Gavam-ayana sacrifice is given, and Phalguna is called the mouth 
of the year, mention for the consecration two alternative dates — 
the Gaitra full moon and a date four days before the full moon, 
without specifying whidh particular full moon is meant. 

Tilak®® and Jacobi®® assume that the three possible dates of 
consecration represent the beginning of the year as acknowledged in 
three different times. In every case the year must have commenced 
with the winter solstice, and therefore Tilak and Jacobi both hold 
that the second alternative, namely the full moon in Caitra, was a 
relic of older times when the beginning of the year (winter solstice) 
coincided with the full moon dn Caitra, about B. C, ^000. Tilak 
further holds, with the Mimaitisakaras,'^® that the last alternative 
mentioned, viz., four days before the full moon must refer to the 
full moon, in Magha. The coincidence of the winter solstice with 
the full moon in Magha agrees witb the vernal equinox coinciding 
with the Krtt^s and therefore gives a date about B. C. 2500. 

But Thibaut holds that these alternative beginnings have no 
such meaning, and that they were simultaneously in vogue.^^ 

It seems impossible to decide definitely from the available mate- 
rial what the truth is. VThen the dates derived are so very divergent, 
and there is reason on each side, the only safe conclusion seems to be 
that the material is not of any chronological use. 

2, 3. 

^Yajurveda recension, 5-6. 

“vii, 4, 8, 1, 

"v, 9, 

^ Orion, cKapter iv, 

*®L A, xxiii, IS 6, 

vi, 5, 30-37, and others; see Orion, 52 et seq, 

”1. A, xxiy, 94. 

4 
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(ii) Another acknowledged beginning of the year was the 
month of MargaHrsa, also called Agrahayaria'^^ (belonging to the 
commencement of the year). But this also does not give us any 
defijoite information, because we do not know where the sun was 
with respect to the solstice (or equinox) in the month of Marga&sa. 
Jacobi’'^ and Tilak*^^ hold that the sun must then have been in the 
autumnal equinox, because this is in conformity with the winter sols- 
tice occurring about the time of the Phalguna full moon (equivalent 
to about B. C. 4000, see above), whereas Thibaut'^® takes it to corres- 
pond with the beginning of the third of the Caturmasya seasons, 
when the year is divided into these four-monthly seasons in accor- 
dance with another of the three alternative methods. He also 
maintains that Jacobi’s objection that there was no likelihood of 
the year ever having begun with the last season is not of much 
force. 

(iii) Jacobi'^® points out that the study of the Vedas was 
directed to commence when the grass appeared, i.e., with the first 
month of the rainy season. P^askara Grhya Sutra'^^ fixes the full 
moon day in Sravana, the first rainy month in North India in 
B. C. 2000, for the upakarana ceremony. But in Gobhila Grhya 
Sutra’’® the same ceremony is fixed for the full moon in Praustha- 
pada (the early name of Bhadrapada) , though at the same time the 
opening of the schools on the full moon day in Sravajoa is well 
known. The former, therefore, must have been a tradition of the 
ancient times when Bhadrapada was really the first month of the 
rainy season, which was. the case about B. G. 4000. Whitney'^® and 
others object to it, pointing out that there might have been no 
connection between rains and learning, but Buhler®® agrees with 
Jacobi. 

(iv) There is a passage in the Rgveda®^ which, according to 

^^TMbaut, I. A., xxiy, 94-91; Weber, ii, 332 et seq. 

"^I. A., xxiii, 15 

Orion, 61 et seq. 

L A., xxiv, 94-95. 

’*1, A,, xxiii, 155. 

’^ii, 10. 

“iii, 3. 

J, A. O. S., ayi, 84 et seq. 

I. A., xiii, 242 et seq. 

®^ Yii, 103, 9. 
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Jacobi,^® shows that in Rgvedic times the year commenced with 
the rains, which begin in North India at the time of the siimmer 
solstice. This is confirmed to some extent by the fact that the 
year is called varsa or abda (i.e., rain-giving) . Also, Jacobi infers 
from another passage in the IRgveda®^ that the year commenced 
when the sun was in Phalguni. These passages therefore confirm 
the arguments given above to show that in Vedic times the winter 
solstice occurred near the full moon in Phalguna, from which a date 
about B. C, 4000 was deduced. But Jacobi translates dvadasa in the 
first passage as *'the twelfth (month),” instead of “that which con- 
sists of twelve parts,” i.e., “the year/* as others^ have done, and 
though Jacobi claims that this meaning is better for the reasons 
advanced by him on grammatical grounds, and also on account of 
the year being called varsa and abda, not much reliance can be placed 
on the argument, as it hinges completely on the translation of one 
word in a way about which there is no unanimity. 

(v) The Kausitaki Brahmana®® states explicitly than the winter 
solstice occurred at the new moon in Magha. This would have 
been very valuable from a chronological point of view, but for the 
fact that we do not know how the month was reckoned — ^whether 
it ended with a new moon (amM^a system), or with a full inoon 
{pilri^dnta system) . The conamentators®® believed that the 
month ended with the full moon and therefore the new moon of 
must be lie new moon preceding the full moon in the 
Naksatria Magha. But there is reason for supposing that the 
amdnta system was more generally in vogue, because the bright half 
of the month was called the former half, and the dark half the 
latter.®*^ 'SJJ^th the amanta system the new moon of Magha would 
mean the new moon after the full moon in Magha, and the winter 
solstice at this time would imply a date about 1900 years earlier 
than the time of the Jyotisa Vedanga, i.e., a date about B. C- 

I. A., xxiii, 154. 

“x, 85, U. 

Kaegi and Geldner, Grassmann, and others. 

3. This was first noticed by Weber, Naxafra, Uy 345 et seq, 
**Vmayaha on the KausiiaM Brahmana, loc. cit.; Anartiya on SShkhayana 
Sratita Eutra, xiii, 19 1 i> 

®^ See Vedic Index, ii, 158, where full references are given. 
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3100.®* With the parnmanta system, on the other hand, the 
new moon in Magha would mean what ordinarily was called the 
new moon in Pausa (the previous month),®® and the datum becomes 
the same as that of the Jyotisa Vedanga, the deduced date being about 
B. C. 1200. The purnimanta system is held by some to be the more 
probable of the two, because of what the commentators say. Also, 
Thibaut points out that in the time of the Kausitaki Brahmana 
the term amavasya might not have been used in the strict sense of 
the titbi which ended with conjunction, in which sense it was 
used later. The months might have begun then with a new moon, 
and the new moon of Magha might have been the new moon with 
which Magha began, i.e., the new moon preceding the full moon in 
Magha. But even if we accept this interpretation, we need not 
suppose that the Kausitaki Brahmana and the Jyotisa Vedanga 
belong exactly to the same period. The statement of the Jyotisa 
Vedanga is quite definite. The solstice occurred when the sun was 
at the beginning of that twenty-seventh part of the ecliptic whicfh 
was callecf Sravistha. The statement in the Kausitaki Brahmana, 
on the other hand, is such that it could not have been exactly true 
for more than one year. Because, if. the winter solstice occurred 
exactly at the new moon of Magha in any year, it could not occur 
at the new moon of Magha in the succeeding years: it would occur 
next year about eleven days after this date, and about twenty-two 
days after the new moon of Magha in the year after that. Then, 
on account of the intercalation of a month, the solstice would occur 
three days after the new moon in Magha in the next year, then 
fourteen days after that, and so on. It follows that the statement 
is only roughly trucj and in their desire to put the solstice on a 
new moon day (on account of its religious importance), the 
Kausitaki Brahmana might have mentioned the new moon of Ma^a, 
even though on an average the phenomenon happened some days later. 
Moreover, the date of the Jyotisa Vedanga has been held to be 
uncertain by about a thousand years,®® so the date of the Kausitaki 

Kausitaki Brahmana is, according to Keith (H, O. S. xxv, 47-48); 
almost contemporaneous with, , or slightly older than, the Satapatha Brahma^ 
But the passage itsdf xnight be older than the rest of the Kausitaki Brahmsma. 

® cf. Thibaut, L A., xxiv, 89. 

"Whitney, Qnentd ^ Ungtiistic Studies^ ii, 584? Thibaut, I A., Sbdy, 99, 
etc. A thousand years is undoubtedly an byer-estiiQate. 
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Bratmana on the strength of the evidence under discussion might 
be regarded as uncertain by at least the same amoimt.®^ Also we 
do not know the relative dates of the Satapatha and the Kausitaki 
Brahmanas for certain, and none of them was composed in its 
entirety at one titne. So this record in the Kausitaki Brahmana is 
in no way in conflict with the dates deduced above from records in 
the Satapatha Bi^hmana and other books. 

(vi) The Jyotifa Vedanga gives the position of the winter 
solstice as coincident with the first point of Sravistha.®^ This is 
sufficient to calculate the date of the observations recorded in the 
jyotisa Vedanga. There is a slight uncertainty as to exactly which 
point in the heavens was meant by the first point of Sravis^a; so 
various dates have been arrived at by various scholars — C. IISI 
by Jones,®® and also by Pratt, B. C. 1351 by Davis®® and Cdie- 
brooke,®® and more or less similar dates by others. Cho^e Lai®’’" is 
certain that the date of the observations in the Jyotisa Vedanga is 

’^The following calculation shows that the date of this passage of the 
Kausitaki Brlhma^a might be only &. C 2000, even if we assume that there is 
no uncertainty and the solstice occurred exactly at the new moon which followed 
the full moon of Taifa:<-~ 

The full moon of Taisa means the full moon which occurred (on an average) 
when the moon was near Tisya. 

Assume that the longitude of Hsya was (X< Then the sun at the moment 
under consideration had the longitude 

In the period frimi the new moon to the next new moon the sun must have 
advanced by about 13 and, therefore, its longitude must have become 
a-|“180®-f-15%®. 

It was a solstice then. Hence it must have been then 90° behind! the vernal 
equinox, ie., 

a+270°+13%‘*=360°, 

or Ct^7654i'°cc:0, 

Assume now that the longitude of the Kfttikas was 3* Then the vernal 
equinox must have been 0 behind the Krttikas, which is the same 0— (a — 
behind the Krttikas. Now a“-6 depend on precession, and its value is 

nearly. Substituting this value, we find that the equinox was about 7^^ 
behind the l^ttikSs. As 7%^ corresponds to about S6€ years the indicated period 
is so many years after the date (B. C, 2J00) when the vernal equinox was at the 
Krttikas, or roughly B. C. 2000. 

The calculation is quite right, but as Tisya is not very bright, we cannot 
assert as certain that the full moon in Taisa meant the full moon nearest Tisya, 
on which the whole calculation depends. 

” Yajurveda recension, 7. 

^Asiatic Researches, ii, 393. 

J, A. S. B., xxxi, 49. 

^Asiatic Researches, ii, 268; v, 288. 

^Rssays, i, 109-10. 

^JyoHsa Veiahpt, Allahabad, 83. 
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the winter solstice of B.C. 10^8, but be relies on certain highly 

r 

controversial evidence regarding the position of the planet Jupiter 
at that time. 'We might not be able to find the exact date, but 
it is clear from these investigations that the twelfth century B. C. 
cannot be far from the epoch of the observations of the Jyotisa. 
As admittedly the Jyotisa is a later production than the Brahmanas,®^ 
this confirms in a way the dates deduced above on other grounds. 

JT* 

To sum up, if we exclude the possibility of every astronomical 
notice in Vedic literature being a record of ancient tradition, which 
is extremely unlikely, we can say that there is strong astronomical 
evidence that the Vedas are older than B, C. 2500. They might be 
as old as B. C. 4000. There is some support for this date, but it is not 
convincing. However, there is no evidence against it. 


Astronomie Astrologie nnd MathetmUky 19 - 20 . 



LOCATION OF DANTAPURA 

By Professor S. Levi 

[In connection with the location o£ Dantapira of Kalinga, well- 
known in the Buddhist literature, we are familiar with the identifi- 
cation with ^Palur^ as proposed by Prof. Levi.^ The Professor showed 
me in Paris, last July, a passage in the work of the French scholar 
Anquetil Duperron^ (Zend Avesta, i, Preliminary Discourse) that he 
traveUed in Orissa and passed through Taloor.’ The description of 
the journey is so complete that with its help we should easily locate 
and discover the ruins of Palur. A translation of the passage in 
question by Professor L4vi himself is published below* We shall 
be obliged if gentlemen in Orissa would give attention to the pro- 
blem and let us have their result* The place must be near the Chilka 
lake and on the old route from Malud. The word Choki (chauki) 
means a staging place. — ^K., P. J.] 

[Extract from Duperron] 

*T left Jagrenat on the 7th (June 1757) and found, 5 cosses 
from that city, a Choki near the Chilka the water of which is 
brakish, and which falls into the sea. I travelled along this river 
to Manikpatan which lies 8 cosses from Jagrenat, without encoun- 
tering in this last town, neither houses nor trees. Two cosses before 
Manikpatan is a pond of soft water. This town has a Fauzdar 
who resides at Malood. I spent the night in the Dargah of Saied 
Sarabdurraman Madina, 

'‘On the 8th I crossed the Chilka in a place where it was very 
wide. Half of the river was fordable; I spent the rest in an 
embarcatioh consisting of two balloons joined together, as on the 
river of Balasor. On the other side of the river is found a cistern 

A., Janvier — Mars 192S, pp. 46-57 1 Paloura — ^Dantapnra, 

^ ’Zend-Avesta, ouvrage de Zoroastre, contenant les Idees Th^ologiques, Phy- 
siques et Merles de ce L%islateur .... Traduit en Frangois sur POrigiaal Zend.’ Par 
M. Anquetil Du Perron, 3,vols. in 4®, Paris, 1771. 
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of stone. The ground up to Malood is all of sand; only two wells are 
found, one three cosses, the other six cosses from Manikpatan, and 
shrubs, the grains of which, inclosed in a pistil decorated with 
white leaves, spreads a very sweet perfume, I went down the 
Chilka, the bed of which was full of' buffaloes leaving the hills 
on the left. One cosse after Malood, I met a Choki and arrived 
in that city around 4 o’clock. The Fauzdar came out of his fort 
to welcome me. 

'T departed from Malood on the 9th. Beyond that town, the 
ground is always sandy; the way lies along the hills which are above 
one-half cosse. At three cosses one finds a Choki which marks 
the boundary of the Kafck Province and of the dependencies of 
Bengal. After that, one passes a pond of salt water and several 
pits full of common water. One cosse from this Choki is Paloor, 
the first *‘Aldee” dep^ding of Ganjam, 'with a Choki, and a pond 
of soft water. The way is afterwards very bad, amidst hills of 
sand. Several of my sepoys, feeling their native country near, 
abandoned me in that place. Two cosses from Paloor, I met a 
small Pagoda, standing alone amid the sands, that from afar re- 
sembled a pine-apple. The sailors see it from the high and call 
it the White Pagoda. I saw, in the lower room of Pagoda a stone 3 
or 4 feet wide, within it a Thakur resembling that of the Pagoda of 
Tirvikarey. I engraved my name on the wall of the Pagoda which 
looks to the West. One cosse from there, I passed a large Cari, and 
some steps further, I almost got drowned in mud. While springing 
over a small ditch, my house stumbled, and sank into mud. I had 
mud up to the thighs; the hardship was afterwards to get my horse 
off. Then the sun that was very hot soon dried me. I found, 
after that, land sown with paddies and grain, and large ponds of salt 
which is prepared in this way. They shape heaps of salt ground 
drawn from the Caris and put them in pits. The salt settles and 
when rain has penetrated the heaps of earth and filled the hollows, 
the salt detached by water appears on the surface where it is 
gathered with rakes. 

“One cosse from the preceding Cari is Ganjam, first city 
depending on the Subah of Dakan. There begins the Telugu (or 
Talenga) language.” 



SOME OLD ACCOUNTS OF BHAGALPUR 
B3; Prof. K, K. Basu, m.a., Bhagalpur 

The present work incorporates selection of reports some of 
which either lie buried in the archives of the District OfScer of 
Bhagalpur or are scattered over the rapidly decaying blue-books and 
journals that are quite beyond the reach of the general public. It 
is to be admitted that the writer lays no claim to originality; he 
merely attempts to put together in a readable form and under one 
cover a mass of information that may help the picturing of a state 
of affairs that has long passed away. These documents bear witness 
to the enterprise and enthusiasm of the pioneer surveyors who 
revealed to us by their labours the old history of the cotmtry — a 
service on whose effects time can never efface the writing. 

The first record in these selections is the journal kept by Capt. 
W. S. Sherwill, who made a geographical and statistical survey of 
the Bhagalpur district, south of the Ganges between the years 184^ 
anl 1850. The second document is the report of J. J. Pemberton, 
who was engaged in the survey work of the district north of the 
Ganges during the years when Sherwill was occupied with his work. 

With a scrupulous attention to accuracy in detail, the aforesaid 
officers made a close investigation and a deep study of the places 
within their field of operation and embodied these observatioiis in a 
self-contained monograph entitled, '^The Geographical and Statistical 
report of the district of Bhaugidpoor,** printed at the Bengal Secre- 
tariat Press in 1869. The publication, in question, is now out of 
print and scarcely available. Sherwill^s report also appeared in the 
Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengak 1851, and his '^General remarks 
on the revenue survey of the Bhaugtdpoor district’* in the same 
journal for 1862. 

The journals of Sherwill and Pemberton, are next in importance 
to Francis Buchanon’s, whose statistical survey of Bhagalpur (1810- 
1811) is a reflex of the^actual state of affairs then existing, throw- 
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ing as much light as possible on the archaeological, historical, ethno- 
logical and geological interest of the places he visited. Thanks to 
the patient research of the delightful writer and ex-civilian Mr. C. 
E. A. W. Oldham, Buchanon’s work has been published by the 
authorities of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society and thus placed 
within the reach of the public. 

Capt. Sherwill and Pemberton’s journals, it may be remarked, 
are a mine of useful information relating to geological, botanical and 
mineralogical details, population, castes, professions, number of 
towns and villages, live-stock, and manufactures of the district. 
Instead of making a fresh copy of the full text and saving much 
time and trouble thereby, we have, in our work made important 
selections of the journal and our volume contains the essence of the 
information contained in Sherwill and Pemberton’s reports. 

The third document contained in the present work is the report 
made by G. Loch, the Collector of Bhagalpur on February 24, 
1852. Loch’s report embraces the northern portion of the district 
(Perganas Chye, Nursingpoor Koorah and Mulnee Gopal) , and his 
object of visiting the country was to commence, and if possible to 
complete the butwarrah of Talooka Seah and two other mahals. 
But his later transfer to Moorshedabad compelled him to return to 
the station without completing the duty. 

After Loch, the next report that has here been embodied is 
that of the District Officer E. F. Lantour, dated May 10, 1855. 
Lantour visited the interior of the district and was absent from the 
sudder station for six weeks, the number of miles traversed by him 
exceeded 256, yet such was the extent of the district that he only 
visited about a quarter of it, and his tour did not extend to the 
Damin-i-Koh and the other eastern parganas, including Umbar and 
Sultanabad and neither did he cross the Ganges to visit the northern 
parganas (Chye, Nursingpoor Koorah). It was his intention to 
have proceeded through the Damin-i-Koh to Rajmahal, but he was 
obliged to return to the station to relieve an officer (Chapman) 
whose services had been placed at the disposal of the Railway Com- 
missioner. 

The fifth and the last report is that of George Dickinson, the 
Collector of Bhagalpur, dated August 31, 17^4, It contains the 
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observations on the state o£ the roads in the Bhagalpur district viz,, 
from the sudder station to Soory and from the former westward to 
the banks of the River Kiul — a distance of one hundred and seventy- 
four miles from one extremity to the other. Chronologically, the 
report of Dickinson should have topped the list of the reports 
contained in this work, but this priority of position the report has 
lost on account of the subject-matter, Dealing only with the roads 
and not the general condition of the district, it comes next to those 
that deals with subjects ethnical, mineralogical, topographical and 
the like. 

Something now need be said about the formation of the district. 
Since its inception, the district of Bhagalpur has undergone various 
changes. After the grant of the Diwani, the district was very big 
in size, situated to the east of Sarkar Monghyr, Subeh Bihar, and 
comprehending a large tract to the south of the Ganges. Towards 
the beginning of the 19th century, at the time when Buchanon 
visited it, the district comprised an area of 8255 square miles. Most 
of the present districts of Monghyr and the Sontal parganas were 
then included in Bhagalpur, of course, with the reservations men- 
tioned below. The Supaul and the northern part of Madhipura sub- 
division now under Bhagalpur district were then included in the 
Tirhoot and Purnea districts. The parganas Balia, Bhusari, Naipur, 
Imadpur and Mulki forming the present Begusarai sub-division of 
Monghyr were then under Tirhoot: parganas Bisthazari, Amarthu 
and Maldah included later in the Jamni sub-division of Monghyr 
and pargana Selimabad in the Sadar sub-division of the same district 
were under the district of Bihar: pargana Sarath-Deoghur under the 
Deoghur sub-division of the modem Sontal Parganas and Kundabit 
Karaya and Pabbia, comprising the Jamtara sub-division of the 
Sontal parganas were then in Birbhum. 

In 1832, a re-shuffling took place when there was established 
a Deputy Collectorship for Monghyr, under the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrate of Bhagalpur. 

Some six years later, some additions to the district of Bhagalpur 
were effected, when the three parganas north of the Ganges viz., 
Naredigar, Mulnee Gopal and Nursingpoor Koorah were taken out of 
Tirhoot and added to Bhagalpur, 
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In 1855, the addition of areas so far made to Bhagalpnr was 
counterbalanced by the falling oflE of an area on the east called the 
Sontal Parganas under the provisions of the Act XXXVII of 1855 
amended by Act X of 1857* Thus the civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the parganas viz., Teliagurhi, Jamuni, Chitauliya, Kankjol, 
Bahadurpur, Akbarnagar, Inayatnagar, Mukrain, Sultangunj, 
Umbar, Sultanabad, Godda, Umlu Motiya, Passay, Hendweh, 
Muniari and Belputta were transferred to the Sontal Parganas. 

In 1864 the jurisdiction of Bhagalpur had an extention with 
the additions made to it on the north of the Ganges and the areas 
so taken formerly belonged to Monghyr and Purnea. 

In 1874, pargana Kharakpur was transferred from Bhagalpur 
to Monghyr. 

The district when surveyed by Sherwill comprised 7,801^04 
squaremiles as against 4226 square iniles of our times; its length, 
then, was 168 miles, and an average width south of the Ganges 
112 miles and north of the Ganges 20, as against 140 miles in 
length and from 14 to 45 iniles in breadth as at present, 

RennelPs Map of the South-east part of Bahar drawn in 1773 
portrays the district of Bhagalpur and is the earliest of its kind so 
far known. Next comes, the map drawn by Francis Buchanon in 
1811, reproduced on enlarged scale and published in the Journal of 
Buchanon by the Journal Bihar and Orissa Research Society. W. S. 
SherwilPs map of district *'Bhaugulpoor” on 4 miles=l inch scale 
and published in 1852 and his map of the Bjzjmahal Hills or Damin- 
UKoh on a scale of 2 miles=l inch and published in 1855 are the 
third of the series and preserved in the Collectorate Record Room, 
Bhagalpur. The survey of Bhagalpur done under the Superinten- 
dence of Major J. Macdonald, officiating Deputy Surveyor General, 
assisted by Cap. 'W. J. Stewart, Deputy Superintendent of S-Urvey 
and M. David, Assistant Surveyor was shown iii a map drawn on a 
scale of 6 inches to a mile! which was published under the direction 
of Lt.-Col. J. C. Gore, Surveyor General of India in 1902, This 
map deals with the civil station (Bhagalpur) city and environments 
in the years 1866-67 and 1869 and 1870. There is another map 
of the Bhagalpur town and its mburbs drawn iii 1824, 1st Noy., by 
one Gopinath with the places and sites indicated in Persian script. 
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These maps are a wonderfully revealing study with regard 
to changes in the configuration of the alluvial areas caused by the 
constant shifting of the Eiyer Ganges to the north of Bhagalpur. 
In 1810 Buchanon noticed "the Jamuni,” a branch of the Ganges, 
just to the north of the city, the main stream flowing further to 
the north. In 1824* the two streams united together on the north 
of the dfty. In the second half of the nineteenth century the main 
stream receded further north as in 1810, leaving "the Jamuni” to 
continue its own course just by the city, and in between these two 
streams were low Dearah lands under cultivation. 

A word about the spelling of "Bhagalpur^* will not be out of 
place here and may even be interesting reading for some. The old 
records of the 18 th century used the form "Boglipore,” and those 
of the l^th Century "Bhaugulpoor” and "Bhaugulpore.” The word 
"pargana” again has also been variously spelt in the records, as 
"pergunnah” and "perghunna.” But we have in our introduction 
adopted the system of spelling as accepted by Hunter and Mr. 
Oldham. 

The value of these documents is but too apparent to require 
elucidation. The old record scattered over the dusty and worm- 
eaten bound volumes kept in the archives of the District offices 
provide ample materials for the local and parochial history, which 
if properly compiled and collected would help the historian in his 
task of writing a . provincial history. To bring them to light and 
preserve them from the greedy and devouring jaws of oblivion is the 
primary object of this work. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the prefatory note has 
got no official character attached to it. 
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CAPT. SHERWL’S REPORT 


Divisions. 


The district of Bhaugulpoor, comprising 73801*04 square miles 
, . . of territorvj is situated in the fertile 

The geographical position 

and extent of the district of Valley of the Ganges, which river divides 
Bhaugulpoor. district into two unequal portions, 

the larger portion lying to the south of the river, 

The length of the district is 1^8 miles, . . . ; the average 

width south of the Ganges is 112 miles and north of the Ganges it 
has an average of 20 miles. 

South of the Qan^evy area, 6,1 02 • 07^ square miles, Thirty-three 
^ _ "Pergiinnahs — ^Akbernugger, Bhaugulpoor, 

Buhadoorpoor, Cheetowleeah, Chundun 
Kuttooreea, Chundweh, Colgong, Danra Sukwara, Dhurarah, 
Godda, Hendweh, Huzzar Tukkee, Inayutnuggur, Jumoonee, 
Jehangeerah, Kurrubpoor, Kherhee, Kankjole, Lukhunpoor, Muk- 
raeen, Musdee, Purbutpara, Pussaye, Suhroee, Singhol Suldiurabadeci 
Sooltangunj, Sooltanabad, Suteearee, Teleeagurhee, Umloo Mooteea, 
Umber, and ^aseela. Four Tuppehs, — ^Belputta, Muneeharee, 
Lodhweh, and Simroun. 

One Division. — Known as the Damin-i-Koh, or the Rajmahal 
Hills. 

North of the Ganges — area 1,698*97 square miles.® 

Four Pergunnahs. — Chye, Mulhnee Gopal, Nareedeegur, Nur- 
singhpoor Kooruh. 

Under the Mahomedan kings, the district of Bhaugulpoor 
formed the most eastern portion of the Soubah of Behar. , . .in 


^Original area south of the River Ganges 
Deduct I Sonthal Pergunnahs 

\ Pergh,, transferred to Monghyr. . 


3,634*90 

61 S- 6 B 


Sq. Miles 
6,102*07 
I 4,2)' 0*58 


1, 851*49 

Add. Area of portion transferred from Pumeah . . . . 47*49 

Area of District Bhaugulpoor south of River Ganges .. 1,898 *98 

* Original area north of the Ganges 1,698*97 

Add transfers from Monghyr and Pumeah . . . . 700*97 

Area of District Bhaugulpoor north of River Ganges 2,399*94 

Total area of District Bhaugulpoor north and south of River 

Ganges .. .. .. 4,298*92 
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Bhaugulpoor the (official) accounts (fiscal and judicial) are kept 
in the Hindoostani or Ordoo. 

The clinaate of Bhaugulpoor is peculiar to itself; situated 
between the parching hot winds of 
Vestem and Central India^ and the damp 
soil of Bengal, it appears influenced by both. , . .The heats of summer, 
or from April to June, are. . . .very great, — ^too great to allow the 
natives themselves to be freely exposed to the direct rays of the Sun; 
to the European, such expo^ would most likely be fatal in a few 
hours. During the hot weather, the thermometer ranges from 
to 100® during the day; a steady west wind generally sets in at ^ 
a.m., and continues to blow till sunset; this wind is warm approach- 
ing to hot. 

The weather from June to September, or what is styled the 
rainy season, is much more pleasant to the feelings, from the 
immense quantity of moisture suspended in the air; during the rainy 
season, an east wind generally prevails. 

During the cold weather, or from October to March, the 
weather is peculiarly fine and well stiited to the European consti- 
tution; a steady light westerly or easterly wind Wows; the air is 
cool, and the thermometer in December descends as low as 33® 
during the night. 

The climate of Bhaugulpoor is peculiarly suited to the growth 
of rice, which forms the staple agricultural produce of the district. 

The aspect of the district is pleasing, from the great abimdance 
of mango plantations and palm-trees diat 

Aspect-Hills: Geological scattered over the whole surface of the 

Structure. 

country, and from the numerous detached 
hills, and coimected ranges of hills, that break the monotony of an 
oheWise level country. This range extends from the Ganges River 
on the North to the Brahminee River on the South. 

From near the south-western extremity of the Rajmahal Hills, 
a tract of elevated land sweeps across the whole district; it unites 
with the Kurrukpoor Hills, which terminate in the bed of the 
Ganges at Monghyr, and which range of hills separate Monghyr 
from Bhaugulpoor. 

The mass of low level country thus shut in by the Kurrukpoor 
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Hills on the west, by the Rajmahal Hills on the east, the Ganges 
liver to the north, and by the great curve of high land to the 
south, consists of a mass of rich, cultivated, and highly productive 
land, the most densely populated, best cultivated, is level, well water- 
ed and free from rocks or unproductive ground. This high land is 
nevertheless not without its uses and benefits to the district; it 
serves as the grazing ground for cattle dtiring the hot weather; 
it produces an abundance of wood for ploughs, for building purposes 
and for fire-wood; it produces bamboos, grass, barks, gums, tusser 
silk, slates, building stone, honey, copper, lead, antimony, silver, iron 
and coal; besides numerous sorts of grain. The Mahooa petel (hassia 
hfifoUa) is largely collected and used in the distilleries; catechu is 
also manufactured from the Mimosa catechu^ and is exported to 
Europe, 

The principal river in the district is the Ganges, flowing for 

120 miles directly through the district 
Rivers. . t i 

from west to east, tnrowmg about one 

quarter of the whole district, or 1,69 P97 square miles, contained 

in four pergunnahs, on the northern or left bant; this tract has 

been surveyed by the establishment under Mr. (Pemberton, Revenue 

Surveyor. 

The other rivers of note are the Kosey and Ghugree, whose 
united waters flow into the Ganges on the left or northern bank, 
eight miles north of Colgong. 

North of the Ganges there are numerous nullahs, the principal 
of which are the Talabah, Tiljooga, Balee, and Lorum, all flowing 
into the Ganges, 

To the south of the Ganges numerous small streams descend 
from the highland to the south, and flow in a northerly direction 
into the Ganges; the largest and most important of which is the 
Chandun. 


Irrigation is resorted to, either from streams, or tankis, or from 


Irrigatioa. 


wells. The level land situated to the 
north of the southern hills and south of 


the Ganges, is universally irrigated, producing fine crops of rice, 
mustard, castor oil, murrooa, kesari, sugarcane, gram, besides many 
of the small crops. 
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Towns. 


Caste. 


The principal towns in the district are the civil station of 
Bhaugulpoor, the *'Barari” Great Trigo- 
nometrical station, Bajmahal, Colgong 

and Kurrukpoor. 

Good substantial villages are thickly spread over the country; 

though pukka buildings, except in the 
Villages. towns above mentioned, are almost un- 

known, the huts of the zemindars and ryots being either made with 
mud-walls and thatched roofs, or are constructed entirely of wattles, 
mats, and thatch. 

The general caste of the inhabitants are Hindoos, with a small 
population of Mahomedans, but these 
latter are mostly found in the large 
towns, and seldom in the villages. 

In the pergunnahs lying to the east of Rajmahal Hills, Bengalis 
are found occupying the land. The Rajmahal Hills are occupied 
by the hill men and by Sonthals; the highland south of the great 
plain is also occupied by Sonthals, Bonyas, Ghatwals, iron smelters, 
and by several other classes professing little, if any, respect for 
caste. 

With, regard to population, the district of Bhaugulpoot, when 
compared with other and neighbouring 
Population. districts, shows hut a very scanty popu- 

lation. This is accounted for by the large extent of unproductive, 
and consequently unoccupied, land to the south, which tract nearly 
equals in extent the cultivated and occupied land. 

The roads in the low lands, are merely nominal, being either 
washed away yearly, ploughed up, or so 
neglected, as to be for nine months in 
the year impassable for wheeled carriages. 

The roads on the highlands, being upon good hard soil are good 
all the year round, although very tortuous, as they wind to avoid 
every ravine, rock or hillock or patch of broken ground. 

The principal draught cattle in the district are buj0faloes, and 
the common grey bullock; horses, mules, 
and asses are almost unknown; cows, 
pigs, poultry, and pigeons are common. 

6 


Roads. 


Cattle. 
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Vild Animals. 


Its two divisions. 


Northern, 


The wild animals of the district are tigers, leopards, panthers, 
and all the smaller felinae; rhinoceros, 
elephants, bears, badgers, rusa stags, hog- 
deer, wild hog, barking deer, antelope, jungle fowl; of partridge 
there are the black, painted, grey, and double spurred; two sorts of 
quail, orrtolan, boa constrictor, most of the deadly ophidia, water- 
snakes, turtle, a great variety of fish, two sorts of alligators, por- 
poises; besides numerous birds, reptiles, and smaller mammalia, 

KURKUKPOOR.^, This pergunnah is divided into two por- 
tions, the northern or hilly tract, the 
property of Roodur Buhaidoor Singh, the 
Maharaja of Dhurbanga, and the southern, or partially cultivated 
portion, also including a portion of the 
Kurrukpoor Hills, as well as a large por-^ 
tion of the plains at the foot of the hills and the capital town 
of the same name. 

The northern portion is a mass of hill and jungle, with a 
small belt of land below the hills on the northern face, containing 
two small hamlets of wood-cutters and gowallahs. 

In the hills are seven small hamlets, containing about 250 
hill men and their families who cultivate a moderate quantity of 
land, which produces junera, indian corn, capsicums, and beans; 
they are principally herdsmen, wood-cutters, or iron-smelters. The 
jungles afford excellent pasturage for cattle and produce good timber; 
the soil is rich in iron-ores: the iron is taken to Monghyr. 

Of the Southern portion, only one-fifth of the whole area is 
under cultivation; the remainder is 

SoutKern 

occupied by hills and dense jungle. The 
tivulet Mun flowing from the hills flows past the town of Ku«ruk- 
poor. The town is a fine substantial looking place. This part of 
the purgunnah was surveyed in 1839-40 by Lieut, Ellis. 

DHURARAH^. This is a small pergunnah of ten and a half 
square miles lying at the foot of the northern face of the Eurruk- 
poor Hills, 


® Kliaragpur Transferred to District MongKyr. Buchanoa’s Journal, p. 162 i. a,. 
* Transferred to District Monghyr. 
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The principal villages are Dhiirarah and Mohunpoor, two 
substantial villages. 

PURBUTPAEA®. This large pergunnah, with an area of 
195^% square milesj has but a small portion of its area fitted for 
the jungle; being the summit of a series of rocks and being scantily 
covered with soil, and the rocks protruding in every direction. 

The spots that are cleared around the villages, amounting in 
^ ^ ^ all to forty-five square miles, produce 

rice, junera, Indian corn, poppy, murrooa, 
muhooa petals, and mango-trees; The pergh. produces tusser, silk, 
catechu, timber, bamboos, grass, and a variety of dates and barks. 


This pergunnah produces an abundance of iron which is 
Iron. smelted by a race called Korah and Nyah. 

The cultivators are principally natives of the hilly tracts, who 
^ profess to be Hindoos; they are named 

Sonthals, Bhoonyahs, and Ghatwals, — a 
quiet, ignorant, and hardy race of people. 

A tortuous and stony road through the forest traverses the 
^ ^ northern portion of the pergunnah, lead- 

ing from the Ganges through Kurruk- 
poor to Mulehpoor, where there is a thaiinah on the banks of the 
Nuktee nullah; from Mulehpoor the road turns off to the south to 
Pergunnahs Ghidhour and Chukye. 

The Nuktee nullah, a mountain torrent, forms the boundary 

to the south of the pergunnah, between zillahs Monghyr and 

Bhaugulpoor, and falls into the KeeuI 
Nuktee Nullah. _ . 

River. 

Four miles from the western boundary,, the Nuktee receives 
the Augun nullali, also called the Rakus 
Augun Nullah. which has its rise from a hot spring 

in the Kurrukpoor Hills. 

About a mile to the north of Pandoo village, a small hill yields 


Nuktee Nullah. 


Augun Nullah. 


corundum. 

To the north of the northern portion of Pergunnah Kurruk- 
poor are two small tuppehs belonging to Purbutpara, named Sim- 


® Transferred to District Monghyr,. 
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roxin and Lodhweh. 

SINGHOL. This pergunnah, wfch an area of nearly thirty 
square miles, has about .twenty-five of the same occupied by a 
portion of the Kurrukpore Hills and jungle. 

The hills produce kon of a good quality. 

Singhee Rikh\ In a secluded nook in the northern face of the 
hills is a temple built near a pool of water: the temple is called 
Singhee Rikh. 

SXJHROEE'^. In the south-eastern corner of the perguimah is 
Koojee Ghat, a hill defile. The road winds for upwards of twelve 
miles through a series of high hills^ and occasionally in the bed of 
a mountainous torrent. The jimgles are much infested with tigers 
and other dangerous wild animals. 

A road traverses this pergunnah from north to south from 
^ ^ Bhaugulpoor by the Koojee Ghat to 

Byjnath or Deoghur. Many good vill- 
age roads traverse the per^nnah in several directions. 

The Bunorooah nullah divides the pergunnah into two unequal 
portions. 

The principal villages in the pergunnah are Budhowneea, Chora, 

Tarrapoor, where there is a thannah, 
Principal villages. n 

Doorgapoor, Lawna, Budhwara. 

WASEELA. A little more than one-third of this pergtmnah, 
or fifty-one square miles, is occupied by hill and jungle in a state of 
nature; the remainder is well-cultivated and cleared. 

The southern half of this pergunnah is inhabited by Sonthals, 
Korahs and other castes. 

The BiUiur and Bunrooah nullahs flow through the pergunnah 
from south to north. 

Bilhur and Doomreea are the chief villages of the perguimah. 

Iron is smelted in the jungles by the Korahs, and tusser silk 

, is collected by the zemindars from the 

Iron, Silk. 

asun trees, and exported to Bhaugulpoor. 
CHANDUN KUTOOREEA«. TWs fll-shaped pergunnah, 

®Sringirikh. Buchaaoa’s Journal, p. 208. f.n. 

‘^Portion of Pergunnah Suhroliee has been transferred to Monghyr. 

Chandan Katuriya; 1?2’34 sq. miles: it is one of the seventeen parganas 
included in the Mahalat of Kharakpur estate. 
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extetiding thirtyrtwo miles from north to south, is a mass of hill and 
Phyricd 

grarel, and imptoductiYeness; cultivarion 

is seen only in spots aroimd the Sonthals" huts and around the small 

villages scattered over the face of the pergunnah. The Chandun 

River rises in the south-western corner of the pergunnah. All along 

^ the banks of this river, iron of a good 

Iron* . 

<|uality is smelted: the iron is exported 

together wkh tusser silk, catechu, bamboos, grass, barks, and dyes, 

productions of these jungles, to Bhaugulpoor. 

Vrins of copper containing lead and silver are to be seen near 
the southern boundary of the pergunnah, 
in the village of Bhyrookhee. 

The principal races inhabiting the jungles are Ghatwals, 
Races. Sonthals, Bhoonyahs, Korahs, and Nyahs. 

The jungles are well supplied with game, such as tigers, 
^ leopards, bears, spotted deer, neelghy, pigs, 

jimgle fowls, peacocks, hare and partridge. 

A small quantity of poppy is cultivated in the northern portion 
Poppy. of the pergunnah. 

DANRA SXJKWARA. Of the whole area of this extensive 

pergunnah, only one-eighth is under cultivation, the rest being in a 

state of natxure, and is occupied with hills, ravines^ and jungle. 

The highlands produce an abundance 
Iron. . , 

of iron. 


The north-western portion of the pergunnah is occupied by 

Hills sad foiests sod Pro- Wgh hills and dense forests, producing 
good timber, dammer, bamboos and grass. 

The whole of the pergunnah produces, besides iron, tusser silk, 
catechu, barks for dyes, Muhooa petals, mustard, castor oil, cotton 
and a small quantity of tobacco. The cultivated lands produce 
good and luxuriant crops of rice, wheat, poppy, ahur dal, sugar-cane, 
Koortee, Kullye, junera, goondeelee, which are watered from the 
Chandun^ 


The principal villages are Jypoor, Banka, Kudhar, Jumdaha, (at 


Villages. 


which here are police chowkies) Dunra 
Sukwara, Luchmepoor, the residence of 
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a petty Rajah, and Bhoresar, an iron mart. A natural good road 
traverses the pergunnah from north to south, leading from Bhaugul- 
poor to Byjnath or Deoghur. 

The jungles of this pergunnah are well-peopled with half -wild 

races, harmless, quiet, and peaceable. 
Half -wild races. hrn • i t • i j i 

Their clothes are either made at home, or 
are imported from the low lands. They are mostly armed with 
bows and arrows, with which I have seen them till bears, birds, 
and hares, — ^the latter when at full speed, the birds when on the 
wings, and the bears when brought to bay. 

At Banka a market is held twice a week; at Kudhar and 
Markets. Bhoresar are iron markets. 

In the northern portion of the pergunnah is a high hill named 
Trigonometrical Survey Doorga, 6n which is one of the Great 
Stations. Trigonometrical Survey stations. 

CHUNDWEH AND PUSSYE®. These two pergunnahs, 
lying contiguous and resembling each other closdy, are but poorly 
ciiltivated, the soil being dry, gravelly, or downright rock. 

The produce is rice, junera, goondeelee; mustard, a small 
quantity of cotton, and tobacco — a small quantity of tusser is 
produced, as well as iron. The inhabitants are the same as Danra 
Sukwara. 

A trigonometrical station is on the summit of the Rungsar Hill 
on the south-eastern corner of Chundweh 
pergunnah. 

The Chandun River forms the boundary for five miles on the 
west, separating the pergunnah (Chun- 
dweh) from Danra Sukwara. 

To the south (of Pussye) is a small cluster of hills consist- 
ing of five naked masses df gneiss named 
Puchpuhar; to the south-east of this 

hill is a vein of lead ore. 

A good road passes through the pergunnah (Pussye), leading 
from Bhaugulpoor to Soory, the civil 
station of Be«:bhoom. 


Tn^nometrical Station. 


THe Chandun. 


A Y»n lead ore. 


Road. 


Transferred to Sonthal Pergunnahs. 
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SUKHURABADEE.^® This is a -well-cultivated tract of 
country, bordered by the Ganges to the north-east and by the 
Kurrttkpur Hills to the west. Several small streams flow from the 
hills, two of -which rise from hot sources, the Mun and the Kishee 
Koond nullah. From these streams numerous water-courses are 
fed, which are seen intersecting the country in every direction. 

The produce is principally rice, wheat, poppy, indigo, ahur dal. 
Produce. sugar-cane and paun. 

Along the banks of the Ganges is the old Moghul road leading 
^ ^ from Calcutta via Rajmahal, Bhaugulpoor 

and Monghyr to Patna. Another good 
road from Monghyr, passing through the large invalid sepoy village 
Nya Gurhee, leads to Kurrukpoor, passing through the strip of 
jimgle at the foot of the hills, which affords shooting to the sports- 
man of Monghyr. 

The Kishee Koond nullah rises from several hot and cold springs 
under the eastern face of the hills: they 

Hot and cold springs. . - - - o it 

vary in temperature from IQS to cold 
water. The hot stream from the Seetakoond Lake, in pergunnah 
Monghyr, also flows through the northern corner of the pergunnah, 
falling into the River Ganges. 

The principal -villages are Nya Gurhee and KuUeeanpoor 
Villages. Kurhureea. 

There is an indigo factory four miles south of Nya Gurhee, also 
one at Bureearpoor, five miles to the 

Indigo factories. 

south-east of the same village. 

On the eastern boundary is a small hill, capped by a Hindoo 
temple, named Dhol Puharee. 

LUKHUNPOOR.^^ Principal villages are Manikpoor, Urjus- 
gunje, Ghazeepoor, where there is also an indigo factory, and Nya 
Gaon. 

A good road traverses the pergunnah from north to south, 
leading from Bhaugulpoor to Deoghur in Beerbhoom. 

JEHANGEERA. The pergunnah is well-cultivated and 

’“Transferred to District Monghyr. 

’^Portion of LukKunpoor has been transferred to Monghyr. 
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prettily wooded with mango graves and palm trees, and produces 
rice, wheat, poppy, sugar-cane and in(£go. 

Twenty seven square miles of the total area are subject to 
inundation from the Ganges and Chandun Rivers. 

The Sooltangunje well-known granite sculptured rocks, capped 
with pretty temples, stand in the river, immediately under the 
southern bank of the Ganges; the western rock is entirely surround- 
ed by water, the eastern one is still attached to the main land, and 
at its base is an opium godown for the receipt of the drug previous 
to its despatch to Patna. One mile south-west from the rocks 
is a high mound supposed to be the ruins of an old fort: it Occupies 
about thirty-five acres of ground, on the sumimt of which is an 
indigo factory. 

There is a thannah at Kumurgunje, and a Trigonometrical 
Survey station near the indigo factory moimd. 

The old Mogul road follows the banks of the River Ganges. 

PERGUNNAH BHAUGULPOOR 

The northern portion of pergunnah Bhaugulpoor is very low, 
Water system of the lieuig inundated during the rainy season 
northern pergnnnahs. ty the united waters of the Chandun 

river and several smaller nullahs flowing 
from the south. The Chandun leaves the southern hills, a broad 
and impetuous torrent, but as it nears the lowland, it spreads all ..over 
the country by about fifteen different channels, only three of which 
ever reach the Ganges. One of these streams retains the name of 
Chandun, a mere water-course, which flowing through a hard 
kunhir soil, pours its water into the Ganges at Champanuggur, two 
miles west of the town of Bhaugulpoor. 

A broad belt of kiinkur, extending the whole length of the 
northern face of the pergunnah, forms a 
thf formation of and effectual barrier to incursions 

of the River Ganges. It is upon this 
broad kunkur belt that the town and station of Bhaugulpoor is 
situated; and were it not for this bank, the River Ganges would 
flow five or six miles further to the south, than it now does, or 
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Blorai. 


SotitK: a lowland. 


tlurough tlie low and inxmdated country. This bank of kunkur is 

about two miles broad, and densely wooded with mango, jack, fan- 

leaf palm, date-trees and gardens, and 

extends from near Monghyr to Colgong, 

a distance of sixty miles. It is to the presence of this dense belt 

of forest that Bhaugulpoor probably owes its salubrity, as the trees 

^ offer a most effectual barrier to the large 

Its effects on cliinate. t . i . r i 

bodies of malaria that arise from the 

exCensiYe flooded country immediately (to the south, trees possessing 

the well-known property of absorbing, and otherwise rendering 

innocuous, large bodies of malaria and other gases inimical to 

human existence. Immediately on leaving this belt or forest, and 

proceeding to the south, the country is 

found to be very low and almost treeless, 

and from its being inundated during the rainy season, is almost 

entirely devoted to rice cultivation. This broad and low belt of 

land is about four miles in width, and extends the whole length of 

the pergunnah east and west. On leaving this lowland, the 

country rises a few feet, and although rice is still extensively 

cultivated, wheat, sugarcane, poppy. 

Its production. mustjurd, arhur dal, paun, koorthee, castor 

seed, and garden stuffs are seen in great abundance all bespeaking a 
rich and profitable sofl, which is of a light greyish colour or Kewal. 
Mango groves and palm trees, babul acacious, banian and 
peepul trees occupy a large portion of 
the land, giving to the landscape a 

cheerful appearance. 

Whenever a small stream appears, the lands in its inunediate 
vicinity are irrigated, otherwise the 
pergunnah generally cannot be said to be 
under irrigation. During the rainy season, care is, however, taken 
to lead the water from the Chandun river and nullahs, by ditches and 
water-courses, to the rice-fields. 

Numerous villages occupy the land, but the huts are of a very 
miserable description. Cattle are abun- 
ViUages, huts and cattle. t^th COWS, bullocfcs and buffaloes. 

There are none, or very few horses or ponies, 

7 


Mango and palm trees. 


Irngation. 
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Where the liigh road from Bhaixgulpoor to Beerbhoom crosses 

^ , the Chandun river or about 20 miles 

Physical aspects or the * r i t i 

country, at a distance of 20 from the Station of Bhaugulpoor, the 

miles from Bhaugulpoor. country begins to Wear a different aspect. 
The land rises by easy ascent, the hilly country commences; the soil 
being less deep than to the northward, and lying as it does upon the 
rocks of primitive formation, the water is more superficial allowing 
the trees to attain an enormous growth, far beyond anything that is 
ever seen on the deep alluvial plains of the Ganges; the muhooa 
(bassia latifolia) now becomes common, the palm trees almost cease 
to be seen; the mango-trees are no longer 
Its vegetation. planted groves, but are 

scattered about in small groups; the cotton tree attains an 
enormous size, measuring sixty to seventy feet in circumference, 
patches of jungle appear, the fields of wheat and gram, instead of 
being neatly ploughed east and west, as is the case in the highly 
cultivated or northern and central portions of the pergunnah, are 
shapeless and irregular, large spaces of grassland and bushes 

being left between the fields, villages become scattered, — all bespeak- 
ing a country but lately reclaimed from the neighbouring jungle. 
About one half of the pergunnah is occupied by unproductive 
jungle land, both of grass bushes, and 

Eastera and southern por- trees, principally lying in the eastern 
tion of the pergunnah . r i i 

unproductive. and southern portion of the pergunnah; 

the western portion and the land lying 
along the banks of the Chandun being highly cultivated and pro- 
ductive, In the south-east corner, six 

^^estern portion produc- square miles are occupied by hills, the 

same amount of land is similarly occu- 
pied in the south-east corner in Tuppeh Barkop^®; and the remark- 
able granite (gneiss) hill Mundar^^ stands 
near the southern boundary. 

The lands of this pergunnah are much intermixed with those 


tiVe. 


Mundar hill. 


“ Tuppah Barkop.: Tappa is a territorial division smaller than a pargana; 
^Mandargiri (N- lat. 24® JO' 28", E. long. 87® 4' 41") t a small mountain 
about 800 ft. high, of the greater sanctity in Hindu Mythology^ 
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Lands intermixed. 


Remarkable object, 


of Other pergunnahs; two entire pergim- 
nahs, or Suteearee and Hazar Tukkee, 
are situated within its boundary, besides lands of Colgong, Kherhee, 
and Umloo Moteea. 

The most remarkable objects in the pergunnah are, first, the 
town and station of Bhaugulpoor. The 
town is a miserable straggling collection 
of huts, extending over four miles of ground cut up and divided 
by fields, gardens, plantations, and numerous roads, the whole place 
resembling an inhabited forest rather than, a town. Chumpanuggur 
and Luchmeegunje, two large contiguous towns, lie immediately 
to the west of the old Kurrungurh fort, and form a portion of the 
town of Bhaugulpoor; these towns are filled with weavers, traders, 
and dyers, and have numerous markets. Nathnuggur, another large 
town lying a little to the south of the two former towns, is also 
full of gram-dealers, traders, and markets, and is highly populous. 
Kurrungurh, a high raised mound nearly two miles in circumference, 
is the site of the cantonment of the Bhaugulpoor Hill Rangers; it 
is a high, dry spot, commanding a fine view of the River Ganges. 
It appears to have been originally built upon a ktMakur bank though 
much raised by ruins, rubbish, pottery, and earth, a section lately 
cut in making a road up to the fort shewed re m ai n s of pottery to 
the depth of ten or twelve feet. 

At Chumpanuggur, which is at the extreme west of the town 
are the remains of Jain temples. 

Secondly — ^The Mundar Hill, a mass of naked granite (gneiss) 
lying near the southern boundary of the 
pergunnah; it is also named Mudsoodim; 
this hill is about 800 feet in height, the summit of which 
is gained by a flight of steps cut in the solid rock. Remains of 
tanks, temples, walls, statues, fortifications, inscriptions, and other 
marks, show this to have once been a place of note. At the present 
day a modern Hindoo temple stands on the summit of the hill over- 
hanging a fearful precipice, from the summit of which the base is 


Mundar Hill. 


not visible, by reason of the bulging out of the polished granite 
rock. The temple is dedicated to Mahadewa and contains a priapus; 
it is visited every year, during the month of January, during which 
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period there is a fair held at the village of Bowsee, three miles 
south of the hill, at which village there is a collection of viharahs 
or temples. The most remarkable image on the hill is an Egyptian- 
looking figure of a gigantic size, cut from the solid rock, but is in 
an unfinished state. It measures eight feet four inches across the 
forehead, and is fifty-two feet eight inches in height; this figure 
should be visited and examined by some one having time to 
examine all the details, copy the inscriptions, and make plans of 
the hill, as it is a place of interest. The figure is not worshipped 
by the Hindoos. 

On the summit of the temple is a Trigonometrical survey 
station, and from this spot a fine view 
^ Looking to 

the north, or towards the Ganges, the 
eye wanders over the fertile plains of Bhaugulpoor, one mass of 
cultivation extending for hundreds of square miles prettily varied 

, , , with villages and mango plantations; 

View towards the north. - , * 

but to the west and to the south, looking 

over pergunnahs, Chundweh^^, Pussye, Chandun Kutooreea^®, Danta 

Sukwara^® and Hendweh far into the Beerbhoom District, is seen an 

uninterrupted region of jimgle, occupying greatly undulating and 

West and south rising ground, here and there Broken by 

detached hills; it is to these jungles that 
the zamindars are indebted for their bamboos, timbers, thatching 
grass, iron, muhooa petals, tusser silk, catechu and ploughs etc. 
During the hot weather, when every blade of grass is burnt up in 
the cultivated plains, the jungles become the refuge for die large 
herds of buffaloes and cattle. To the west, the Rajmahal Hills are 
seen extending in an unbroken line for seventy miles, north and 
south; up to the foot of which this pergunnah extends. 

The main road from Bhaugulpoor to Sooree or Beerbhoom 

Bhagalpur to Sooree ^^^^erses the pergunnah from north to 
south, and as it is of a very questionable 

^dhandwa, in the Banka Sub-division, 

“' chandun Katiiriyi, in ' the Banka Sub-diyision, 

“Panra Sakhwaca ,, „ 
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nature, carts olr any wheeled conveyances, with the exception of the 
miserable solid wheeled hill carts, are seldom if ever seen travelling on 
it; Byparee pad bullocks performing all the work required either for 
the exportation of rice, muhooa petals, or sugar to the Ganges, or for 
the importation of tusser silk, catechu, muhooa petals for the dis- 
tilleries, barks, bamboos, iron, and small timber from the southern 


Jungles. 

The Calcutta old road passes through the northern part of the 
pergunnah, skirting the banks of the 
River Ganges, and passing through the 


Calcutta Road, 


station of Bhaugulpoor . 

Village roads intersect the pergunnah in all directions, but are 
in a wretched state, bring mostly un- 
Village Roada, passable for wheeled carriages. The 

money expended upon their repairs being totally insufScient for 
that purpose; the sum allowed for the repairs of the main road 
from Bhaugulpoor to Beerhhoom during the cold weather of 1849- 
JO having been Rs. 5|- per cos, equivalent to 5s. sterKng per British 
mile. 

The principal towns are Bhaugulpoor civil station, Nathnug- 
gur^*^, Champanuggur: principal villages 
Towns and Villages. _Ruttunpuir, where is a thana; Doomran- 

wan, Umuipoor, where is a munsifi^s cutchery, opium godown, 
thannah, and indigo factory; Suleimpoor; Chimdeepa; Badakhyra; 
Bede Sejour; Gobrain; Tadur; Sebudha; Nayanuggur; Mahgawan; 


Ktirmoo; Barkop where is a Trigonometrical survey station; Pipra; 
Lutona; Bysa; Soondeha; Owrya. Indigo factories are in the villages 
of Doomranwan and Umurpoor. 

KHERHEE.^® With the exception of nine square miles of 
ground occupied by grass jungle and hills, this pergunnah is highly 
cultivated and well poptdated. 

Principal villages are Dowlutpore, Koomytha, Manikpoor, 

Behldp, Kherhee, where there is an abkaree and a handsome t^ 
named Shahkoond, and Umba. At Burawan is the Bussoola indigo 

factory. 


Nathnagar. Champanagar, 

^ Fordon of Rherkee Has been transferred to Monghyr, 
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On the Kherhee hill are the remains of an old fort^^, temples, 
buildings, a pukka well, and several images. 

Several fair village roads traverse the pergunnah. 

COLGONG. The high road from Calcutta to Patna passes 
through the centre of the pergunnah, one halting place being at 
Colgong, which town is situated on the right bank of the Ganges 
immediately under a small granite hill, on the summit of which 
is built the dwelling house of Mr. Barnes, an indigo planter. 

The bazars of the town are well supplied with grains of differ- 
ent sorts which are exported in boats. 

Immediately opposite the town of Colgong, and in the middle 
of the main stream of the Ganges, stand three islands composed 
of huge masses of naked granite. 

The principal villages are Colgong, where there is a police 
chowkee, post or dak house, indigo factory, coal depot. Pyntee, 
where there is an indigo factory, market, and ferry; Peealapoor, 
where is bazar and indigo factory; there are also indigo factories 
at the following places, Burranee, Shunkurpoor, Shampoor, Sahoo 
Bara, Mudhoopoor, Luchmeepoor, Mudsoodunpur, south of the 
Ganges: and Ismaelpoor, Ramnuggur, and Azeinabad north of the 
Ganges. 

The Koosi River, flowing from the EDimalayah mountains 
through the Morong and Zillah Purneah, falls into the Ganges on 
the northern boundary of the pergunnah. 

Several small and insignificant streams, drainers from the 
southern hills, traverse the pergunnah and fall into the Ganges, viz., 
the Goga, Bhijna, and Kowa. 

GODDA is a small pergunnah lying at the immediate western 
foot of the Rajmahal hills and has about 
Per^nnah Godda, its pro- one-third of its entire area occupied by 

duce, inJiabitants and prmci- ^ ^ 

pal places. low hills, offshoots from the Rajmahal 

hills, ravines, stony ground and jungles. 

The remainder is tolerably well cultivated, producing rice, gram, 

mustard, junera, cotton, poppy, koorthee, linseed, oorid and a variety 

of the smaller pulses. The Muhooa tree abounds in the pergunnah, 

^ Keiiri, acc. to Buchanon, was the chief seat of the Khetauri Rajahs. 
Journal, p. 160. 
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the petals of which are collected and exported to Bhaugulpoor. 

The inhabitants of the pergnnnah consist in a great measure of 

Ghatwals and Sonthals, who cultivate the soil with diligence. 

The principal places in the pergnnnah are Dhumsaeen, where 

there is a thannah and where a fair for 
Dhumsaeen: Its fair. i i < t i 

the sale of brass pots, cotton-cloths, 

iron, salt, tobacco, and trinkets, is held for fifteen days during 

the month of Maugh or February. The fair is well attended by 

the hill people, who exchange the produce of their hills, viz., wooden 

ploughs in the rough wooden platters, pestles and mortars, honey 

in great quantities, jimera, charcoal, bamboos, rough bedsteads, and 

capsicums, for salt, tobacco, rice, sweatmeats, oil, cloths, beads and 

earthen pans. 

Kusba Godda, the capital of the pergunnah, is a small village 

situated in a fertile plain under rice culti- 
Kusba Godda. . i /* i • i 

vation, one mile to the south of which, 

on the banks of the small hill stream Kujeea, which flows through 

the pergunnah from east to west, is the residence of Mr. Fitzpatrick, 

an English Zemindar, whose estate as far as the eye can see, is a mass 

of rice and gram cultivation. 

The other large villages are Kojhee and Banka Ghat. 

Immediately to the south of pergunnah Godda are 5,220 acres 

of rocky and jungly ground belonging to 
Pergunuah Sooltanabad. i « i t i i • i i 

pergunnah Sooltanabad, which pergunnah 

is situated to the east of the Rajmahal hills distant about 16 miles. 

It is populated by Sonthals, and a very few acres are cleared of 

jungle although it contains 12 villages. 

The pergunnah is crossed in every direction by village roads; 

a tolerable cart road leads from Mr. Fitzpatrick’s house to 

Bhaugulpoor. 

HENDWEH, occupying 566 square miles, is situated upon the 

Pergunnah of Hendweh rocky land forming the watershed 

and Tupf>ah Belputta. of the series of Streams flowing respec- 

tively to (the north and to the south. 

Physical formation and About one-third of the whole area is 
general aspect of Hendweh. , . t < . . i i 

cultivated, the remaining two-thirds are 
in a state of nature, being occupied by either hills, bare gneiss 
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rocks, ravines, patches of unproductive iron, clay, hmkur beds 
or Sakua jungle. The cultivation is, generally with the exception 
of large and extensive tracts on the north-east and eastern boundary 
entirely confined to small patches around the village sites which are 
exceedingly numerous though small. The population, for so badly 
cultivated a tract is immense, and consists principally of Ghatwals, 
Sonthals, and Banyahs. 

The crops grown in the pergunnah are principally rice, 
mustard, wheat, junera, cotton and th$ 
small pulses. 

The petals of the muhooa and the fruit of the byre or Zyziphus 
jujuba are collected, the former exported 

Muhoos, mustard seed. tm i i t i i 

to Bhaugulpoor the latter eaten by the 
resident population. Large quantities of mustard seed are exported 
towards the Ganges for the manufacture of the kiirwa iel 
dr mustard oil. The other products of the pergunnah are iron, 
tusser silk, timber, bamboos. 

The principal villages are Noni Haut, a fine flourishing village 
with a weekly market, a thannah, one 
marictt ’w'eekly jqjjijoo temple, a very fair bazar, and 

some fine mango groves. It is situated 
on very high ground near the banks of a small stream which falls 
into the More River, three miles from the village. To this village 
numerous Sonthals resort from their jungle homes to purchase salt, 
tobacco, beads and grain, or to effect an exchange for those articles, 
giving in return, bamboos, wood, iron, gums and barks, the produce 
of the jungles. This village, in former unsettled days, was probably 
the ihart for salt for aU the surrounding hill people and Sonthals, 
whence its name Noni Haut, or salt market. The village is 
situated upon the high road leading from 
Bhaugulpoor on the Ganges to Soory, the 
capital of Beerbhoom; the road, being 
over hard and gravelly soil, is naturally good, though very tortuous, 
having constantly to avoid deep ravines and dense patches of jungle. 

Alt Hasdina there is a police Chowkee. Sarmi and Jhapania are 


Noni Haut; its ’Weekly 
market. 


Sarmi, Jhapania and BasM- 
nath. 


two large villages, and Baskinath is 
famons for its temple and tank. 
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The HIIs. 


The More river traverses *the pergunnah from north-west to 

^ . south-east, receiving within the pergun- 

The More river. 

nah the Pipra, Bhoortooree, and Chupree 
nullahs, all of wliich are dry water-courses during the hot weather, 
though a small quantity of water may at any period of the year be 
obtained by digging in the sand. 

The hills that lie scattered over the pergunnah nowhere rise 
^ into distant ranges except east of Noni 

The hills. , 

Haut, where two small parallel and 

contiguous ranges are seen; the western one extending 4 miles north 

and south, the eastern one 5 miles north and south; the detached 

hills are in general bare and rounded masses of gneiss penetrated by 

caves and filled with numbers of the common black bears, who 

commit great devastation amongst the crops, principally devouring 

the junera. The jungles swarm with jungle fowl, black partridges, 

peafowl, and bush quail. 

A good road runs from Noni Haut to Deoghur west, another 
through Sarmi and eventually through 
the Rajmahal Hills to the east; another 
leads south to Soory, the same road travelling north, leads to 
Bhaugulpoor, The whole pergunnah is intersected with tolerably 
good village roads. 

Madho Sing, Zemindar and generally termed Rajah, residing 
at Nugwan, pays rent to the Rajah of 
Madho Sing, tie Z«Bmd<.r. and owner of the Muhul 

Kurmckpoor, the sum of Rs. 2,231-6 annas yearly for the greater 
part of the pergunnah,’ and collects from the ryots the yearly sum 
of Rs. 42,351. 

The Luchmeepoor Rajah owns 14 villages, for which he pays 

Government the yearly sum of Rs. 182- 
The Luchmeepoor Rajah. in 

9 annas, and collects R^. 2,341. Rajah 

Bhowanee Sing, pays Government the annual rent of Go’s Rs. 46 

• and 9 annas for a few villages, and 

Raja Bhowanee Singh. 

collects Rs. 4,042-8 annas. 

Zemindar Horil Narain Singh of Zhonpa pays Government 
Rs. 136-8 annas and collects Rs. 2,382. 

KANKJOLE. About one-half of the whole pergunnah area is 


Madho Sing, the Zemindar, 


The Luchmeepoor Rajah. 


Raja Bhowanee Singh. 
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liable to inundation from the Ganges, and there are extensive tracts 
of jheel which never dry up. Tradition asserts that these jheels 
occupy the former bed of the Ganges which flowed in that direc- 
tion. 

The principal produce of these pergmmahs is rice, indigo, 
Indian corn^ and junera, a small quantity 
of wheat, mustard and the pulses. 

Tlie jheels afford an abundance of fish, which are exported to 
Moorshedabad, Jungipoor and other 
towns on the Bhaugerutty. 

About 6,000 acres are covered with low bushes and tree jxmgle, 
„ , , . , the former habitation of rhinoceros and. 

Bushes aad tree jungle. 

elephants, and still filled with pigs and 
deer; of the former large animal^ the rhinoceros have retreated to 
the northern and north-eastern face of the Rajmahal Hills, where 
they find cover in the dense forest; the elephants have retreated to 
the south. 

The principal towns and villages are Rajmahal/ Sikree Gutleej 
, ... Oodwanallah, Unmohobutpoor and 

Tovns and villages. ^ 

Phoodkeepoor. 

At Rajmahal there is a fine bazar for grain, iron-ware, cloth, 

fish, wood, toys and many other things 
Bazar. r j • • 

round m native bazars. 

There is also a police thannah, a moonsiff’s cutchery, post 
office, an indigo factory, a serai, several 
cutclieiy, post godowns, for the Government and 

private steam companies’, coal; and a ferry 
across the Ganges j the ruins of the old Mahomedan city extend for 
about four miles in a westerly direction, mostly buried in rank 
jungle. 

The pergunnah is owned by several Begums, who pay into 
Government the following yearly sums, viz.; — 

‘ Rs- a- P‘ 

Lan Begum .. 8,655 7 1% 

Kureem Ool Nissa Begum 4,796 2 8^ 

Hafirun Ool Nissa Begum . . 2,708 3 4% 


16,159 13 254 
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TEELEEAGUHHEE. The Calcutta post road runs through 
the pergunnah from the east to west, but is impassable during the 
rainy season. 

There are several indigo factories in the pergunnah, a good 
bazar at Sahibgunge, and an old ruined stone fort at Teeleeagurhee, 
built by the Mahomedans, and through 
factories, bazar the main road passes. It is built 

in a dense jungle upon a spur of the 
neighbouring hills, and which at this spot run down to the Ganges, 
and during, the rains completely commands the approaches to the 
road. 

UMBAR. The greater portion of the pergunnah is owned by 
a Ranee who resides at Pakour, the only place of any note in the 
pergunnah. Towards the eastern boundary, the soil is well occu- 
pied by rice plantations and numerous substantial villages of 
Bengallees. 

SOOLTANABAD, This pergunnah is situated on the south- 
eastern boundary of the zillah. 

Iron of a good quality is smelted by the So'nthals from Iron- 
stone collected in the jungles. A dye, the produce of the Soondree 
tree {roffl^a Unctma) is largely col- 
lected and exported toward the Bhauger- 
utty River; it is a red dye extracted from the small round fruit of 
the Soondree; the dye is principally used for woollen articles. 

The were formerly w^ stocked with wild elephants, 

five of which alone remain at the present day, (1850) having either 
been captured or killed. These animals 
create much alarm in the villages lying 

along their beat. Tigers, deer, pigs, pea-fowl and jungle-fowl, 
abound in the jungles and ravines. 

The principal place in the pergunnah is Mohespoor, a neat 
substantial village on the right bank of 
Mohespoor, Bhimpur. Bansoolee Nudee, which flows through 

the Rajmahal Hills. There is a thaiinah at Bhimpur. 

The whole pergunnah is owned by a Ranee by name Jankee 

Koomaree, whose husband is Gopal Sing; 
Ranee Jankee Koomaree. ^ ^ . a r -i i 

both rending at Muheshpoor. 


Mohespoor, Bhimpur. 


Ranee Jankee Koomaree. 
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BELPUTTAH. This Tuppeh, forming the most southern 
point of the district of Bhaugulpoor, comprising an area of 442^4 
square miles, the greater portion of which is covered with forests, 
hills, ravines, rocks and broken ground; the surface of the per- 
gunnah is undulating and much more densely wooded than the 
neighbouring pergunnahs; the trees which consist principally sakua, 
sekulta, ebony, chironjee,^® hurum, peepul, burgut, neem and cotton- 
trees attain a large size and much good sakua timber is conveyed 
away yearly to the banks of the More river to Beerbhoom for the 
purpose of boat building, and to Soorj, also in Beerbhoom, for build- 
ing purposes; the jungles teem with bears and tigers and the number 
of deaths yearly from these latter animals may be reckoned at two 
human beings a week. A few wild animals still roam imder the 
subehella group of hills to the south-west. 


The villages generally are well shaded by fine mango trees 
which are scarce in the neighbouring per- 
Simaah of Deoghur. The principal 
inhabitants are Sonthals and Bonyas, 
the latter smelt large quantities of iron which is exported to Beer- 
bhoom, the ore is a red earthy modular iron-stone, which is abun- 
dant wherever the rocks are near the surface of the country; 
magnetic iron-dust is seen sparkling in every water-course and 
throughout the pergunnah. 


To the north, a few hill people reside on the hills, they are 
the Mai or Maler people, and are similar to the Rajmahal hill tribe, 
speaking the same language, and possessing the same features, and 
have the same customs unfettered by caste. 


The whole of the hills to the south and west are either granite, 
gneiss, quartz, or horn-stone with numerous green-stone dyl^^es; 
but along the banks of the Brahminee river to the north, where the 
Tuppeh is bounded by the Damin-i-koh, extensive beds of good 
coal, iron-ores, and sand-stone are the prevailing rocks 


The principal crops of the tuppeh are rice, junera, mustard; 


Crops. 


the more moderate crops are sirgoojah, 
linseed, cotton, gram, bora beans. 


®®Karanji (Sterculia Urens) 
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Villages. 


The More river. 


Hills. 


tirhur dal, oorid, koortiee, gooadelee, kodo, and murrooa. The 
greater bulk of these productions are exported by Bengalee traders 
residing at Koomruabad, towards Soory, in Beerbhoom. 

The principal villages in Belputtah are Doomka, where there is 
a thanna; Koomurabad, the grand mart 
of the pergunnah and rendezvous of the 
Sonthals for purpose of dancing and feasting; Daka and Palasborie. 

The More river, an impetuous mountain torrent, intersects the 
tuppeh and leaves the boundary at 
Raneebehal through a gap in the hills. 
The Brahminee river, whose bed is filled with coal beds, bounds the 
tuppeh to the north-east for twenty miles; neither of these streams 
are navigable within the limits of the tuppeh. 

The principal groups of hills are the Mai and Lukhunpoor group 
to the south-west, occupying twenty-five 
square miles; the subchella group to the 
west, occupying twelve square miles; the Ramghur group to the 
east, occupying twenty-one square miles; the Sunkera group 
to the north, occupying ten square miles; and a nameless group 
on the southern botmdary, occupying twenty square miles. 

Numerous hot springs are said to exist within or near the 
boundary of this tuppeh, viz., four coss 
Hot spnngs, south of Noni Haut, in Pergunnah 

Hendweh, in the Bhoorburi Nullah, near the village of Maharu, is a 
hot spring. 

Another exists five coss west of Koomurabad, at Noonbhil. 

Another, quarter of a coss west of Koomurabad, at HatbulUa, 
in a ravine. 

Another, on the banks of the Sidh nullah, five coss south of 
Koomurabad, in the district of Beerbhoom, where coal is also pro- 
cured. 

THE RAJMAHAL HILLS, OR DAMIN-I-KOH.^^ The 
extensive and hitherto unexpbred tract of hilly country, extending 
from the banks of the Ganges at Sikree GuUee to the boundary of 
the district of Birabhum, a distance of seventy miles, and known as 


Danun-i-Koh Las been transferred to the Sonthal Farganas. 
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the Rajmahal Hills, forms the most north-easterly shoulder or portion 
o£ the Vindhya motmtains; which range, extending from near the 
mouth of the Nerbudda and Taptee Rivers in Candeish, and after 
having travelled eight hundred and fifty miles in an east-north- 
east direction, or quite across India to Sikree Gullee here turns to 
the south, passes through the districts of Birabhfim, Burdwan, 
Midnapoor, and Cuttuck, and eventually merges into the ghats or 
mountains running parallel to the Coromandel Coast. 

The hills and their contained valleys are not only unexplored, 
but it is not generally known that the hills are inhabited; the 
general opinion being that the Rajmahal Hills are an uninhabited 
jungle. 

The hills are inhabited by two races; the mountaineers, or a 
race living on the summit of the hills, 

Races. 

and who are, with rare exceptions, never 
found residing in the valleys; and the Sonthals, who reside in 
the valleys* Both these races have distinct languages, neither of 
which are understood by the IfindustSni man, nor are the two 
languages understood by the two races. 

The Sonthals are interlopers; the hill-men are the original 
inhabitants. 

As disputes from time to time occasionally occurred between 
the hill-men and the zemindars at the foot of the hills, relative to 
their proper boundaries, Government, in the year 1832, deputed 
John Petty Ward, of the Civil Service, in Company with Captain 
Tanner as Surveyor, to demarcate a boundary: this was accom- 
plished and large masonry pillars erected at convenient distances; 
thus enclosing, with the exception of a few outlying hills to the 
south, the whole of the Rajmahal Hills. All lands within the 
pillars was claimed by Government, and byGovernment ^ven oyer 
to the hill-men to be held by them ^ long as they behaved them- 
selves in an orderly manner; all without the hills belongs to the 
various pergunnahs of the District Bhaugulpoor, bordering upon the 
hills. 

All lands within the pillars bona occupied by the hill-men 
pays no rent or tax to Government; but as the hill-men cannot 
be induced to cultivate the valleys, nor the extensive tracts of 
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level land outside the hills. Government permitted a wandering 
race of people, named the Sonthals, whose country extends from 
Cuttack across Mdnbhum, Chota-Nagpur, Hdzdribigh, Pal^ow, 
txy ]^wa, to locate themselves upon the land repudiated by the hill- 
men, paying a light land-tax for the ground so occupied. 

In process of time these Sonthals increased in numbers, both 
by birth and immigration: the land that was being cleared of forest 
became extensive, so, the Government appointed James Pontet, of 
the uncovenanted Civil Service, ‘'Superintendent of the Damin-i- 
£oh,** with power to guard the interest of Government by m akin g 
favourable land settlements with the Sonthals and to collect the 
rent. 

Pontet. took charge of his duties in 1838; the yearly ground- 
rent then being two thousand rupees, and the number of Sonthal 
villages amounting to above forty, with a population of about 
three thousand souls. But now, in 1851 A. D., Pontet has, by 
judicious management, raised the rent to Co^s rupees 45,918-13 
annas SJ4 pies and the number of Sonthals amounts to 82,795 
souls, contained in 1473 villages, 1164 of which pay rent and 309 
of which are free. 

The boundary of the Damin-i-Koh encloses an irregular shaped 
figure, as it generally follows the shape of the hills; the greatest 
length from the north to south is seventy miles; the greatest width, 
which is near the centre of die hills, is thirty miles; whilst to the 
north and south it is only sixteen miles in width. 

In the centre of the hills is a fine level valley 24 miles in 
length and five in width; it is drained by the deep nullah the Morel 
or Morung, flowing from the north, and another the Jamfinl or 
Gumini, flowing from the South. 

The Banslui Naddi, a fine broad stream, flowing from west to 
east, intersects the hills flowing through the Pachwira Pass. 

The Brahminee nullah forms the southern boundary of the 
Damin-i-Koh, 

To the natives of the plains the climate of the hills during 
several months of the year is most fatal, 
jungle fever carrying them off in a few 
hours. The bad season commences with the westerly winds in 
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March; the healthiness of December, January, and February is 
prolonged to March. 

The hill-men and Sonthals suffer but little from the jungle 
fever, for when attacked by it, it assumes a much more mild form 
and is accompanied by ague. 

The soil in and around the hills differs widely in different 
localities; the large valley and spot out- 
side the hills possess a fine black soil, 
known as the regur or cotton soil. Besides the cotton soil, 
light-coloured loams, clayey soil, gravelly, and sandy soils also 
appear. 

The Sonthal or low-lander, is a short, well-made, and active 
man; quiet, inoffensive, and cheerful: he 
has thick lips, high cheek-bones, and 
spread nose: he is an intelligent, obliging, but timid creature; very 
cowardly towards mankind, but brave when coiff rented with wild 
animals: he is unfettered with caste, and an industrious cultivator 
of the soil. 

The women are fat and short and have a very pleasing ex- 
pression of countenance. 

The Sonthal is a larger and taller man than the hill-men, and 
generally stands five feet six inches in height, and weighs about 
eight stone. 

With the exception of the larger villages in the central valley, 
the Sonthal villages are generally buried 
in thick jungle, with small cleared patches 
of ground near the village, bearing crops of rice, junera, (Indian 
corn) mustard and several kinds of pulse. The villages are 
composed of upright log huts, with 
thatched roofs. Almost to every house 
is attached a pig-stye, or a dove-cot, and bullock or buffalo-sheds 
are distributed throughout the villages. 

The food of the Sonthals consists principally of junera 
^ ^ , (Sorghum wJgflre), indian corn, season- 

ed with the byre (i^ixiphus jjujuba), 
chillies, mustard oil, sohajna alburnum, or onions; and accompanied 
with eggs, poultry, and occasionally swine’s flesh, goat or kid; 


Their villages. 
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the supply of meat <lepeadiiig prmcipally upon tie sacrifices. 

In every village there is a small thatched, roof, supported upon 
one or two wooded posts; the roof gives cover to a small earthen 
platform raised a foot above the ground; this spot is termed the 
mangi; at this spot is buried the memory of some former mangi or 
village governor, who for his good conduct, abilities, or for some 
other good quality has been canonized, and the spot named after 
him. 

The working dress of the male Sonthai consists of a mere strip 

of cloth fastened to a hair or cotton 
Their dress. . . < i t • . • 

^mg, that goes round the loins, it is 

passed between the legs: the women, on the contrary, are well-cloth- 
ed with an ample flowing cloth, one end of which is fastened round 
the waist, the other is passed over the left-shoulder, leaving the 
right shoulder, part of the breast and arm, entirely free, and is 
allowed to hang down in front. When the women can afford 
it, they load their limbs with zinc and bell-metal ornaments; the 
men wear small zinc ear-rings, a few finger rings, and occasionally 
an iron wrist bangle: Both male and female tie their hair into a 
knot on the crown of the head. 

The religion of the Sonthals confists in prayers, sacrifices, and 
^ . religious dances. Their prayer is a 

supplication to an invisible and powerful 
spirit for protection from famine and sickness; from disease amongst 
their cattle; for defence against wild animals, especially the tiger; 
and that dieir children may be defended from all dangers, amongst 
which are enumerated the attacks of wild animals, snake-bites, 
scorpion stings, and all kinds of accidents. 

Outside every Sonthai village a spot is set apart for offering 
up sacrifices, which are made at all times of the year. In the seclud- 
ed spot small stones are set up at the foot of the trees and besmeared 
with red paint, and generally two upright sticks are stuck in the 
earth, connected by a horizontal one. Under or near tKs group 
of sticks the victims are slain with a sword; the offerings consist 
of small conical-shaped leaf bowls or cups, filled with either rice, 
junera, or indian-corn, mixed with milk, ghee, spirits or water. 
The flesh of the victims is eaten by those invited to the feast, which 

9 
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is invariably more or less a scene of debauchery terminating in a 
wild and most extraordinary dance. 


PEhfBERTON^S REPORT 


Four pergunnahs (viz., Nareedeegur, Mulhnee Gopal, Kooruh, 
and Ch’hai or Chye) are situated 
North of the Ganges. immediately to the north of the town of 

Bhaugulpore, the capital of the district, and on the northern side or 
left bank of the River Ganges. They are bounded on the extreme 
north by .the Napaul Territory, on the west by the districts of 
Tirhoot and Monghyr, on the south by the Ganges River, Per- 
gunnahs Jehangeera, Bhaugulpoor, and Colgong, and on the east 
by the district of Purneah. They appear to have belonged formerly 
to Tirhoot, and are very inconveniently situated. 

These pergunnahs as well as the remainder of Bhaugulpoor 
have been settled in perpetuity. 

The appearance of the country, although a complete level, is 
pleasing, as it is diversified with fine 
mango topes intermixed with various 

other kinds of trees. 

Language of the inhabitants, oordoo; written Character in use, 
Nagree; but many understand the Persian 
character. 

hog, leopard, deer of various kinds, the 
antelope, hyena, jackal, fox, porcupine, 
hare, common money, ichneumon, 


Its appearance. 


Language. 

The wild bufifalo, 
\Vild Animals. 


squirrel, and wild cat, 

Wild birds, river animals, snakes and reptiles and fish are 
common. 

Many kinds of Kullye, the theekra useful for cattle and 

Principal Crops horses, ginger, turmeric, capsicum, onions, 

coriander, anise, gol-aloo, yams, radishes, 

carrots, tobacco etc. 


Mango, plantain, ata, custard-apple, plum, jack, guava, jamoon, 
pine-apple, mulberry, musk-melon, water- 
melon, lime, citron, tar-fruit, leechee, 
gooseberry, monkey-jack, bale or wood-apple, kirnee etc. 
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Kent, Is paid in two ways. First, in money or Nukdee; 
secondly, in kind, — as graiA, oil etc., or bhanlie. 

Exports. Principally are opium, indigo, Sukwa timber, onions, 
tobacco, and saltpetre. 

Diseases, Intermittent fever with ague, enlargement of spleen, 
nakra (attended with fever, pain in the head, inside of the nose 
much swollen and cartilage very painful) , 

Necklace of glass beads or stone for the arms; choorees of 

^ coloured lac, sometimes of bell-metal; 

Otnameiits. 

bell-metalj or sometimes silver, rings for 
the ankles; rings, brass, silver, and sometimes gold, for the fingers; 
a star on the forehead, or else part of the forehead; and head 
besmeared with red-lead; tatooing is also frequently adopted. 

Salt. Is procurable in suflScient quantities, and at a rate 
available to all. 

Spirits, Are in general use, distilled from the flower of the 
mohooa tree, or toddy. Drunkenness is very frequent, even Mussul- 
men indulge in this way. 

The people are well pleased with the low rate of assessment. 

The undermentioned classification will 
the value of land per beegah. There 

are seven different rates, viz., 

Rs, a. p. 

1st or best land is rented at 2 0 0 per beegah 


1st or best land is rented at 
2nd quality , 

3rd „ , 

4th „ , 


1 8 0 


0 12 0 


The two last are jungle in a state of being cleared, and jungle 
just let out for that purpose, which gradually rise in value until 
they assume a 1st, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th position in the above scale; or 
else they rest at No. 5^, which is a poor soil, and is never rented for 
more than 12 annas per beegah. The cause of the low rate of assess- 
ment per acre, is easily accounted for, In 17?8, when the last settle- 
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ment took place, nearly two-thirds of Bhaugulpoor north of the 
Ganges was grass or tree-jungle; the assessment of these jungles 
was for the most part nominal, and even the cultivated parts of these 
pergunnahs were settled very favourably for the owners of the 
soil and on mere estimated areas: hence the great discrepancy bet- 
ween the average jumma per acre of the whole, and the actual value 
of ithe land as noted above*. 

Very great difficulty is experienced in procuring information 
(respecting the number of houses in each 
Population. yillage; the village officers invariably try 

to throw obstacles in the way when an inquirer is sent to the spot; 
or if they are summoned to your office, with, either lie outright, or 
so interland their answers with irrelevant matter, as to render it 
difficult to come to any conclusion. The Hindoo population very 
much exceeds the Mussulman, It appears that Bhaugulpoor, north 
of the Ganges, contains 965^ villages, 1,698 square miles, 90,460 
houses and a population of 45 2, J 00 souls. 

NAREEDEEGUTL 

The principal rivers- are the Tiljoogah, the Patee, and the 
Doomra. 

Dagmurra, Peeprahee, and Peepra, but the 
largest and most populous town is Jhunjharpoor, detached in Per- 
gunnah Puchee of Tirhoot. Part of the 
^ Tirhoot Eajah^s family reside here. There 

are several well-constructed houses in the town: trade appears to be 
m a flourishing state: and there is an air of comfort and prosperity 
throughout. 'Weekly markets are held in all the above-named towns; 
they have also well-stocked bazars. Weekly hunts are likewise held 
in several villages throughout the pergunnah. 

This pergunnah is placed under the police jurisdiction of the 
Soopaul fthannah, and there are two chowkies of this thannah 
situated in the villages of Dugmarra, Peeprahee and Peepra. The 
people now appear to be quiet and well-disposed, and it is but 
seldom that a serious, misdemeanour takes place. Thirty-five or 
forty years ago, this part of the country was covered With jungle, 
but numerous. Rajpoot settlers, from Shahabad and Tirhoot took 


Principal Towns. 
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forcible possession of the jungle lands, and gradually^ cleared them, 
about which time the character of the people was noted for its 
turbulency and disorder. Gangs of dacoits frequented the jungles 
and thugs were numerous. 

Altogether this pergtxnnah seems to be in a prosperous state; 
the present system of mustajiri or middlemen, /the bane of all agri- 
culturists throughout the world, must be abolished, before the 
power of the ryot to improve his tenure can be fully developed. 

MULHNEEGOPAL 

Pergunnah Mulhneegopal is a small but compact pergunnah 
and very highly cultivated. It is beautifully wooded, and inter- 
spersed with numerous Hindoo temples, especially in the vicinity of 
the large towns and villages. 

Soopaul, Mulhanee Gote, Beam, Burooaree, Pursurman, 

Hurtolee, Salhnee, and Sookhpoor. In all 
Principal Towns. i i t i i i i 

these there are weekly markets and hunts 

are held in several places throughout the pergunnah. 

The Soopaul police jurisdiction prevails here also, and there 
are no detached chowkees within the pergunnah. 

NURSINGHPOOR KOORUH 

The Talabeh, the Purwan, the Dhusun, the Chelaunee and the 
Rivers. Lorun. 

This pergunnah is partly within the police jurisdiction of 
thannah Soopaul and partly within that of Kishungungc. The 
Deputy Magistrate (Mr. Doveton) holds his kutcherry within 
this pergunnah, at the village of Dorum Mudehpoor, 

Balaree, Dorum Mudehpoor, Rughoonatlipoor, Shahpoor, Char- 

, ^ mokh, and Rank: and the only place of 

Principal Towns. ... 

note is Singhaisur-than, held sacred by the 

Hindoos. 

The climate is salubrious for Europeans, 

CH’HAI OR CHYE 

Pergunnah Ch’hai or Chye is the most southerly of the 
Bhaugulpoor Pergunnahs north of the Ganges. 

The Ganges, the Kulbullia, the Chugra, Tiljoogah, Douse and 
Rivers. Cutna. 
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Principal Tawns. 


This pergunnah is mider the poKce jurisdiction of thanahs 
Kishungunge and Bhaugulpoor. There is 

Police Jurisdiction. -l i ^ e. i_ j i 

an outpost chowkie at Seebgunge, and also 

one at Phoolaut. 

Seebgunge is a celebrated mart for all kinds of native mer- 

, chandise. The other principal towns are 

Prmcipa owns. Shezadpoor, Sheikhpoor, Chumun Khorhan 

Meilik, Altimnuggur, Phoolaut, Jypoor Johur, Bhomurpoor, 
Dhurumpoor, Ruttee, Purmasurpoor, Mudhowra, Masoompoor 
Dullee, Sonebursa, Umurpoor, Oosmanpoor, Toolsepoor, Rugra, 
Durhura, Sydpoor Baksh, Beshunpoor, Jysingh and Moorlee Kishun- 
gunge. In the latter there is a moonsiff*s kutcherry, a thannah, 
and an opium godown. These towns are all in a flourishing state, 
have several modee's shops each, and weekly markets. 

Many indigo planters reside in this pergunnah, who also follow 
other agricultural pursuits much to the general improvement of 
the country. I do not agr^ with who designate all indigo 
planters as ^'atrocious oppressors/’ I have had many opportunities 
of observing their dealings with the natives; some may deserve the 
character, but in justice to the gentlemen who have settled in this 
part of the district, I must state that they are grievously wronged; 
for so far as I have observed, the relative duties of landlord and 
tenant are strictly observed, and I am persuaded very few ryots 
would exchange their European masters for Hindustani ones. With 
the former they are sure of protection and justice, while with the 
latter it is notorious that they are fleeced by the musajirs of every 
available rupee. 

TilUge, This pergunnah is decidedly in a prosperous state, and 
may be said to be highly cultivated. 

Climate. The climate is salubrious. 

G. LOCH’S REPORT 

On the 11th December (ISjl) I left the station (Bhaugul- 

pore) and encamped at Seebgunge <m the 
Norch of the Ganges. « t. i /• l t -l 

opposite bank of the Ganges. I was there 

occupied for three days surveyaig the boundaries of four mehals, 

Jhao Oosmanpur, Jhow Kazee Konah,^^ , Jhow 


North of the Ganges. 


Here MS. not clear. 
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Sobnad^ur. These lands are of recent formatioii and have been 
professionally surveyed, but ovdng to the periodical inundation 
andi to the whole area having been fanned to one person 
all the Taks have been destroyed and the ryots are q^te 
uncertain as to the boundary. After appointing ameens 
to measur^e the lands, I proceeded to Singhasurpore, Perghunna 
Nursingpoor Coorha passing through Beehpore, Phoolaut, Blissun- 
gtmge and Bailoo. Singhasurpore and XUmputty are two villages 
belonging to the proprietors of Talooqa Seeah whose estates are now 
under butwarrah. On 20th and 22nd December, I went over these 
villages and found thrir condition much better than had been 

described. Singhasur is celebrated for its 
Singhaaiir, Its bnty. small brick building but of 

no antiqdty, though the place itsdtf at the junction of the Dhussan 
and Pursun rivers has long been esteemed as a place of pilgrimage. 
An annual fair for three days is held at Singhasur in February at 
the Sheebratree and is well attended. From Singhasur I proceeded on 
the 23rd to Laor Koonith, Perghu Mukee- 
Talooqa Seah. gop^, another of the villages of Talooqa 

Seah and remained there till 3 1st, While encamped at Laor I went 
over that village and also over Hatwatia, Putra Sukutpoor, Belokra, 
Etaharee all in Talooqa Seah. On 31st I encamped at Burail and 
was enabled to visit other villages of Talooqa Seeah, viz., Burail, 
Ekamah, Byro, Seah, Gbpalpoor, Bijjulik>re, and Simrah. From Burail 


I returned to Singashinpoor on the ^th January, IS ^2 and tested 
the measurement of that village and Ramputty which one of the 
ameens had completed. On 12 th January I proceeded eastward 
Seeteepoor Chinga and made a settlement 
in perpetuity of that mehal, and tested 
the measurement of Seereepoor Sicfcyaiee and Surhur, but was unable 
to conaplete the settlement of either. From Seereepoor I went to 
Lohur visiting mehal Chuk Chitrah in the way and convertirig the 


Seereepur Cbmaa. 


Deputy Collector Piron*s temporary into a permanent settlement. 
On 17th I was engaged tisiting Peemuggur Puttee Barah, the pro- 
prietors of which complained of over assessment* On 19th I went 
to Boodwah, Pcrgh. Chye and visited Kashnuggur to the east 
of the district, as Rajah Beedyanund Sin^ claimed certain lands 
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Crops, 


settled by the Deputy Collector as gart of his purchased estate. 
From Boodwah I returned to the station by Koorhan, Allumnuggur, 
Phoolout and Beehpoor. 

Immediately on crossing the Ganges, perceptible change is 
apparent in the character of the country. 
^^Charaeter of the Com- palmyra palm and date tree cease to 
be the prominent foliage atid as the 

traveller proceeds they are seldom seen. The Mango and Bamboo 
and Sisoo flourish and in Pergh. Mulneegopal, the Mango topes are 
magnificent. From the Ganges to the Teeljooga nuddy the country 
is well-cultivated; maize (junara), pulse (koortee), kalye, mutter, 
raher, wheat, barley, mustard, gram, 
castor oil, linseed (rise or chickna) are 
the crops now in the ground. Froth the Teeljooga river to Superda, 
4 or 5 miles north of the Gugree the country is low, covered with 
grass jungle liable to innundation and about as unprofitable and 
uninteresting a tract as could be found. This tract 

extends from the Koosy across Pergh. Chye and into Pergh. 

Turkeya, Zillah Monghyr. From Superda the country again 
rises and becomes cultivated, and except at Seereepoor 
Chinga there are but few traces of the jungle, which once 

covered the country. The soil, however, 
is poor, nor do the ryots take any pains 
to improve it, and the cultivation is worse than it might be owing 
to the terms on which the ryots hold 
their lands. In Pergh. Mulneegopal 
paftahs and cuboolyuts are. almost unknown. The lands are let 
Hoonda or Gorabmdy i.e., at a fixed rate, and any person culti- 
vating pays that rate. Cuboolyuts are soineianiesi given en Tmsse^ 
The ryots will sign one document setting forth the rates of land 
and agreeing to pay such rates. The consequence of the Hoondah 
system is that the ryot cultivate as much land as he is able to 
plough, but does not half till it and the crop is generally very 
meagre. The cold weather crops except mustard and indigo are 
suffering from want of rain, but I am glad to say, the ryots have 
suffered comparatively little from the partial failure of the last 


Soil. 


Teiiure. 
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rains, as the low land yield an abundant harvest though the crop 
on the high lands gave but an indifferent 
return. The ryots are poor and the 
further one goes to the northward, the poorer they appear: their 
huts are made of reeds, those of the better classes being daubed 
over with mud, and none but the zemindars enjoy brick built 
houses. 

The main road to the north of the District which I followed 
is good in some parts but requires a great 
deal of repair in others. From the Gan- 
ges to Teeljooga, it is very good: through the low swampy ground 
near Foolout it is very bad and must be almost impassable during 
the rains. From ’Kissengunge to Lohur the road is straight and in 
very good repair, but after that it gradually gets bad again as far as 
Singashur. The whole of Pergh. Nur- 
^^Pergli. Nursingpoor Coo- gingpoor Coorah was at one time covered 
with jungle, and is intersected by the beds 
of small streams, which overflow during the rains, and planters have 
been obliged to spun them with wooden bridges for the conveyance 
of their indigo. These bridges are rough 
^”'*^** in their construction but not e3q>ensive, 

being, merely beams crossed over piles and planked. The Ferry Fund 
Committee might take them as a model but it would take more 

money than the Ferry Fund have at thdr 
Ferry Fund Goinmittee. .. 1^.1 1 

credit to put the road into thorough re- 
pair. At Phookut and across that large plain it would be necessary 
to raise a bund several feet high with bridges every here 
and there and the funds of the committee are not sufiScient 
for such work, It is indeed very questionable whether 
the System of Ferry Fund Committee is not a failure and the 
money spent a dead’ loss. All that can be said for them is that 
Government does not now pocket the money but were the collec- 
tions from the ferries an Bengal applied for* the purpose of making 
roads throughout the country, one district after another, the money 
might be much more advantageously expended than it is 
at present; for. the committee never have a sufficient sum 
at credit to do anything effectually and they are obliged to expend 
10 


Ferry Fund Goinmittee. 
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what they have in making petty repairs. The mofusil roads 
are in general mere paths but everywhere you see remains of old 
and substantial roads. On enquiry the same history is told that 
the natives (fCndoos) have been led to spend little money in 
making portions of road, trusting to posterity to finish it. Here 
and there works are met with which are both useful and ornamental. 
At Kissengunge tliere is a large three-arched bridge built by a con- 
fectioner of the village and which is doubtless very useful in 
enabling suitors to come to the Moonsiff's 
Moonsiff’s Court at Kis- at that place. Since his death the 

sengunge bridge has fallen into disrepair and the 

zemindar will do nothing to mend it and the confectioner’s family 
is reduced to poverty. 

E. P. LANTOUR’S REPORT 

I proceeded from Sultangunge to Bheekadeeh, Pergh. Suhroee. 

The lands <rf this Pergh. are generally 
tlifT^d productive, but where they abut Purbut- 

para, a great deal of land is occupied by 
rugged rocks, hills and land quite unproductive. When I left 
Bheekadeeh to visit Mungrar in Pergh. Purbatpara, I travelled 
through dense jungle; for some miles the country was dreary and 
very unproductive and the low jungle abounded in bears and tigers. 

The ryots in some villages had prepared 

Cultivatioa of opium. i . i i r i t 

their lands for the cultivation oi 

opium and the plant appeared to thrive. Although the nature 
of the country is admirably adapted for roads, good country 
roads do not exist. The produce of the country is mort- 
gaged to Golladars, mostly natives of 
Bhojepoori Goliad rs. Bhojepoor, Zillah Arrah, who have spread 

themselves all over the district. They hold almost all the Ghut- 
wallis of this district in mortgage, and are very enterprising. The 
ryots of Zillah Bhaugulpore are miserably poor throughout the 
district but more particularly in the southern pergh.; the introduc- 
tion of good roads and education into Suhroee will raise the con- 
dition of the ryots, who are at present in a very degraded condi- 
tion. I did not observe a single village school in this Pergh., and was 
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Illiteracy. 


BeIHur. 


Mr* Grant. 


informed that with the exception of the 
village accoimftant few could read or 
write. The consequence is the lower classes are dependant on their 
Zemindars whose mofussil omlahs are all powerful. From 
Mungrar I proceeded to Belhiu:, a Ghat- 
wallee 'tenixre which is prettily located on 
the bank of Ohundun. There is a good market established here by 
Mr. Grant, who holds the ghatwallee of 
Belhur in farm. This gentleman has done 
much to improve this estate. His house (at Sungrampore) is built 
in a healthy situation. He will do much to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the ryots. He is engaged in the cultivation of indigo, and 
has done much good in his own immediate neighbourhood. I 
marched through a very wild and jungly country from Mxmgrar 

to Belhur. The jungles are full of wild 
Jungles and wild animals. . , .11 1 1 1 1 

animals particularly the black bear. 

Tigers are said to be numerous. From Belhur I proceeded south 

to Chundun Kutoreea. The country as far as Liloa Buthan appeared 

very well-cultivated. But on ascending 

Chundun Kutoreea. t 1 r r 

the Ghats, the face of the country 

altered very considerably becoming very jungly. A dead pony 
by the road side recently Hied by a tiger confirmed all I heard 
of the destruction caused by these animals in the Beharo 
Hills. It is impossible for sportsmen to destroy these animals as 
the bi'll. are thickly wooded and the caves in the rocks afford them 
shelter. I have endeavoured to persuade native shikar ees to visit the 
southern parganas, but they will not do so owing to the unhealthi- 
ness of the jungle. Chxmdun Kutorrea is situated on high table- 
land and I was encamped in. a beautiful spot which reminded me 
of a gentleman’s park in England. 

The ryots mostly Sountals are miserably poor. The soil is 

unproductive. Iron is found in these 
Chundan Kutorrea. ^ 

so much' so that I shot a bear within a mile of the town of 
rhupdun- The Ghutwal of Chundun Kutorrea holds this Ghut- 
walee on the same terms as the Luchmeepore and Hendwah Ghut- 
wals hold their estates. He pays a small revenue to the Rajah of 
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Curruckpore. Surwan Singh did not visit my camp. He was 
reported absent at Bhaugulpore; his son did, but I do not think he 
has received a very liberal education; I doubt if he can read and 
write with fluency. 

From Chundun Kutorrea I proceeded Jaypoor, a small town, 
where I found a Bengalee purchasing 
Jaypoor. kodalis for Messrs. Nelson & Co., the 

railway contractors. Iron abounds in these hills, and the iron 
smelters derive a considerable trade with the Mahajans of the plains 
who visit Jaypoor in considerable numbers: their tirade is carried on 
principally by barter. Here I found a great variety of traders re- 
siding in this town if it can be so called: 


Hulwaees 

14 

houses 

Bengalee 

10 

9) 

Kulwar 

35 

99 

Luheree . , . ; . . 

2 

99 

Durgee .. .. 

2 

99 

Prostitutes . . .... 

6 

99 

Barber 

5 

99 

Babhun 

8 

99 

Goala 

6 

99 

Haree 

40 

99 

Culal (Distillers of spirituous liquors) . . 

2 

9? 

Telee 

11 

93 

Kaest . . 

1 

99 

Soondee 

6 

99 

Mehomedan 

4 

39 

Dhoobe (washerman) .. . ^ 

4 

39 

Buneeah 

3 

93 

Coombar (Kumhar— potter) . . 

. 4 

99 

Keonth .... . . 

U 

39 

Dome (Scavenger) 

15 

J> 

Bhaur (Bhars?) 

1 

93 

Native of Bhojepore . . 

25 

93 

Kandoo ( ? ) . , 

5 

33 

Dhanook (a caste) 

3 

99 
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Rungreje (Dyer) . , , . 1 

Cotton cleaners . . . . 3 

Malee 1 

Thutheree (Brazier) . , . . 16 

Lohar (Blacksmith) . . ^0 

Chummar (Leather worker) 3 , 

Carpenter . . . . . . 4 


I was struck with the number of Bhojepoorees residing in these 
jungles, the natives of Bhojpoor advance 

Nooiiehaut. i i it 

money to the poor class of ryots, as well 
as to Ghutwals and Zemindars and drive a considerable and very 
lucrative trade charging, I am told, cent per cent. From Jeypoor 
I proceeded to Nooneehaut passing through the Ghatwalli of Luch- 
meenarain Deo. The country improved in appearance, the forest 
abounded in magnificent ihango trees. I had lost sight of this 
tree after leaving Mungrar in Purbutpara. The villages apper- 
taining to this perguna were neat and proved beyond a doubt that 
the inhabitants were well-to-do in the world. They are prin- 
cipally Talees by caste and natives of Bengal. They export large 
quantities of oil to the plains of Beerbhoom. Mustard grows 
luxuriantly in this Ghatwallee. Luchmeenarain Deo, the Ghat- 
wall, is evidently a kind landlord and the state of his Ghatwallee 
does him great credit. I visited Nooni Haut in 1844 and shot a 
jungle fowl close to the town. In 1854 I found this jungle cleared 
and the country by the river side well cultivated. The Ghutwal 
of Pargana Hendwah paid me a visit. He is a young man and I am 
afraid he is entirely in the hands of his amlahs. I will do him 
justice by saying, his ryots appeared contented and prosperous. 

There are 5d houses of Bhojpoorees who are engaged in trade 
and English cloth of different varieties is 
Ixihabitaats. found in their shops. The various 


castes residing in this village are noted below: 

Bearers Bengalee 29 

Bustum Byrage . ■ • • 7 

Sonar (goldsmith) . , . . 25 

Washerman . . * . • • ^ 
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Bhooean (Bhuinars or Babhans) . . . . 2 

Koeree (Retailers of vegetablesT) . . . . 23 

Dbanook . . 1 

Jolaha (weaver) . , . . . . 5 

Rajpoot . . . . . . . . 2 

Brahman . . . . . . 6 

Kulwar . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Malee (gardener) . . . . , . . , 2 

Bhat . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Bhojepooreah . . . . . . , . . . S6 

Weavers . ♦ . . . . .. 19 

Luheree (worker in lac) . . . . . . 1 

Mahomedan . . . . . . . . 2 

Soondee . . . . . . . . , . 4 

Telee . . . . , , . . . . . . 3 

Kiietouree Rajputs . . . . 8 

Halwaee . . . . 2 

Coombar (Kumar, retailers of potters ware) , . 1 

Tumolee (Tombuli, retailers of betel-leaf ) . . 2 

Chamar (workers in leather) 1 

Bimeea ( ? Baniya ? Dealers in grain, salt, etc.) 6 
Goalah . . . . 4 

Kuhar (potter) . . . . . . 1 


Tigers commit frightful destruction not only among cattle but 
among the hill-tribes of this par- 
gana: when staying at Nooni Haut 
a poor hill woman was brought in dead and frigtf ully mangled. She 
had gone to draw water from a small hill stream close to her home 
and had been carried oflF by a tiger. When I was in England I had 
two tiger guns made on the principle of the spring gun and have 
sent them to Nooni Haut to the Darogah requesting him to use 
them. As I am leaving this District I have requested the 
Ojficiating Magistrate to look after them, as a smart burkundaz 
might use them with success against these tigers. The native 
shikarees from Purneah will not remain any length of time in these 
jungles as they are sure to catch fever. I have tried to persuade 
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them to visit Nooni Haut, but have always received one answer, 
"The jungles are unhealthy and we shall die.” From Noonee Haut 
I proceeded to Feprah, Doomkah, Simlah, Chipteeam, Kudmah and 

Jhilmilly in the Damun-i-Koh (where) 
^Villages m Danmn-i- ^ prevailed, mostly 

fevers. A native vaccinator, who accom- 
panied my camp, vaccinated in the neighbourhood of Doomkah 
some 300 children of the Sountal tribe. The jungles in the neigh- 
bourhood of Simlah are very heavy; the depredation committed by 
Wld elephants are considerable and the Board has been pleased to 
sanction a reward of Rs. 20 for their destruction. When the rail- 
road is open to Soory, I dare say, an advertisement in the Govern- 
ment Gazette would induce some of the Calcutta sportsmen to 
attempt at their destruction. At Chipteeam I was engaged in re- 
vising one of Mr. Peron*s settlement. Mr. Grant, a very respect- 
able gentleman, is the proprietor of this estate, and here I came 
upon a village school. The schoolmaster 

Village School at Chip- ^ annas a month and Sountal 

teeam, ^ 

boys attended the school along with the 
Bengali boys. Mr, Grant intends encouraging his Sountal ryots 
and promised to pay for the education of some of the Sountal boys. 
I observed one Sountal a resident of Chipteeam very neatly dressed 
and very cleanly in person (an exception to the rule) with a com- 
plete set of little instruments for taking out thorns from bis feet, 
in fact this was a complete chatelaine appended to his waist by a 
silver chain. The inhabitants of Doom- 

The inhabitants of Doom- Vary? the difFerent caste are as 

kah. 

follows: 


Bhojpooree Mahajatms . . . . • . 30 

Soondee (Dealers in wine) S 

Brahmun . . » • - • • • ^ 

Rajpoot * . . . • . • • - 1 

Telee (Dealers in oil) . • • • ^ 

Goalah (milkman) . • ' • ^ 

Ghatwal . . • ‘ • . . 14 


Keonth (? Kewats ? fisherman and cultivators) 6 
Dome (Scavengers) 7 
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Hulwaee (Retailers of Sweetmeats) . . . . 3 

Prostitutes .. .. •• • 3 

Washerman . . . . . ■ • • — 1 

Byragee Bustum (Bairagi) . . 2 

Baeoree (Bauri, a tribal caste) . . . . . . 16 

Barber . . . . . . . • • • 1 

Mahomedans . . . . . . • • . . 9 


Bhojpoorees here predominate and the trade of this part of the 
country is in their hands: I remember, 
the numerous robberies committed by men 
said to be of this caste in the Benares road, and it has since struck 
me that these robberies were perpetrated by men of this caste re- 
siding in these jungles, but this of course is mere conjecture. 

I visited Talooqa Dacca and found the villages in a most dis- 
graceful state; there had been frequent 
Talooqa Dacca. . i 

disputes (I was given to understand) 

between the mortgagor and the mortgagee. From what I saw of 

the deserted villages and once neat houses now destroyed, convinced 

me that the police of Doomkah must be 

FoUcf“'“"^ thoroughly inefficient. I enquired if the 

Deputy Magistrate of Deoghur ever 

visited this part of his sub-division and was informed that he did 

not owing to its insalubrity. Talooqa Dacca has since been sold 

for arrears of revenue. The Ghatwals, mostly Mai Paharies, are 

very ignorant: they borrow money from the Bengallis; are made 

drunk, and sign bonds for large sums of 
Bengalli money lenders. t . t i • i 

money which they never received. I was 

engaged some little time in making the settlement of 

Sunkra, and settling a boundary dispute relating to Bhundaro, 

and the boundary of the Damun-i-Koh. These disputes arise 

from the ryots residing on the boundary line (but within the 

Damun) cultivating lands outside the Damun and refusing to pay 

rent to the Zemindars. They appeal to Mr. Pontet and the Naeb 

SujawuL The Naeb Sujawul reports these men as cultivating lands 

within the Damun which is the case. Mr. Pontet refers to the 

survey maps and claims his boundary as laid down in the map and no 
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Tuppa Belputta. 


more. This is the simple history of the 
“ boTiadaiy dispute which I settled with 
the assistance of a survey map furnished 
by Mr. Pontet. At Bhundaro I was called to relieve Mr. Chapman 
who has been transferred to another 

Iaatour*s inability to visit department, Otherwise I should have 
Dhftpitin-i-Koli and Raj- . . , , ^ « t t 

mebal. visitcd the Damun-i-Koh and marched 

across to ILajmehal. 

In passing through pargana Godda I was much struck with 
the improvements effected by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, a gentleman holding that 
pargana in farm. The lower orders inhabiting Tuppa Belputta are 
remarkably poor, superstitious to a degree and very ignorant. The 
country will be much improved by good roads. The face of the 
country in Pargana Hendwah Belputta is, I imagine, what the 
Damun was when Mr. Pontet took charge of It seventeen years ago. 
Mr. Pontet now gets a revenue of Rs. 60,000 and upwards from 
the Damun, Cultivation has increased 
by enormously and in my opinion, were the 
ryots of Belputta cared for as in the 
Damun, the jungles of Belputta would have been cleared away 
long ago and rendered productive. I observed much cultivation 
going oil among the Paharis in the Daniun and from which I could 
see of dlat cultivation I should say that the Paharis cultivated hills 
with care and diligence. 


GEORGE DICKINSON^S REPORT 

From Bhaugulpore eastward to Ghaa-us-Khan*s tomb, five 

miles, the road is so good as to require 

State o£ the roads in the repair, but from thettce to the 

Bhaugulpore District, ^ i 

20th mile stone or viUage Colgong, it runs 

by the Gogah and Shahzadabad thannas and is so much worn down 

as to be impassable for 5 or 6 months iil the year except to foot 

passengers, who during those months are in several places obliged 

to wade through water up to their necks, exclusive of having four 

nullahs to cross. The dawke is at present of necessity brought 

more than half way from Colgong by water which (as the boats 

11 
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that convey it have a strong current to combat), if the wind is 
not favourable occasions great delay, twelve hours being sometimes 
required to bring the letters that short distance of 20 miles. In 
the dry season it has been customary for the zemindars to make 
temporary bridges across the nullahs of earth, stick and straw, and 
throw a little loose earth on the hollows in the road, which the 
first shower washes away. 

From the 20th milestone to the 31st or from Colgong to 
Peallahpore, the road runs over a fine kunkur, through the thanahs 
of Colgong, Beersye and Peallahpore, and answers for carriage con- 
veyance the whole year — a great caution must however be observed 
in crossing a nullah near the Beersye thanah during the rains. 

From Peallahpore through Tilliaghurry Pass to Sicregully, and 
all the way into Rajmahal the roads are in a wretched state and re- 
quire great repairs — a few miles (six or seven) here and there 
excepted which are very good. The dawk hircarrahs, however, 
contrive with diffictilty to travel by land as far as the large cotton 
trees, a little above Telliaghurry from whence they are obliged to 
take boat and proceed to Gungapersaud, Sicregully, Mussaw and 
within one coss of the Rajmehal Singhy Delaun, 30 miles by water 
— ^which occasions a very great delay in the arrival of the dawkes. 
To make the roads from Peallahpore to Mussaw passable in the 
rainy season will be attended with great expense, as many bridges 
are necessary, though it may be done without any difficulty: but 
from Mjussaw to Rajmahal all attempts would be vain, for the 
whole is overflooded by the river. There is, however, an old road 
made by Sultan Sujah, which strikes off to the right of Mussaw 
and winds about, the base of the hills near Peerpur making a 
difference of about a coss, which might be rendered excellent by 
great expense, but three large bridges would be necessary. In the 
dry season these roads are all passable though even then far from 
being good. I have myself by sending people on before to fill up 
holes and mend the temporary bridges, contrived with difficulty to 
pass them in a bogey, but not without getting out at several 
places. 

From Rajmahal to Balkishen Boug, about three jniles, the road 
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is very good throughout the year, but from thence to Futhypore 
there is no travelling during the rains; the dawi, therefore, is again 
conveyed seven miles by water, but the road might be repaired 
at no very great expense, as there is a ferry at the Gabonah and a 
puckah bridge over the Oudenullah. 

From Futhypore to Gurrimarry, two miles, the roads are very 
good, blit from thence to Furruckabad they are very bad and there 
are three nullahs to cross; the dawk consequently is forwarded all 
the way ten miles by water: these roads might be repaired and the 
dawks expedited thereby as there are ferrys at each nullah. In 
the dry season, temporary bridges are thrown over the above-men- 
tioned nullahs with earth, sticks and straw by the zemindars which 
renders them and the roads very passable though by no means 
good. 

From Furruckabad to the opposite bank of Banniah Nullah, four 
miles, is impassable in the rains and very bad in the dry season, but 
may be repaired and rendered good for the whole year; the dawk 
is at present conveyed that distance also by water, where the 
hercurrah lands and proceeds two miles to Downapore, at which 
place they are again obliged to take boat as far as Nurrangabad, 
which is the last dawk chokey under my control; from thence to 
Sooty, two miles, ithe roads are very bad and require great repair. 

Thus out of 107 miles, the dawk from the badness of the 
roads, is obliged to be brought 75 miles by water which never makes 
less than 24 hours difFerence in its arrival from Sooty only, and 
sometimes more, the total diiference in the arrival of the dawks bet- 
ween the wet and dry seasons from Calcutta being about 52 hours. 

From Bhaugulpore westward the road is good for two miles, 
after which with a very few exceptions, it is greatly in want of 
repair to the 36th mile or Monghyr, though some care has been 
taken near the thannahs through which it passes, viz., Chicheroon, 
Janguirah, Fiimmutpore, Noahghurry and Aramnughur; from this 
latter thannah to the Dackerah Nullah, which is a little above 
Monghyr it is in a very bad state. The puckah bridge which 
formerly stood across that nullah and was broken down by Cossim 
Aliy Khan has never been repaired. From the 36th milestone to 
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the 14thj -which is a little beyond Soorajegurrah and all the -way to 
the Kewle, the roads do not require so much repair as they are 
tolerably good. But the passage over the Jagulpoorah nullah is 
dangerous if not annually mended with strong piles and hard 
earth. 

The road -to Tarrapore in the heart of Curruckpore which was 
in former times kept in good repair has latterly been entirely 
neglected and is consequent!)^ impassable in the rains and scarcely 
otherwise in the dry season. 

The cross road from Peallahpore thannah to Pointy although 
extremely necessary for the communication between Bhaugulpore 
and Purneah, is in very great want of amendment which might be 
easily given to it at a very moderate expense as it is only six miles 
across over high lands. 

The cross road to Darrah and Deoghur is greatly out of repair. 



‘'EARLY SIGNED COINS OE INDIA” 

[Additions and Corrections] 

By K. P. Jayaswd 

After the publication of the above studies (JBORS, XX. 
275-308) I had an opporttmity of visiting the British Museum in 
May, 1935, which I utilized in checking my readings from the 
original coins of Cunningham and others, now deposited in the 
British Museum. I have to thank Mr. Allan for the facilities he 
offered in that behalf. The results are set down here below. 

Pre-Mauryan Avanii Coim 

The Eran coin alluded to JBORS, XX. 288, has the legend 
Dhama-palasa, The letters are clear, bold and certain on the coin. 
It has no rano. What has been read by others as ra^ is a symbol, 
probably a svastika. 

Early Mauryas and Maurya Subordinates 

There is no legend on the cbin given in the CAI, H. 14, which 
cancels footnote 18 at p. 290 of JBORS, XX, 

It is now certain that no coin of the earlier Mauryas (earlier 
than Dasaratha) has full royal name. 

Subhagasena 

There is no legend on the coin given in CAI, II. 7, on the 
reverse bottom as formerly supposed (JBORS, XX, 283). 

Samprati 

Cunningham, CAI, plate 11 . (Taxila) no. 20, was compared 
with several other coins having the same symbols but from different 
dies. The CAI, II. 20 coin which standing by itself does give the 
appearance of having Kharoshthl letters, is deceptive, being the 
result of a defective die. A decoration-symbol, like a fleur-de-lis 
crest, was broken in the die in two parts giving rise to a false appear- 
ance of letters; there is in fact no Kharoshthi writing on it. The 
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Other coins of the issue in the British Museum have proved that the 
Patna Museum coin reproduced by me on my plate 1 as no. 6 
(JBORS XX, opposite p. 279) has exactly the same crest or symbol, 
and no name. On the other hand, the Brahmi monogram Mmryya 
is certain, and the coin bears undoubted Maurya symboP. 

Deva Maurya 

The reading of the legend on the coin in the CAI, V. 10 
[-7/0 Devasa (not Su-devasa)‘] was confirmed. The reading on 
the Ayodhya coin (CAI, IX. 5 ) was also confirmed by the examina- 
tion of the coin. 

^dlisuka 

The Ayodhya coins, CAI, IX, 10, belong, as Cunningham 
had stated, to Sivadatta, V* Smith*s doubts about the legend (CIM, 
p, 144) are not justified. These coins do not therefore belong to 
Salisuka (JBORS, XX. 287). 

Brihaspatimitfa's coins countermarked by Khdravela 

In the British Museum there are coins of Brihaspatimitra 
countermarked by a symbol which as Mr. Allan has identified, is 
identical with the symbol foxmd in the Hathigiimpha inscription 
of Kharavela, at its end (JBORS, III 472). Mr. Allan, in my 
opinion, is right in regarding those coins as having been counter- 
marked by Kharavela. 

Vdiehika coin and Silver coin of Sungardja 

The Uddehika coin mentioned at p. 303, JBORS, XX, JRAS, 
1900, 98, belongs to Suyamitra, not Pushyamitra. 

A Silver, coin of Sugardja similar to the copper coin in shape 
and size already reproduced in JBORS, XX, p. 294, p. II. 2, has 
come to the Patna Museum from Kosam. The reverse has no 
legend. In view of that the footnote at p. 291 of JBORS, XX 
should be cancelled. 

Agnimitra 

In the British Museum there is a larger coin of Agnimitra, 

^The BLampurwa copper bolt of Asoka (Indian Museum) has the 'mpon-on- 
hill’ and hollow cross. 
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having the shape and symbols of the Patna Museum coin illustrated 
at plate H, as no. 3 in JBORS, XX. 29U 2:9$. 

Odraka 

The CAI, V. 6 coin taken by me as of Odraka has not got that 
name (JBORS, XX. 302). The legend on the coin conjSrms 
Cunningham*s reading kadasa i.c. Sadaka (JBORS, XX. 289). 

Mnladeva 

Cunningham’s coin on his Ayodhya (CAI) plate, DC, no. 4, 
has the reading MiUadevasay not Mulmdrakasa as I had read from 
the plate (JBORS, XX. 304) . The Pumnic name Mtdinda, probably 
a compositioa of Mw/tf and Indra, may probably be represented by 
the Indramitra of the coins. 



Reviews and Notices of Rooks 


THE MAHABHAEATA. — ^For the First Time Critically Edited 

By Vishnu S. Sukthankar. Adiparvan: Fascicule 7. VoL 1. 

Poona Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 1933. 

Dr. Sukthankar and his collaborators have completed the 
Adiparvan. They loave appended to it a page of the ^arada 
Codex, fol. 147b and a Prolegomena. The latter contains (i) 
an exhaustive account of extant Mss., (ii) a Pedigree of Adiparvan 
versions (pp. xxx-lxxxvi), and an explanation of the method of 
reconstruction (pp. Ixxxvi-cvii) . 

Whatever opinions may be held as to the real date of the Epic, 
one fact remains indubitable: a study of the Mahabharata is in- 
dispensable for those who woidd learn to understand the spirit and 
culture of Ancient India. Incidentally the poems afford collateral 
illustration of the style of the Epic era, all the more valuable 
because emanating from diverse schools and centres of the epic art. 

It is possible that scholars may entertain doubts concerning Dr. 
Sukthankar^s Archetype in view of there being more than one in- 
dependent versions like the "Ka^mlri” recension. We are, however, 
by no means driven to the necessity of admitting that it must be 
so, especially in the face of a remarkably uniform and very 
authentic testimony of great antiquity in favour of the genuine- 
ness of at least the principal portions as we now have them. Dr. 
Sukthankar follows the principle to accept as original a reading 
or feature which is docxmiented uniformly by, all manuscripts 
alike (N-S)*’ (p. Ixxxvii). It is a sound principle in all textual 
reconstruction. 

In this collation of Mss,, Dr. Sukthankar has performed 
his task thoroughly throughout the seven f ascictili of the . Adi- 
parvan — a task of great labour and no small difficulty. Several of 
these Mss, had never, I believe, been collated at all; others more 
or less inaccurately or incompletely. And the way Dr. Sukthankar 
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has gone through the voluminous Scholia is truly- admirable. 

At a time when the ancient epic poems were handed down 
orally, as the most precious national properties, by professional 
reciters, the Sutas, or Indian rhapsodistSi — men, undoubtedly, in 
the earlier ages, of high genius, and quite capable of apprecia- 
ting and (even when they added to it) of sustaining the unity 
of a great epic composition — ^therc were likely to exist several 
more or less local versions or recensions, the collation and adapta- 
tion of which occupied the critical skill of the compilers and 
collectors at a time when all Sanskrit literature was regularly 
committed to writing. 

Dr^ Sukthankar tries to restore the pure metal of the epic 
record, though it has suffered alloy in passing through many cruci- 
bles in the hands of the many different workmen. His results 
are undoubtedly more encouraging than those of all previous and 
even contemporary attempts, and every student of Indology 
will eagerly look forward for the subsequent issues. 

A. Banerji-— Sastri. 

RIGVEDA BRAHMANAS: The Aitareya and Kausitaki Bhah- 
manas of the JSdgveda Translated from the original Sanskrit 
By Arthur Berriedale Keith, D.C.L., D.Litt. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1920. 

In Chapter XXII of the fifth book of Dr. Francis Rabelais, 
we read “I saw two Gibroins by themselves, keeping Watch on the 
top of a Tower, and we were told, they guarded the Moon from 
the Wolves.” Even in a translation of the Rgveda Brahmanas, 
Professor Dr. Keith starts by warning off Messrs. Belvalkar, 
Jayaswal and Levi from an approach to Panini (p. x). In pp. 
42-3, discussing the relation of the two Brahmanas to Pa^, to 
Yaska, and to Cakalya, he very rightly gives priority to the 
Brahmajaas. But none disputes. So, why tilt at a wind-mill? 

The author’s conclusions from the absence of reference to 
Metempsychosis (ibid., p. 44), and from the political references 
(pp. 44-5) — ^'*The political references do not hint at any great 
kingdoms, but at a large number of petty princes, who despite their 
12 
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titles and claims to sovereignty were doubtless rulers of limited 
portions of territory.” (p. 45) — suggests that out of nothing he 
makes great things, and makes great things return to nothing. It 
is, however, in his treatment of Language, Style, and Metre, pp. 
68-101, the learned Vedic scholar is less than fair to himself. He 
is disappointingly superficial- Even a comparatively young scholar 
like Dr. Thieme of Gottingen has appraised the relative importance 
of such evidence in the Vedas, Brahmanas and the Sutras in his 
recent work on '^anini md The Yeda (1935). The material 
is not new. Even accepting the well-known fact that Pro- 
fessor Keith has always cared more for translating books and 
writing general histories about them than for painstaking studies 
of grammar and lexicography in the line of those continental 
giants, Roth, Boeghtlingk, Wackemagel and liebichj yet a state- 
ment “mere errors of a tradition which allowed almost any irre- 
gularity in the sacred text” (p. 71) referring to the so-called 
irregular forms in the Aitareya Brahmana, is truly amazing. Has 
Dr. Keith forgotten the controversy between Max Muller (Rigveda, 
Second Edition, Vol. 4, pp. clxxxi — clxxxiv) and Peterson {The 
Academy y June 23, 1888) regarding “the occasional necessity he 
(Max Muller) has felt himself under of deserting all his manuscripts 
and printing in the text of Sayana an invention of his own”? 

The book of Dr. Keith was published in 1920. The author 
mentions his indebtedness to the works of Macdonell, Aufrecht 
Eggeling, Galand, Henry, Hillebrandt, Oldenberg, Whitney and 
Lanman: but significantly enough, he omits the name of the one 
scholar who gave us a really reliable translation of the Aitareya 
Brahmana long before Keith, viz., Martin Haug in 1863. Has 
Dr. Keith read that translation? Perhaps not. As much of his 
own translation is frankly unintelligible: “simply twaddle,^ and 
what is worse, theological twaddle” to quote the complacent estimate 
of Max Muller taking the Br^manas as a whole. Is Keith’s 
translation an illustration of Max Muller’s dictum? Otherwise, 
what to make of translation like this — “The libation of the 

omentum is a libation of ambrosia; . . These are the 

incorporeal libations:” (p. 144). As a matter of fact, my post- 
graduate and research students have recently drawn my attention 
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to these oddities as I asked them to make use of the book. I have 
had to ask them to fall back upon Haug. 

To Dr. Keith may be recommended the example of William 
Jones who as a young Oxonian in 1771 said — ^*Sied-il a un homme 
ne dans ce siecle de s*infatuer de fables indiennes?’, yet lived to be 
the founder of the Koyal Asiatic Society. Dr. Keith may still 
profit by the wise words of Dr. Haug — .... the explanation of 
sacrificial terms by scholars unaided by oral information from those 
especially trained for the sacrificial profession from times immemo- 
rial. .is bound to be a failure’’ Preface). A minute study 

of the actual operations of the sacrificial priests is essentially 
necessary for a proper comprehension of the Brahmanas. Such a 
study is not apparent in Dr. Keith’s Translation. 

There is a marked falling-off in the performance. 

A. Banerji — ^Sastri. 



Notes of the Quarter 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the Bihar and Orissa 
Kesearch Society held in the Society* s Office on Sunday, Augti^t 
4,1935. 

Present: 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (in the chair) 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Mr. G. E. Faweus. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Fazl Ali. 

Mr. J. L. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Council 
held on March 3, 1535. 

2. Elected Mr. S. N. Sahay, Barrister-at-Law, a member of the 
Society. 

3. Passed the monthly accounts from February to June, 
1935. 

4. Passed the annual statement of accounts for the year 
1534-35, 

5 . Passed the revised budget for the year 1935-36, and the 
budget esthnate for the year 193 6-37. 

6. Placed the Archaeological "D^artment, Cochin State, on 
the Sncioty’s exchange list. 

Resolved that; regrets its inability to place 

Sri Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskara, Afrah, on the Society’s 
exchange list. 

7. Sanctioned paymerut of the following bills:-^ 

Calcutta Oriental Press 

Rs. a. p. 

1, Bill No. 4042, dated May 8, 1535 234 0 0 

2. Bill No. 3 055, dated January 22, 1535 • . 480 0 0 
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Allahabad Law Jonmal Press 

1^S» dit p* 

3. Invoice No. 119, dated April 27, 1955 . . 290 5 6 

4. Invoice No, 24, dated Apial 24, 1935 ,, 3 0 0 

5. Invoice No. 19, dated April 20, 1935 .. 0 12 0 

Indian Photo Engraving Co. 

Bill No. 8071, dated April 30, 1935 . . 28 3 0 

8. Read and recorded a letter, dated April 10, 1935 from the 
Rev. Hv Heras, S. J. 

9. Read a letter, dated May 12, 1935, from Professor J. Ph- 
Vogel, Rern Institute, Leyden. 

Resolved that Dr. Bemet Rempers be cordially invited to 
deliver a lecture under the auspices of the Society during 
his stay in Patna. 

10. Read a circulsu: letter, dated February 20, 1935, from the 
local Secretary, 8th All-India Oriental Conference Mysore. 
Resolved that Mr. R. P. Jayaswal and Mr. Sham Bahadur 
be asked to represent the Society at this Conference. 

11. Read and recorded a letter, dated May 31, 1935, from 
Professor C. R. Lanman. 

Resolved that the relevant passages be commtuiicated to 
Rai Bahadur Radha Rrisfana Jalan. 

Resolved further that the Educational Coirttmssloner be 
to send Professor Lanman a list of suitable reci- 
pients for Geldner’s Translation of the Rigveda. 

12; Read letter No. 30n-19-E, from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Bihar and Orissa. 

Resolved that the Society does not reqjuire the books on 
Ametrioan History and Ethnography mentioned in the 
letter from the Director, International Institute of Intel- 
lectud : Co-operation. 

13. Resolved that the Society’s thanks be conveyed to Messrs. 
R. K. Dutta and J. N. Sarkar for their excellent work 
in editing Buchanan’s Shahabad Report. 

J. L. Hili. 

Honorary General Secretary 



List of members of the Bihar and Orissa 
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Hoiiotaty Members 


No. 

Name of member 

Year 

of 

elec- 

tion 

Address 

I 

2 

3 

4 

I 

Foucher, Monsieur A. 

1919 

Professor, University of 
Paris, Paris. 

2 

Frazer, Sir James G., 

D.C.L., IX.D., LITT,D, 

1916 

Trinity College, Cam^ 
bridge, England. 

3 

Gait, Sir E. A., k.c.s.i., 

I.C.S. i 

(Retd.). 

1920 

The Croft, Park Hill, 
Ealing, London. 

4 

Grierson, Sir George, 

K.C.I.E.,PH.I)., D.LITT., 

i.c.s. (Retd.) 

1916 * 

Rath Farnham, Camber- 
ly, Surrey, England. 

5 

Haddon, Alfred C., M.A., 
SC.D., F. R. s. 

Jacobi, Dr. Hermann . . 

1916 

3, Cranmer Road, Cam- 
bridge. 

6 

1925 

Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Bonn, 
Bonn, Germany, 

7 

Konow, Dr. Sten 

1920 

1 Ethnographic Museum, 
Oslo, Norway. 

8 

Levi, M. Sylvain 

1919 

Professor of Sanskrit, 

1 University of Stras- 
bourg, Strasbourg. 

9 

Oldham, C.B.A.W., c.Sii., ■ 
I.c.s. (Retd,). 

1926 

21, Courtfield Road, 
London, s.w. 7. 

10 

Sankrityayana, Rev. 

Rahul 

Thomas, f.w., M.A., 

Hon. PH.r)., F.R.S. 

^954 

Patna. 

II 

1919 

Boden Professor of San- 
skrit, University of 
Oxford. 

12 

Walsh, E.H.C., C.S.I., 

r.c.s. (Retd.). 

1919 

c/o Lloyds Bank Ltd., 
Cox’s 6 c King’s 
Branch. 6, Pall mSi, 
London, s.w* 
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Life Membets 


No. 

Name of member 

Year 

of 

elec- 

tion 

Address 

I 

2 

5 

4 

1 

Das, Mf. P.R., Bar-at- 
Law. 

1918 

Patna, 

z 

Deo, Raja Dhamidhar 
Indra. 

1917 

Feudatory Chief of 
Bonai State, P. O., 
Bonaigarh (Orissa). 

5 

Deo, Raja Narayana 
Prasad, 

I9Z9 

Ruling Chief of Baudh 
State. 

4 

Jalan, Rai Bahadur Ra- 
dha Krishna. 

1918 

Patna City. 

5 

LaU, Babu Hira 

1933 

Huthwa. 

6 

Maharaja Bahadur Guru 
Mahadeva Asram Pra- 
sad Sahi. 

1920 

Hathwa (Satan). 

7 

Prasad, Mr. Ajit, m,a., 

L.L.B. 

1928 

Advocate, Lucknow. 

8 

Raja Bahadur Sir, R. N. 
Bhanja Deo, Kt., o. 

1918 

Kanika (Orissa). 

9 

Shah, Mr. Hiralal 
Aroritlal. 

1918 

i 

1 

Princess Street, Cham- 
ps Buildings, 2nd 
floor, Bombay. 

lO 

Shahi, lient. Madhava- 
swarendra. 

1924 

Manjha, District Saran. 

II 

Singh, Raja Raghunan- 
Prasad. 

1924 

Monghyr. 

12 

Singh, Rai Bahadur 
Harihar Prasad. 

1916 

Atrah, 

15 

Singh, Raja Radhikara- 
man Prasad, m.a. 

1916 

Surajpura (Shahabad). 

14 

Sinha, Mr, Mahendra 
Prasad. 

1928 

Sub-Deputy Collector, 
Chapra. 
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Otdinaty Membets 


No. 

Name of member 

Year 

of 

elec- 

tion 

Address 

I 

2 

3 

4 


A 



I 

Acharya, P., b.sc. . • 

1928 

Senior Archaeological 




Scholar, Mayurblianj 




State. 

2 

Agarwala, Vasudeva i 

1932 

Curator, Curzon Mu- 


Sharan, M.A., LL.B. 


seum, Muttra. 

3 

Ahmad, Hafiz Shamsud- 

1927 

Patna College, Patna. 


din, M.A. 



4 

Aiyangar, R. B. Dr. Kri- j 

1916 

4 3 , Brodies Road, Myla- 


shnaswami, m.a., ; 


pore, Madras. 


PH.D. 



5 

Aiyangar, R. B. K. V. 

1915 

Hindu University, 


Rangaswami. 


Benares. 

6 

Armour, Prof. J. S., 

1926 

G. B. B, College, Muzaf- 


M.A. 


farpur. 

7 

Aitekar, A. S., m.a., d. 

1933 

Benares Hindu Univer- 


LITT. 


sity. 


B 



8 

Bakhle, Vidyasagara Sa- 

1932 

Advocate, 276 Yadava 


dasiva, m.a., ll.b. 


Gopal Peth, Satara 




City. 


Banerji, S. . . , . 

1933 

Headmaster, Saharan- 

10 

Barhut, Sardar Thakur 

1952 

UUl. 

State Historian, Patiala, 


Kishore Singh. 



II 

Batheja, Prof. H. R., 

1920 

Ravenshaw College, 


M.A., I.E.S. 


Cuttack. 

12 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R. 

1924 

35, Ballygunge, Circular 




Road, Calcutta, 

13 

Bhargava, Major m.l., 

1934 

MHitary Hospital, Fort 


I.M.S. 


Sandeman, Beluchis- 




tan. 

14 

Bhattacharya, 

1924 

Director, Oriental Insti- 


Benoytosh 


tute, Kothi Buildings, 




Baroda. 
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Ordinary Members — (Continued) 


No. 

Name o£ member 

Year 

of 

elec- 

tion 

Address 

I 

z 

3 

4 

X5 

Bhide, H. B, . . 

1918 

Dewanpur Road, Nava- 
* park, Bhawanagar. 

i6 

Bodding, Rev. P.O. . . 

C 

1918 

Mohulpahari, Santal 

Parganas. 

^7 

Carr, Paul Roland . . . 

i 

1928 

3923, Packard Street, 
Long Island City, N. 
Y., U.S.A. 

i8 

Chakladar, Haran Chan- 
dra M.A. 

. 1916 

28-4, Sri Mohan Lane, 
Kalighat, Calcutta. 

19 

Chaube, Ram Kumar . . 

1931 

Azmatgarh Palace, 

Benares, 

zo 

Chaudhuri, G. K. 

1928 

Ballipur P. O., Dar-* 
blianga. 

ZI 

Chaudhuri,' P., i.c.s. . . 

1931 

Dist. & Sessions Judge, 
Purnca. 

zz 

Christian, H. D. 

1920 

Superintendent, Gang- 
pur §tate, Orissa. 

Z5 

Goomaraswamy, Dr. 

Anatid K. . 

D 

1923 

Museum, of Fine Arts, 
Boston Mass. U. S. A. 

24 

Das, Kali Prasad 

1929 

Barh, District Patna. 

-5 

Das, Kashinkh, M.A. . 

1925 

Ravenshaw College, 

Cuttack. 

26 

Datta, Kalikinkar, m.a. 


Lecturer, Patna College, 
Patna. 

^7 

Deo, Maharaja Sir Bir 
Mitrodaya Singh •Ba- 
hadur, k.c.i.e. 

1920 

The Palace, Sonepur. 

z8 

Deo, Tekait Nripendra 
Narayan Singh. 

1928 

Seraikela State, Singh- 
bhum. 


Deshpande, R. S. G. K. 

1927 

Bishramdham, Gym- 

khana P, 0. Poona. 

30 

Dhruya, A. B., m.a. . . 

• * 

Principal, Hindu Uni- 
versity Benares. 


13 
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Otdinaty Members — (Continued) 


No. Name of members 


E 

Nil. 

F 

31 Fawcus, G.E., M.A., C.I. 
E., O.B.E. 

G 

3 z Ghosh, Adhar Chandra, 

B.SC. 

3 3 Ghosh, Rai Sahib 
Manoranjan, m.a. 

34 Gupta, Shiva Prasad 

H 

35 Heras, Rev, H., S. J., 

M.A. 

36 Hill, J. L., M.A, 

I 

Nil. 

j 

37 Jagadeb, Sri Sri Sri 

Gopinath Harichan- 
dan. Raja Bahadur, 
M.R.A.S., M.B.D.M. 

38 Jagadeb, Sir Sir Sir 

Lakhsminaray ana 
Harichandan, Raja 
Bahadur. 


Year 

of Address 

elec- 
tion 

3 4 


1916 Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Patna. 


1927 Assistant Curator, Patna 
'Museum, Patna 
1918 Curator, Patna Museum, 
Patna. 

1918 Seva ITpavana, Kasi. 


1927 St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 

1930 Patna College, Patna. 


1924 P. O. Tekkali, Gan] am. 


1929 Ditto, 
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No, 

Name of member 

Year 

of 

elec- 

tion 

Address 

I 

2 

3 

4 

39 

James, The Hoif ble Mr, 
Justice J. F. W., i.c.s. 

1923 

High Court, Patna. 

40 

Jaruhar, Rameshwar 

Prasad. 

1925 

Kadamkuan, Patna. 

41 

Jayaswal, K. P., m.a. 
Barrister-at-Law. 

1915 

Advocate, Patna High 
Court. 

4 ^ 

Jha, Andh Bihari, m.a. 

1933 

Sub-Deputy Magistrate 
Dinapore. 

43 

Jha, Lakshmikant, b.i.. 

1925 

Advocate, High Court, 
Patna. 

44 

Jha, Ramakrishna, b.l. 

1930 

Advocate, High Court, 
Patna. 

43 

Jinjal, Srinarayan Lai, 

B.A., B.L. 

1928 

Dhanni Tola, advocate, 
Gaya. 

46 

Johnson, Joh. 

K 

1934 

i 

Missionary Treasurer, 

P. 0. Dumka. 

47 

Khan Bahadur Syd. Mu- 
hammad Ismail. 

1928 

Patna City. 

48 

Khanna, Vinayak Lai . . 

1924 

Hindu Library, 3, Nan- 
daiai Malik’s Lan^ 
Calcutta, 

49 

Kimura, R 

1920 

Rissho University, 

Osaki Machi, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

5® 

Kuraishi, Muhammad 

1 Hamid, b.a. 

1923 

Superintendent of Ar- 
chaeological Survey, 
Central Circle, Patna. 

51 

Lakhani, Ibrahim Waii 
Mohamad, b.a. 

L 

1934 

Watson Museum, 

Rajkot. 

52 

Lall, Raja p.c. 

1924 

Raja of Nazarganj, 
Purnea City. 
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Ordinary Members — (Continued) 


No.. 

Name of member 

Year 

of 

elec- 

tion 

Address 

I 

2 

3 

4 

53 

Lambert, H., m.a., i.e.s. 

1920 

g/o Lloyd^'s Bank, Cox’s 
& King’s BranA, 6 
Pall Mall London, 

S. W. 

54 

Law, Dr, Narendra 
Nath, M.A., B.L., PH.D. 

M 

1924 

96, Amherst Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

55 

Mackenzie, W. , , 

1916 

Superintendent, Go- 
vernment Printing, 
Gukarbagh, Patna. 

56 

Macpherson, Hon’ble 
Justice, Sir T. S., 

C.I.E., I.C.S, 

1916 

Patna. 

57 

McPherson, Sir H., k.c. 
i.E.,c.s.r.,LC.s. (Retd.) 

1915 

c/o Messrs. Grindlay & 
Co., Ltd,, 54, Parlia- 
ment Street, London, 
S.W.L 

58 

Mahapatra, Chaudhuri 
Bhagvat Prasad Sa- 
mantarai. 

1924 

P. 0. Bhadrak, Balasore. 

59 

Mahashaya, Rai Baha- 
dur Harendra Nara- ■ 
yah Ray, 

1915 

Lakshannath, Balasore. 

6b 

Mahatha, Rai ' Bahadur 
K^shna Deva Nara- 
yan. ; w . 

1929 

Mu^affarpur. 

61 

Maiumdarj Bimanbe- 
hkri 

1927 

B. N. College, Patna^ 

62 

Majumdar, Dr. R. C. 

1920 

Dacca University, 

. Dacca. 

63 

Malaviya, Pandit Bala- 
govinda. ^ 

‘ 1924 

Patna Qty, 

64 

Manuk, P. C., Bar-at- 
Law 

1920 

Advocate, High Court, 

; J'Jatna; 

65 

Mehta. N. Q,, Lc;S, . . 


iduzaffernagar. 
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No. 

Name of member 

; Year 

! elec- 
tion 

Address 

I 

2 

3 

4 

66 

Miller, Sir F. Dawson, 

1919 

11, King's Bench Walk 
Temple, E.C, Lon- 
don. 

67 

Mishra, Pandit Janar- 
dan> M.A 

1927 

B. N. College, Patna. 

68 

Mishra, Ganga Shankar, 

M.A« 

1933 

Librarian, Benares Hin- 
du University. 

69 

Misra, Umesa, 


Allahabad University, 
Allahabad. 

70 

Mitta, K.P., M.A., B.L. 

1920 

D. J. College, Mongbyr. 

71 

Mukerji, Prof. A. 

N 

1929 

10, Bol. Guozdni- 

kovsky. Apt. 202X, 
Moscow. 

72 

Nagar, Madan Moh^, 
M.A. 

1933 

Curator, Sarnath Mu- 
seum, Benares. 

73 

Nabar, Puianchand, j 

M.A. B.L. 

1917 

1/8, Indian Street, Cal- 
cutta« 

74 

Npot, Hon’ble Justice 
K.- B. Kliwaja Mu- 
hammad. 

0 

NIL 

i 

P 

1915 

Patna. 

75 

Pantalu Garu Sriniwas 
Rao M.A., t.T.j M.R.RY. | 

1928 

Principal Hindu Col- 
lege, Masulipatam. 

76 

Pantulu, Rama3rya, 

B*A., B.L. 

191J 

Mukteswaram, Tottar- 
mundi P.O. Godavari 
District. 

77 

Pericr, Most Rev* F;J., 
sj. 

1915 

Archbkhop of Calcutta, 
52, Park Street, Cal- 
cutta. 
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No. 

Name of member 

Year 

of 

elec- 

tion 

Address 

I 

2 

3 

4 

78 

Prasad, Biswanath, m.a.. 

1928 

Professor, T. N. J. Col- 
lege, Bhagalpur. 

79 

Prasad, Krishnadeva, 

M.A., B.L. 

1929 

Langertoh, Patna. 

80 

Prasad, Mahabir, b.l. . . 

1926 

Pleader, Chapra. 

81 

Prasad, Nageswar, m.a., ^ 

B.L. 

1928 

Advocate, Patna. 

82 

Prasad, Surya Mahajan. 

Q 

Nil. 

R 

1918 

Manulal Library, Gaya. 

83 

Rajaguru, Hemraj Pan- 
dit. 

1934 

Dhokatola, Kathmandu, 
Nepal. 

84 

Ramdas, G., b.a. 

1924 

Sri Ramachandra Vilas, 
Jeypur, Vkagapatam. 

85 

Ranganathan, S. R. 

1927 

Librarian, Madras Uni- 
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REPORT OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL 'WORK. IN 1934-35 
THE MIGRATIONS OF THE KHaRIAS 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy^ M,A., B.L., M.L.C. 

Dtiriag the year 1^34-35, besides continiiiiig my ethnographical 
investigations among the Korwas and the Asurs and the ethno- 
logy of some other tribes and castes of Ghpta-Nagpur, and the 
Archaeology of the Chota-Nagpur Division, I have been preparing 
for the press a monograph on the Rharias who form one of the 
three principal tribes of Ghota^-Nagpur, the other two being the 
Mundas and Oraons. 

Although Chota-Nagpur is the principal stronghold of the 
tribe there is a fairly large population of Kharias in Orissa and 
the Central Provinces as well. In the last (1931) Census, the 
Kharia population of Chota-Nagpur was found to be 85,360; of 
Orissa, 51,806; and of the Central Provinces, 13,266. Li Chota- 
Nagpur the Kharias are foimd in the Ranchi (75,083), Singhbhum 
(5,879) and Manbhum (4,398) districts. In Orissa they are 
found in the Sambalpur District (1,884), in the Gangpur State 
(36,656), Mayurbhanj State (11,573), the Bamra State (1,996), 
the Dhenkanal State (1,349), and in other States (1,793). In 
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the Central Provinces they are found in the Jashpur State (4,148), 
the Rai“Garh State (4,152), the Bilaspur District (1,444), the 
Raipur District (1,026), the Sarnagarh State (856), the Chhind- 
wara District (648), the Udaipur State (471), the Surguja State 
(241), the Sakti State (109), the Drug District (124), the Kera 
State (3), the Seoni District (3), and the Jubbalpur District (1). 

Thus, leaving out of account the considerable but fluc- 
tuating immigrant Kharia population in Assam and its neighbour- 
ing Bengal District of Jaipaiguri, and the Hinduized ofl-shoot 
of the tribe who strayed generations ago into the highlands of the 
Bankura District in West Bengal and the southern borders of the 
Bengal District of Midnapore, the permanent habitat of the 
Kharia itribe now extends from the central hill-ranges of the 
Mayurbhanj State of Orissa in the South-east and the hills of the 
Singhbhum and Manbhuih Districts to the north of Mayurbhanj, 
through the hills and plateaus of the Ranchi and Sambalpur Dis- 
tricts and fourteen out of the twenty-four Feudatory States of 
Orissa, and the adjoining Central Provinces States of Jashpur, Udai- 
pur, Raigarh, Sakti, and Sarnagarh in the middle, to as far west as 
the Bilaspur, Raipur, Durg, and Chhindwara Districts of the Cen- 
tral Provinces. This wide area lies roughly between 20° and 23° 
North Latitude and 79° and 87° East Longitude. 

In the extreme east of this wide area dwell the Hill Rharias, 
the most primitive section of the tribe; in the middle the Dudh 
Kharias, the comparatively most advanced section of the tribe, and 
in the west the Dhelki Kharias who stand midway, in point of 
culture, between the other two sections. 

Now the question naturally arises what was the original 
habitat and centre of dispersion of the tribe? 

ORIGIN AND MIGRATIONS OF THE KHARIA?' 

As for the origin of the tribal name 'Kharia’ nothing can be 
said for certain. Mr. Russel’s collaborator in the preparation of 
The Castes and Tribes of the Central Provinces y Rai Bahadur 
Hiralal, suggests its derivation from Kharia, a palanquin or litter. 
He states that in the Oriya country, Oraons, who carry litters, 
are also called Kharias and that this derivation is in accordance with 
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the traditions of the Kharias that their first ancestors carried a 
banghy, and with the fact that the Kols are the best professional 
dooli^bearers. This derivation, however, appears to me to be far- 
fetched and not very probable. In dota-Nagpiir which is the 
principal centre of the Dudh Kharias, these people hold a fairly high 
position and are not generally employed as palanquin-bearers. In 
Orissa the Bauris and the Koras or Kora-Matias have the ‘banghy’ 
(carrying-pole) for their santak or emblem but the Kharias of 
Mayurbhanj have the sword (kbdi^d) tor their smtak or emblem. 
It appears more probable that the name Kharia is a variant of the 
name 'Horo^ (man) adopted by the Munda as their tribal name, 
*H6* or 'Hor* adopted by the Hos, 'Kor-Ku* adopted by the 
Korkus, and 'Kofwa* adopted by another branch of the Munda 
race. Against this derivation it may be said that in the Kharia 
language the word for *man* is not a derivative of the same root 
from which the words ‘Har’, Ti6r6% ‘Korwa* and ‘K5rku* 
are derived. It may however be pointed out that although the 
general term for man is 'lebu*,--when *man’ as distinguished from 
Voman’ is meant, the Kharia uses the term "Kodpura”. 

As for the originai habitat of the Kharias, ^eir division into 
the three principal sections, and the past migrations of these 
different sections we have to depend only on vague tribal tradi- 
tions* But so far as the Hill Kharis are concerned even the 
obscure light of tradition with regard to their former migrations 
is lacking. For, their only tradition of origin represents them 
as autochthones of the Mayurbh^j Hills. The Dhelk! Kharias 
and the Dudh Khaims possess tra<£tions somewhat definite, though 
rather of a general nature,, regarding their past wanderings. From 
these traditions interpreted in the light of the present distribution 
of the tribe and other available evidence, we may form a more or 
less probable conjecture of the alternative courses, one or other 
of which their former migrations might have taken. 

The Hill Kharia tradition which was recounted to me by several 

Kharias of the Mayurbhanj State (such as 

Hill Khirii tradition of Dihuri of Kanchhinda. 

ongin. 

Panchu Dehuri of Kusumbandha) , is as 
follows: — God created first the sky and the earth and then a pea- 
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fowl. The bird kid an egg. It burst. And from the shell of 
the egg issued the first Kharia, from the white of the egg the first 
Puran (now a Hinduised caste of Mayurbhanj, probably a section 
of the Bhiiinyas with whom Risley identifies them), and from the 
yellow of the egg the ancestor of the ruling Bhanj family of Mayur- 
bhanj. This is said to have happened at a place called Adipur in the 
present Bamanghati Sub-division of the State, and the first ancestor 
of the Kharias is said to have been named Adi-Kharia. It is in- 
teresting to note that according to the tradition of the Mayur- 
bhanj Raj family, Adi Singh was the name of the first Bhanj 
Raja of the Mayurbhanj State. Some Hinduised Kharias add that 
of the descendants of Adi-Kharia, Gandharb-Kharia settled at Rai- 
rangpur (the present head-quarters of the Bamanghati sub-division 
of the Mayurbhanj State), Bidh Kharia settled at Lohagarh, Hari 
Kharia at Haripurgarh, and Basu Kharia at Jashipur (formerly 
known as Daspur). The Kharias of the Similipal Hills, they say, 
are the descendants of Basu Savar, This SaVar is represented 
by Hindu traditions as a devotee of the God Sri Krishna. The 
tradition goes that a Brahmana named Bidyapati whom Raja Indra- 
Dumnya, King of Malwa, had sent out in search of the God Vishnu 
or Sri Krishna found Basu Savar secretly worshipping the deity in 
the jungle of Nilachal (on the site on which the present temple 
of Jagarnath at Puri stands) in the form of a blue-stone image. 
This Brahmana won the confidence of Basu Savar, became 
enamoured of the daughter of Basu Savar and married her. The 
name Basu has been since further Aryanized into Viswa-Basu. 

Some Kharia families of Mayurbhanj who have acquired the 
title of Fathandha because they possess the privilege of placing a 
silk cloth (pat) over the Rafha (or wooden car) of the God Sri- 
hrishna or Jagarnath on the occasion of the Ratha Jatra or Car- 
festival celebrated by the Raja of Mayurbhanj at his capital, also 
call themselves Brahman Kharias. Some have further improved 
upon this legend. One Kashinath Patbandha of village Darkhuli 
(a village about 5 miles to the north-west of the Raja’s capital at 
Baripada) gave the following improved version of the legend: 
''The first Bhanj Raja came out of the yolk of the egg of the pea- 
hen, from its white came otit the ancestor of the Pui^ns, from 
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the membranes (Uri) sprang the ancestor of the Uriyas or 
Oriyas, and from the shell spxang the first ancestor of the lOiarias. 
This is why the Kharias do not kill the peacock nor eat its meat. 
We Patbandha Kharias are Bramhan Kharias. There are only 20 
families of Bramhan Kharias in the Mayurbhanj State and 20 
families in the Dhalbhum.“ I could not however trace out these 
Patbandha Kharias in Dhalbhum. It may be mentioned that 
during the Car-festival (Ratha Jatra) and the bathing festival 
(Snan Jatra) of the deity Jagamath at Puri, the reputed descen- 
dants of Basu the Savar have the privilege of touching the image 
and, in fact, act as the custodians of the deity and the Car for the 
occasion. These Savars attached to the Puri Temple are called 
This term 'Daita’, it need hardly be noted, is an abbre- 
viation of *Daitya’ wbich is an appellation applied to the abori- 
gines of India in ancient Sanskrit writings. 

It appears likely that in this Kharia tradition of origin from an 
egg some ancient orgln-myth of the tribe has been mixed up with 
later Hindu traditions about Sri Krishna and Basu Savara. The 
myth about the origin of the tribe from one or more eggs is also 
found among the allied tribe of the Santals. According to S^tal 
traditions a goose and a gander were the first living beings created 
by God (Thakur jiu) ; the goose laid two eggs, out of which was 
hatched the first human pair who became the progenitors of the 
Santals. 

The way in which accretions are gradually made to the original 
nucleus of an ancient tradition will be seen from the following 
legend given by a man of the now Hindu caste of Purans, named 
Jateya Nayak of village Kadopam in the Sadar Sub-division of 
Mayurbhanj. His account was as follows: — 

'*The Semen of Bhagwan (God) fell on earth and it took the 
form of a pea-f owPs egg. By Bhagwan’s command the egg was 
taken care of by the ancient Hindu Rishi (holy sage) Varistha. In 
due time the ancestor of the Bhanja Kings issued from the yolk, 
the ancestor of the Puran people from its white, the ancestor of the 
Jara Savara from the jM or membraneous coating of the egg, and 
from the shell the Bramhan Kharias. The present descendants of 
the Jara Savara are the Bramhan Kharias — whose descendants have 
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the privilege of placing the silken cloth or net over the secret car 
(Ratha) of Jagarnath at the Ratha-JJtra festival at the capital of 
Maytxrbhanjj and the 'Daitas’ or *Daita-patis' of Puri who take a 
principal part in the Rath-Jatra festival there. It may be noted in 
this connection that according to Sir George Grierson the Kharia 
dialect is more closely allied to Savara than to any other Munda 
dialect, and has some similarity to Kurku and Juang. 

The legend of the autochthonous origin of the Hill Kharias of 
Mayurbhanj would thus appear to have been probably developed 
out of an old legend of the tribe which has since been given a 
local value by this section of 'the tribe. 

Some old Hill Kharias living on the Dhalbhum hills gave me 
the names of their first ancestor and ancestress as Sabbar-Btirha and 
Sabbar-BttrhL This would appear to indicate that the Kharias 
originally formed a branch of the great Savar people. The tradi- 
tion of the Mayurbhanj Kharis that they are the descendants of 
Basu Savar lends supports to this conjecture. General Cunningham 
points out that the Munda- speaking Santals are called Savaras by 
their Dravidian-speaking neighbours — the Mai Paharis— and he con- 
cludes a long chapter on the Savaras as follows: — 

"My conclusion is that, in early times where the name of the 
Savara is used, it probably covers all the different divisions of the 
^Kols\ (that is to say, all the Munda tribes) as they are now caIled’^ 
who, in early Aryan times, spread far and wide over the Central 
Hill Belt of India. The Present writer, in his work on the Mundas 
and their Country and Mr. B. C. Mazuradar in the Aborigines of 
the Highlands of Central India, have also adopted the same view. 
Mr. Tarak Nath Das at p. 23 of his little monograph entitled The 
Wild-Kharias of Dhalbhum (Calcutta University, 1931), describes 
the tribe as — ^‘‘The Kharias or Chhabbars as they call themsielves”. 
Evidently be did not realise the fact that the name that he heard 
pronounced as "Chhabbars”. was really "Sabbar” or "Sahara”. And 
if he had pursued his enquiry further he would possibly have come 
upon the legend of the origin of the tribe from 'Sabbar-Burha’ and 
*Sabbar-Burhr (or an old Savara couple). 

The Hill Kharias like the present Savar tribe of Orissa have 
no language of their own but have adopted the language of their 
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neighbours — namely Oriyu in Mayurbhanj and other Orissa States 
and Bengali in Smghbhum (Dhalbhum) and Manbhum. But even 
these Hill Kharias in Bengali-speaking areas still retain some Onya 
words in their vocabulary, thereby indicating their migration from 
Orissa, and thus supporting the tradition of Mayurbhanj being 
their centre of dispersion. Thus I found that the Onya words 
*Maip5’ for wife, 'Nia* for fire, Tej* (gruel) for boiled rice are 
still used by some of these Khanas in the Dhalbhum hills; and like the 
Oriyas, they sometimes add the Oriya suffix *boonoo* to some com- 
mon names. Thus they say *shap-boonoo’ for the snake and 'mach- 
boonoo’ for 'fish*. And it is significant that the use of these Oriya 
words and suffix are also in vogue among the Kharias of the purely 
Bengali-speaking district of Manbhum. 

From the facts that the Hill Kharias have forgotten their own 
language and that their social customs and institutions are far more 
primitive than those of the other sections of the Khanas, it may be 
inferred that the former separated from the latter long, long ago. 
It must have taken the other sections of the Kharias several long 
centuries to rise to their present stage of culture, from the much 
lower level of primitive culture in which the Hill Kharias are still 
foimd. Even if we suppose the Hill Kharias to be a degenerate 
branch of the Kharias it must have taken a very long time to pro- 
duce the wide difference »that now exists between the two levels of 
culture. 

in the last legend of origin cited above, Jara Savara is said to 
be the ancestor of the Hinduised section of the Hill Kharias who 
are assigned a part in the ceremonies connected with the Rath 
Jatra celebrations in Mayurbhanj and therefore style themselves 
as Bramhan Kharias. Now the Savaras of the Ganjam district in 
Madras are divided into six sections {Sudda, Sannapama, Mela, 
Lodoro, Jara and Lembo-Lanjia or long-tailed), of which one is 
Jard or Jara Savara, 

Jard is not given as the name of any of the sections of the 
Savars in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Risley tells us that “the 
Savaras of the Orissa Tributary States are divided into four sub- 
tribes — Bendkar, Farira, Jharm and Fallu The name of 'Jharua*, 
which resembles *Jara^ means •pertaining to jimgW (and therefore 
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presumably 'wild’) . Thurston in his Castes and Tribes of Southern 
India gives the names of the six *3ub-c[ivisions among the Hill 
Savaras of Southern India (Ganjam and Vteagapatam districts) as 
follows: — ^^Jati Savara or Maliah (Jungle) Savaraj Arsi^ Arht 
(monkey) or Lombo Lanjia (long-tailed), Luara or Midi (workers 
in iron), Kindd (basket-makers), Jadu (living in the hill country 
beyond Kallakota and Putfaguja) and Knmbi (potters)/’ Neither 
the Bundellchand Savaras or the Savars of the United Provinces nor 
the Central Provinces or Chhatisgarhi Savars (Lana Savars) possess, 
in any section of them, the name of Jara or some similar name. 
It is probable that Jara, Jhdrud and Jadu or Jam may be variants 
of the same name. If this be so, it will not be unreasonable to infer 
that the Hill Kharias who claim to have been intimately associated 
or connected with the Jara Savaras may have found their way from 
their original home in some part of the Central Hill Belt of India 
by the same route as the Savars of the Ganjam district, and reached 
the Mayurbhanj hills which became the centre of their subsequent 
dispersion, if not iheir area of characterization. 

The fact that the Hill Khams have forgotten their tribal 
tongue and differ widely in their traditions and customs, except on 
some fundamental ideas and beliefs from the main body of the 
tribe may be accounted for, as I have already said by separation 
from the main body of Kharias by a wide intervening territory 
for a considerably long period. 

Whereas the Hill Kharias regard themselves as the autoch- 
thones of the Mayurbhanj State, both the Dudh Kharias and Dhclki 
Kharias possess tradition of their ancient migrations from the Kaimur 
Plateau which at Rohtasgarh rises to an elevation of 1,4S0 feet 
above sea-kveL All the elders of the Dudh Kharias and phelki 
Rbapias whom i questioned recounted the tradition of their having 
once lived in “Ruidas-Patna”, and thence come down what they 
called— 'Khma Ghat” (the Kharia Pass) to Chota-Nagpur. The 
phelki section migrated from their ancient home on the Roh^as 
plateau sometime before the Dudh Kharias and made settlements 
along the banks of River Sahkh in the south-western p^s of the 
Ranchi district. Tapkara (now Pargana Bhourpahar, thana 
Kolebira,) and Tamra (now Pargana Biru, thana Simdega) are 
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named as having been their principal centres in those days in what is 
now the Ranchi District. Later the Dudh Kharias came to the 
country where the Dhelkis had preceded them. These later immi- 
grants who had stricter notions of purity in food called themselves 
the Dudh Kharias (lit,. Milk Kharias, probably meaning, Kharias 
ceremonially clean or pure as milk), and outcasted the earlier 
Kharia settlers in the land whom they called Dhelki (or Dhella-ki) 
ot Seng Dbelkl (lit., he came first). The ground assigned for this 
'‘outcasting” is that the Khapas took food cooked by the Muigidls 
who were already in occupation of the country when the Dhelkis 
arrived there. On being outcasted the Dhelki Kharias crossed tlie 
hills which separate the Simdega, Thithaitangar, Kurdeg and Bolba 
thanas of the Ranchi district from the present Feudatory States of 
Gangpur. and the western part of JSshpur. 

Dudh Kharia migratibn traditions go into greater details. 
Thus, Mahto (alias Sulean) Kerketa and some other Dudh 
KhariSs of Simdega, and Ram Induar of Tabadih (Thana Simdega) 
gave me the following version:— * ‘The ancestors of the Dudh 
Kharias and the Dhelki KSnas lived as one people under itheir own 
king in Ruidas-Patna. The Kharia: Raja named Moreng who 
was very rich and ..had many cattle,-, was attacked by. an 
Ahir Chief and has people, ; and was worsted. The Kharia 
Chief left Rtiidas-Pajna with his elder sons and followers 
leaving, his ' ^ younger sons and . some tribe-fellows 
in the old. home as the younger sons were too young to 
undertake the hardslup of the journey. The Gohar Piija (Cattle- 
shed festival) of our tribe is really the propitiation of the spirit of 
the Ahir-Ahirin with whom our ancestors fought at Ruidas-Patna. 
The Kharia Chief and his sons and followers moved on to this 
country (Chota-Nagpur) and settled in Pargana Biru and its 
neighbourhood (in the South-western pant of the present Ranchi 
District). Later on when the younger sons of the Kharia Chief 
became old enbiigh to undertake long journeys, they and their com- 
panies too lefe Ruidas-Patna and passed through the ChSta-Nagpur 
plateau along the valley, of the [South] Kod through Pallcot, Basia, 
and Kolebira to. Pargana Biru, On ^^e way many families settled 
down all along the banks of the Kod. Their first halt on the 

2 
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Chota-Nagpur plateau was at a place called Murgu. And one of 
their main centres and halting places which tradition remembers 
is village Pora in thana Basia. In Pargana Biru they met the Dhelki 
Kharias who had preceded them. As the later immigrants were led 
by the younger sons of the EJbaria Raja who had been left with 
their mother as sucklings, they came to be called “Dudh*’ Kharas 
(to;, Milk-Kharias). Later, at one of their tribal dances, twelve 
Dudh Khafia youngmen eloped with Munda girls and their off- 
spring came to be known as Munda Kharias or Penrai-Kharias. 
These latter now live in the villages Bhanur Pani, Kilga and some 
other places in Simdega Th^a, and at Kinderdega and a few other 
villages in ICoIebira Thana. The Dhelki Kharias and Mu'nda- 
Kharias kill cows and oxen and eat beef whereas we Diidh Khapias 
do not. The Munda-Kharia girls and women have their arms and 
chests and sometimes their legs and even their feet tatooed as 
Munda and Oraon women, and the same is the case with the Dhelki 
Kharias, but our (Dudh Kharia) girls and women have only three 
short vertical lines tatooed on their foreheads but no tatoo marks 
on the rest of the body.’’ 

Some Dudh Kharia elders such as Tingul Kerketa of Saldega 
(thana Simdega) and Abhiram alias Soma Dungdung of village 
Birkera in thana Simdega gave me the following variant of the 
tradition of the migrations of their ancestors; — ^**Our ancestors 
went from Ruidas-Patna to Kharia-ghat, thence to Murgu, thence 
through some other places whose names I do not remember to 
Nagpur (Chota-Nagpur) where the ancestors of my clan (Dung- 
dung) and those of the Kerketa clan baited at a place named 
Kumharia and the ancestors of the Kulu clan settled at Patura 
Kinirkela, those of Torpa at Salegutu, and those of the Ba’ clan at 
Banagutu, those of Soreng (rock) at Barwe, all in thana Basfa, and 
cleared the jungles and settled down in those parts. Others moved 
on to Barwadi in thana Kolebira and settled there. My ancestors, 
leading a pack-bullock loaded with the wealth they had brought 
with them, proceeded on their journey forward. Arriving at a 
place now known as Siru Konrekera in thana pack- 

bullock refused to move. My ancestors purchased Siru Konrekera 
with the wealth they brought with them. Some of the ancestors 
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of the Kerketa clan moved on and settled down at Aghorma 
and at Barwadi in thana Kolebira; the ancestors of the Bilung 
(Salt) clan settled at Bilungbxra, those of the Kiro (tiger) dan at 
Bagesera, both in thana Palkot, and so forth. When their number 
increased, the descendants of the original Dudh Khana settlers 
dispersed to different places all around. The Dhelki Eharias 
had preceded into the Biru Pargana where they had cleared jungles 
and established villages. Our ancestors named these pioneers as 
'Phelkr or 'Seng phelki^ that is to say, those who 'came first’, 
'Seng’ in our language meaning 'first’. When our ancestors found 
that these pioneers of the tribe had no scruples in eating at the 
hands of other castes and tribes, they outcasted them and, as the 
number of Dudh Khanas increased, the Dhelki Kharias crossed 
the hills that separate the Biru pargana of the Ranchi District 
from the Gangpur and J^hpur State”. 

A number of Dhelki Eiarlas of the Gangpur and Jashpur States 
(such as Lalhu Khana of Jambahur, in Jashpur, and Bhunda Kharia 
of Liploe in Gangpur) gave me the bare tradition of their former 
home in Ruidas-Patna, their immigration through Kharia-ghat to 
Biru Pargana in the Ranchi District and the subsequent arrival of the 
Dudh Kharias. With regard to the name *phclki Kharia*, they told 
me— "The Dudh Kharias used the word 'Choi’, but we use the term 
'san’ to mean 'to go% but both the Dudh Kharias and ourselves use 
the word 'Del’ meaning 'to come’. But whereas the I>udh Kharias 
say [irks^ Delk’-ki (they went), we, Dhelki Kharias say T)helki’; 
and whereas the Dudh Kharias says ^[arki] Cholla-ki’ (they came), 
we say 'san-ning*. Hence the Dudh Kharias call us 'Dhelki 
Kharias’ or 'Sin-phelki’ and, we, in our turn, call them 'Cholkoi- 
Kharias’, as th^ use the word VAoP to mean 'going’ whereas, we use 
the word ^san\ The Cholkoi Kharias, however, call themselves 
'Dudh Kbanas’ and that is the name by which they are now generally 
known. But they regard us as their elder brothers; and so we arc 
also known as 'Bar or Barka Kharias’ whereas they are known as the 
'Chhot’ 'Kharias’. Many Dudh Kharias agree in saying that 
the Dudh Kharias are known as 'Bar or Barka Kharias’ and them- 
selves as the 'Chhotka Kharias’ because the former are descendants 
of the elder brother and the latter of the younger brothers. He 
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also mentions another tradition which, however, I have not corbe 
across. Tliat tradition is that ''they had come from the south, and 
that, driven from the country they had originally occupied, they 
had ascended the valley of the Koel till they found themselves in 
their present location”. Dalton opines that both the traditions may 
be true. "They may have fallen back south from the Gangetic Pro- 
vinces, pass through the Vindhyan range, and come gradually 
round to the south-eastern watershed of Chutia Nogpur.” Dalton 
does not, however, mention the source of his information regarding 
this tradition. 

Another tradition recorded by Russel traces the descent of the 
Kharias from the elder of two brothers of whom “the younger by 
reason of his superior intelligence and taste was made king and be- 
came the ancestor of the Nag Vamsi Rajas of Chdta-Nagpur who are 
really Mundas”, And Russel adds that “this story is exactly like 
that of the Parjas in connection with the Rajas of Bastar”. 

It may be noted that this story also appears to be a reproduc- 
tion with slight variation of the legend of the Mundas as to their 
own relations with the Maharaja of Ch6ta-Nagpux% Mr. Russel 
does not state where he or his informant came across this tradition. 
Mr. Russel further says that the theory that the Kharias stand in 
the relationship of the younger brothers to the Mundas “derives 
some support from the fact that, according to Sir H. Risley, the 
Mundas will take datighters in marriage from the Kh^ias but will 
not give daughters to them, and the Kharias speak of the Mundas 
as their elder brothers”. But my enquiries show that Risley was 
misinformed that Mundas ordinarily take Kharia wives. 'Wherever 
a Mu^ida takes a Kharia wife he is outcasted and his children be- 
come “Kharia-Mundas” which Risley includes as one of the sub- 
tribes of Mundas. So this tradition may be safely left puf of 
account as a borrowed one. The tradition which calls the Mundas 
'the elder brothers of the Kharias’ is true in the sense that both belong 
to the same 'Kolarian* stock, and the Mundas preceded the Khams 
to Chdta-Nagpur. Dalton does not, however, mention the source 
of his information regarding this tradition too. 

Although the exact route followed by the different branches of 
the Kharia tribe in the migrations that brought them to -their pre-^ 
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sent habitat is shrouded in obscuriy, such traditions as are still re- 
membered by them and other cognate tribes as well as the present 
distribution of this tribe and some other cognate tribes, point to the 
probability of their having once occupied the fertile river-valleys 
north of the Vindhya and the Kaimur ranges, With the advent 
of the Aryans they would appear to have gradually moved up the 
hill ranges on their south and taken shelter on the wooded plateaus 
of the Vindhya and Kaimur ranges. One section of the Kharias in 
course of time probably pushed forward by the pressure of other 
tribes made their way further to the south and south-east into what 
are now the Orissa States and found a suitable stronghold in the 
hill-ranges of what is now the Mayurbhanj State and in time from 
that centre of dispersion some spread further north and east. These 
were the ancestors of the present-day Paharia lUiarias or Hill 
Kharias. It would be futile to seek to trace the exact 
route by which they reached their present habitat, as they retain 
no traditions of their past migrations. There is however, some 
basis for the conjecture that from the Vindhyan hills they came 
down the valley of the Mahanadi to the Orissa Feudatory States 
and finally ensconced themselves in the Mayurbhanj hills. The 
Mahanadi has its source in the mountainous country of the Central 
Provinces ond flows eastwards along the southern borders of the 
Bilaspur Ditoict and the Raigarh State and the northern borders of 
the Raipur District and the Sarangarh State, enters the -Orissa district 
of Saihbdpur and thence proceeding in a south-easterly direction 
through the highlands of Sonpur AtHmalik and some Feudatory States 
of Orissa emerges upon the Orissa delta about seven miles west of 
Cuttack. The Savars whom Hill Kharia traditions represent as 
having been one with or most closely related to themselves would also 
appear to have entered Orissa along the valley of the Mahanadi and 
then proceeded to Ganjam and Vizagapatam. Having separated 
from the main body of the tribe and isolated themselves in the hill 
fastnesses of Mayurbhanj and some other Feudatory States of Orissa 
and in the hills of Daibhum (in Singbhum) and Barabhum (Man- 
bhum) long enough to lose their native tongue, and having been 
cut off from intimate intercourse with more advanced people and 
cultures, and having had to spend all their energies in a strenuous 
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struggle for existence, they have remained well-nigh stagnant during 
all these long centuries and have beenrfar outstripped in the race of 
life by the other two main divisions of the tribe. 

The next division of the Kharias to leave the Rohtas plateau 
was the Dhelki. Their traditions only speak of their own settle- 
ment in Chota-Nagpur on the banks of the river Saokh, They 
make no mention of the river Koel (South Koel) nor are there any 
traces of ancient settlements of Dhelki Kharias in the valley of the 
South Koel. But even to this day some remnants of the Dhelkis are 
found in the valley of the Sankh. The Sankh rises in the north- 
west of the Ranchi district, debouches from the Rajadera Plateau 
southwards across the lower plateau of Barwe, and forms 
the boundary line between the Ranchi district and the 
Jashpur Stat^ on its west, and finally turns westward and 
enters the Gangpur State on the south-west of the Ranchi District, 
where after a course of several miles it joins the South Koel to form 
the Bramhani river. The North Koel rises not far from the source 
of the Sankh and flows northward through the valley of Bishun- 
pur (in the Ranchi district) and the district of Palamau where, after 
a course of 18 ^ miles, it falls into the Son below Rohtas plateau. It is 
not unlikely that the Dhelki Kharias may have followed the upward 
course of the North Koel from below Rohtas as far as to its source 
in the north-west of the Ranchi district and from there followed 
the course of the Sankh from its source to their traditional centres 
further down on its banks. For the greater part of its course the 
North Koel flows through parallel ranges of hills which run from 
east to west, and form a covered way by which the Dhelki immi- 
grants could march with comparative safety through, areas already 
occupied by other primitive tribes. Another possible route could 
be from the Rohtas Plateau in what is now the Shahabad District 
through the Vindhyan hills in the Mirzapur District and the Sirguja 
State across the Khuria Plateau (Khuria-ghat) in the Jashpur State 
and thence across the Sankh, which is fordable on foot except during 
the rains, to their former homes in the south-west of the Ranchi 
district. The Vindhyan and Kaimur ranges are connected by a 
continuous chain of hills with the ^tensive plateau of Central 
India which extends on the west as far as the highlands of Amar- 
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kaatak, which is the source of the Narbada, through Central India 
and the Central Provinces with the Upper-ghat or highlands of the 
Surguja and Jashpur States as far east as the central plateaus of 
Chhota Nagpur which form the source of the Damodar, the Subar- 
narekha, the !KoeI and the Sankh. 

The Dudh Khanas who migrated last from the R.ohtis Plateau 
and are said to have dislodged the Dhelki Khljrias from the banks 
of the Sankh in the Ranchi district, generally cherish the tradi- 
tion that their first settlements in Chdta-Nagpur lay on the banks 
of the South-Koel in Thanas Basia and Palkot in the centre of the 
RSnchi District whence they gradually spread south and west along 
the valley of the Sankh. If this tradition is correct, the I>udh 
Kharias, on their arrival on the Ch5ta-Nagpur plateau probably by 
following the upward course of the North Kocl, did not, like the 
pheUd: Kharias follow the course of the Sankh but turned west- 
ward and then descended southwards along the vall^ of the South 
Koel, dropping colonies in what are now thanas Gfaaghra, Gtimla, 
Seslu, till they reached what are now the P^kot and Basia and 
thanas which provided a suitable home and sufScient arable lands for 
a large number of them, but not for all. And so a fairly large num- 
ber of Dudh Kharia families migrated further south to what are now 
the Kolebirai Sim^ega and Kurdeg thanas in the valley of the Sankh. 
There they found the Dhelki Shams already in occupation of the 
more fertile lands* The tradirion of both these sections of the tribe 
agr^ in asserting that owing to disagreement between the two sec- 
tions, the phelim crossed over to the Gangpur and Jashpur States 
across the Sankh, leaving the Dudh section in occupation of their 
former settlements in the Ranchi District. As their population in- 
creased, a number of Dudh Khafias moved further up the Sankh to 
the nfbrth and north-east and settled in thanas Raidih and Chainpur* 
The Kharia population (almost wholly Dudh Kharia) in these 
ihanas of the Rlndu Wstrict is according to the last Census dis- 
tributed as follows:— 

Ghaghra 50^, Guhia 4,207, Sesai 2,611, Palkot 8,F03, Bano 
1,08 Kolebira 9,280, Simdega 24,727, Kur^cg 9,727, Raidih 2,741, 
and Chainpur 107. Only 130 Kharis were recorded in other parts 
of the R^chi district (Sadar and Khupti Sub-divisions) . 
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A second likely route for the Dudh Kharias would be the first 
alternative route up the North Koel^^nd down the Sankh which I 
have suggested as a possible route of migration of the Dhellci section. 
In following this route, the Dudh Kh^ias would, on entering the 
Ranchi district, pass first through Chainpur Thana where only 12 in- 
dividuals were enumerated at the last Census as Kharias, then through 
Rai^h thana where 2,741 Kharias were enumerated, then to Kurdeg 
and Simdega thanas where 24,727 and 9,727 Kharias respectively 
were enumerated. Here they would find the Dhelki Kharias already 
established, and the traditions of both the Dhelki and Dudh Kharias 
agree in saying that the former left these parts in possession of the 
latter, crossed over to the Jashpur State on the west and Gangpur 
State on the south. 

Another probable route for the Dudh Kharias and the Dhelki 
would be partly the same as that suggested in the case of the Hill 
Kharias. The Kharias might have proceeded from the Kaimur hills 
to the Central Provinces, where they are now found and thence 
eastwards through what are now the Sambalpur District and 
Gangpur State. From Gangpur instead of going further down the 
valley of he Mahanadi they might have turned northwards to 
what is now the Ranchi District. The South Koel and the Sankh 
rivers unite their waters at village Panposh in the Gangpur State 
to form the Bramhani. The Dhelkis who came first might have 
followed the upward course of the Sankh and found themselves in 
what are now the Simdega and Kurdeg thanis of ithe Ranchi district 
and settled there. The Dudh section might have^^^ 
upward course of - the South : Koel and found themselves in 
what are now the Banp, Basia, Palkot, Gumla and Sesai 
thanas : of the Ranchi district^ and many families .of them 
would settle down in those parts. But there was already &;.l^ 
population of Oraohs and Mundas in those areas which, did hot 
afford sufficient room and particularly suitable arable lands for all 
the Kharia immigrants. Finding their further progress up the Koel 
useless on account of previous occupation by the Mundas aiid Orapns, 
a considerable number of Dudh; Kharia familiesv! would proceed 
south aud south-west to the comparatively wildef ;; hipfe 
spacious and Sparry occupied areas: in whati are now the: Kplebif a, 
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Simdega and Kilrdeg than^. In (the Sim^ega and Kurdcg thanas 
in the valley of the Sankh they found the Dhelki Khlrias already 
in occupation of the more open and fertile tracts. The tradition 
of both the Dudh and the phelkl section agree in asserting that the 
former pushed the latter from the parts across the Sankh into the 
adjoining Gangpur State of Orissa and Jashpur State of the Central 
Provinces. As the Dudh Kliarias increased in population, a number 
of them also crossed over to the Gangpur State, and in time some of 
their overflow might have passed on westwards to ithe Central Pro- 
vinces again where perhaps they found some remnants of their own 
tribe. 

This last supposed route would accord with the tradition 
which Dalton records of the Dudh Kharias having come from the 
south, and ascended the valley of the Koel. It would also fit in more 
or less with the other traditions of all sections of the Kharis and 
harmonise them to some extent, and would account for the pre- 
sent distribution of the Kharia population. The only tradition 
which would militate against this view is that recorded by Russel 
according to which some Central Provinces Kharias claim 
relationship with the Nag Variisi Rajas of Chota-Nagpur, It is not 
improbable that the Chota-Nagpur Kharias may originally have 
passed the Central Provinces on their way to Chota-Nagpur and 
some Kharias from Chofa-Nagpur may at a later stage have been 
pushed vback to the Central Provinces under pressure of population. 
Moreover some Nag Vaihsi families are also found in the Central 
Provinces, as, for example, the Raj family of Kalahan£, who claim 
agnatic relation with the Chota-Nagpur Raj family. 

Philological evidence would also appear to lend suppoi^ to 
this supposition of the Kharias having migrated through the Cen- 
tral Provinces to their present habitat in Chota-Nagpur and 
Orissa. We have it on the authority of Sir George Grierson that 
the Khina language in important points agrees with the Korku 
language of the Mahadeo Hills in the Central Provinces on the 
one hand and the Juang dialect of the Keoajhar and Pal Lahara 
States of Onssa, and the Savara and Gadava languages of the north- 
eastern districts (Ganjam and Vizagapatam) of Madras on the 

other. 

3 
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Whatever the route the different sections of the iCharias may 
have taken in their past migrations it^s clear that they have not 
always been what they are to-day. They have travelled from one 
region to another, they have come in more or less contact with 
various communities and cultures, they have changed — ^however 
slowly and imperceptibly — their manners and habits, one section 
of them — the most backward — ^has changed their Austric language 
for an Aryan one, another — the Dhelkis — ^have experienced pros- 
perity and then misfortime and dispersion, — the third and most 
successful of the three main sections show remarkable vitality and 
power of expansion. But although the IGiarias no longer represent 
the primitive culture of pre-historic times, their more backward 
sections still give us some idea of the low economic and social condi- 
tion and the crude religious and moral ideas of primitive culture. 



ETHNOGRAPHICAL INVESTIGATION IN 
OFFICIAL RECORDS 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., BX., MX,C 

TKe Official Record-rooms of the Divisional head-quarters of 
the Provinces of British India contain materials of immense value 
and interest to students of ethnology and sociology as much as to 
students of the history of the early days of British rule in the 
country. It is unfortunate that the record-rooms of backward 
Divisions like Chota Nagpur have up till now not received the 
same amount of attention from research scholars than those in 
more advanced Divisions are receiving. But the materials buried 
in these archives in Chota Nagpur are not less, — are perhaps really 
more, — -interesting, at least from the point of view of the ethno- 
logist, sociologist, and the student of the early history of human 
institutions. 

'With the kind permission of more than one former Com- 
missioner of the Chota Nagpur Division I had opportunities of 
studying some of the old records preserved in the Gonimissioner’s 
RecOrd-rooiU. In a previous voliuhe of this Journal I had edited 
and published an early Report on the history and land-tenures of 
Chota Nagpur submitted in 182 ^ to Government by Mr. Cuthbert, 
then Magistrate and Collector of the Ramgarh (present Ranchi- 
cww-Hazaribagh district). Thirteen years later, in 1835, a more 
detailed and informative Report was submitted by Dr. John 
Davidson, then Personal Assistant to the Governor-General*s Agent, 
South-Western Frontier Agency. With the kind permission of 
Mr. (now Hon*ble Mr.) Hubback, then Commissioner of Chota 
Nagpur, I secured a copy of that Report in full, for publication, 
and I reproduce it below with an introduction and explanatory 
notes. 

Jt may be noted that when in 1831-32, the aboriginal tribes of 
Chdta Nagpur, particularly the Mundas of what is now the Ranchi 
District and the Hos of what is now the Singbhum District, 
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finding themselves totally unable to resist the aggressions of non- 
aboriginal land-holders ( Jagirdars and Thiccadars) and alien money- 
lenders and traders, and obtaining little redress from the executive 
and judicial authorities stationed at far-off Sherghati (now in the 
Gaya district) and Chatra (in the present Hazaribagh district), 
rose in a bloody revolt. It was then that the British authorities 
first came to realise the necessity of special protection of the 
immemorial rights and legitimate interests of the aboriginal tenants 
and land-holders. It was then that the old system of administer- 
ing these tracts as an ordinary 'Regulation District’ was, by 
Regulation XIII of 1832, superseded by the new administrative 
machinery of an 'Agency’ denominated the "South-'Western 
Frontier Agency.” A special officer designated 'the Agent to the 
Governor-General’ with a 'Personal Assistant’ besides 'Principal 
Assistants* at the District Head-quarters and, later, ‘Junior Assist- 
ants* besides Munsiffs and a Principal Sudder Ameen, was appointed 
to administer what is now the Chota Nagpur Division. In place 
of the older elaborate legal codes and 'Regulations*, a simple set of 
rules for the administration of civil and criminal justice was pro- 
mulgated by the Agent and approved by Government, for the 
guidance of the courts. 

It was on 'the 15th January, 1834, that Captain Wilkinson 
(popularly known as Al-Kkhen Shdheb) assumed charge as the first 
Agent to the Governor-General, South-Western Frontier Agency, 
His head-quarters were fixed in a quarter of R^chi which came to 
be named, after him, Kishmpur, and a military cantonment was 
stationed at Dbranda where the present Secretariat buildings stand. 
Major Ousley (who had been the first Principal Assistant to the 
Agent for Lohardaga) succeeded Captain Wilkinson as the Governor- 
General’s Agent. Dr. Davidson who submitted the valuable Report 
published below was the Personal Assistant to the Governor- 
General’s Agent who, as Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Ricketts, 
then Member of the Board of Revenue, in his official “Report (para 
42) on the Lohurdugga Division of Chota-Nagpur,” in 1854, 
wrote, — ^“was a person of much intelligence, and studied the con- 
dition of the Province of Chota-Nagpur with much attention.” 
Thus the subjoined Report is particularly valuable as a contem- 
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porary official Report of conditions in Chdta Hagpnr of a 
century ago pr^ared by a oareftil and acute observer in the light 
of close personal investigation and official experience. 

No. 247 


To 


Sir, 


Major J. R. Ouseley, 

Governor-General^s Agent, 

Rishenpoor. 


I have iJie honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 66U dated 9th August 1839, requesting information on various 
points connected with the Zameendars and cultivators of this 
country, in order to r^ly to which, it is necessary for me to go 
into sonle detail. 

2. The great mass of the population of Nagpoor known by 
Europeans, under the name of Coles, ^ consists of Moondas,^ 
Kureas,^ and Ooraons.^ The uniform itradition states, that the 
Moondas ori^nally cleared the country, and brought it into 
cultivation, there was no Raja of the whole country, which was 
divided into purhas (or patches) of from 15 to 20 or 25 villages 
each* under a Raja. It is impossible now to say what these Rajas 
recrived from their subjects — most probably only assistance in War 
and sdimie at festivals. Finding, I suppose, that this system of 
managing rixe country by means of so many Rajas did not answer, 
the Moondas elected the ancestor of the present Palkote family to 
the Raja of the whole country, since which sixty-two Rajas of that 
family are stated to have sat on the Guddy,^ with a few adoptions 
in the same family. The Raja*s family and friends pretend they 
were Rajpoots at the time of the election, but there can be no 
doubt, that their ancestor was a Moonda — ^and the family pros- 
pering they managed by force to get married into the Rajpoot 
families of Puchate^ and Singhbhum, and eventually into others 
and now pass for as good Rajpoots as any in India* 


^ Kols, 

^ Mentis. 

'»KhiriSs. 

* Oraojas. 

® Gaddi or Gadi (throne). 

^Pachet, now Pandikof in the MSnhhnin District. 
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3. The remains of the former system of Cole Rajas are still 
visible in Pergh. Khookra and other <»parts of Nagpoor, they have 
still thdr pur has’^ and nominal Rajas, who are always men of in- 
fluence and on their festivals the members of the purha assemble 
to hunt, amuse themselves, and decide disputes, etc., on which 
occasions the Raja*s authority is still recognized. 

Each Purha in general has its distinguishing flag® or ensign the 
attempt to make use of which by the Coles of another Purha at 
their festivals immediately leads to serious quarrels. 

4. The custom in those remote days was, that whoever 
cleared the land became the owner of the same, free of rent only 
in return rendering to the head of the village such services as the 
common good required. Most probably on the death or absence 
without descendants of the original clearer of the land, the head 
Moonda of the village, gave his land on the same tenure to some 
of his own relations or followers. 

5. To enable the Palkote Rajas to keep the peace and carry 
on the wars in which they were constantly involved, a certain rent 
from each village came gradually to be paid, but the right ox 
property in the head Moondas of the villages, appears to have been 
long recognized. 

6. On the Palkote family becoming Hindoos, and regularly 
marrying into the neighbouring Hindoo families it became a great 
object with them to induce other Hindoos to settle in Nagpoor. 
The only mode of doing so, in their power, was to grant villages, 
by which me^s all the Stif/ or foreign proprietors in Nagpoor, 
have been established. • Burraicks, Rajpoots, Bramins, Rawteeas 
etc., etc., are all foreigners brought in by the Palkote family as 

fS-rhas (federations of aboriginal villages). 

® This obviously refers to tbe flag of the "Raja village** of each Parha, which 
is the most important village, having probably been the seat of the ruling chief of 
the Tarha-area.* But since the advent of a Nagbansi Raja for the whole cen- 
tral plateau of Chota Nagpur the Tarha Raja* has lost his political rights and now 
exercises only certain definite social, religious and economic functions as the head 
of the Parha besides certain definite judicial and executive functions assigned by 
immemorial custom, as remnants of his former rights. Although the "Parha- 
Raja** village has distinctive functions and duties and distinct badges of office and 
a distinctive flag-design, the other villages of the Parha, too, have now their 
respective flag-designs, and any attempt to infringe the 'patent-rightV to the flag 
or emblem of one village by another is a causm belU. 
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a sort of miKtaty force to enable them to support themselves 
against the neighbouring Rajas, and also to control the Coles. 
The Snds^ being more civilized than the Coles, were not long in 
obtaining the mastery and have k^t it. And now in all the more 
open parts of Nagpoor, there is hardly such a thing to be met with 
as a Cole proprietor of a village. In the Southern parts of it, 
they have been more fortunate, and the Mankees^® and Moondas 
of Sonepoor exhibit at this day much the same state of society 
as formerly prev^ed all over Nagpoor, only the Mankees and 
Moondas pay more rent than was ever paid fay the Cole proprietors 
in Pergunnah Khookra etc., in former times. 

7. I say nothing of the Mankees and Moondas of Tamar and 
the five Perguimahs as those countries did not form any part of 
the Nagpoor family’s possessions till modem times. 

8. In all the various changes of rulers in India, no Govern- 
ment seems to have interfered in the internal management of 
Nagpoor, until our own times. The paramount power appears to 
have been always contented with getting a moderate rent for this 
country, and when that was not paid, a force was sent to collect 
as much as it could, but no attempt ever appears to Have been 
made to interfere with the Police or administration of justice which 
was left entirely to the Raja. The consequence was that only 
those of. the original heads of villages who were strong enough 
te inspire fear such as those in Sonepore etc., were able to keep 
their villages,— the others were entirely dispossessed and replaced 
by Suds or their villages resumed by the Raja himself, long before 
our era: — 

9. On the original establishment of Zillah Ramghur, Nag- 
poor was made subject to its courts, but this was only in name, as 
up to *18 09, there were no Police Thannahs in Nagpoor, but every- 
thing was left pretty much to the discretion of the Raja, and 
matters might have continued in that state much longer, had not 
the disputes between the father of the present Raja and his brothers 

Sad or Sadan is che geaeric name applied in the Chota Nagpur plateau 
to the non^aboriginai Hindus. Probably the term Sud is derived from the Sanskrit 
word Suddha, meaning, ‘pure*. 

Munhi is the headman of a pir'or group of villages for revenue purposes in 
the Sonpur Pargana of the Ranchi District and in the Singbhum District, 
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kd to the necessity of employing a military force in Nagpoor, 
upon which Thannahs were established, and the Police put tinder 
the Magistrate of Ramghur. But distance from the seat of jus- 
tice, the novelty of the attempt, and the singular character of the 
people prevented the magistrate’s control being efiectual, and in 
point of fact there was no regular Police or administration of jus- 
tice in Nagpoor, till the present Agency was established in 1834. 

10. The persons to whom lands have been granted in Nag- 
puor by the Rajas may be divided into 3 classes: — 

I. The younger brothers of the different Rajas and their 
descendants. On a Raja’s succeeding to the estate, his younger 
brothers always receive a grant of lands subject to a small i*ent* 

IL Burraicks,^^ Rajpoots, Rawteeas^^ eU,, who hold 
Jaggeers,^^ granted originally on payment of a fixed rent for the 
performance of military services; the latter are now little reqtiired, 
and they pay in general a somewhat higher rent than they did at 
the time of the introduction of the authority of , our Government, 

III. Bramins,^^ and individuals of other castes who have 
come from below the Ghauts^^ and got grants of lands generally 
by purchase at fixed rents from the different Rajas, sometimes also 
rent free; and also grants, of rent-free lands -for religious purposes, 
in the mode usually given by Hindoos. 

11. Almost the whole of the lands above described with the 
exception of those for religious uses are held on what is called in 
Nagpoor, po^r-poohadi/i tenureis, Le.^ the grantee and his direct 
male descendants are entitled to hold the lands on payment of the 
rent stipulated as long as there are any direct male descendants, on 
failure of which tht Raja is entitled to resume the estates. There 
is generally a stipulation of services, as well as money rent in the 
pattas, but there bdng in fact no service to perform, this is t^onsi- 
dered merely nominal. There is also a stipulation of paying the 
usual abwabs, and the list of them is very formidable, in some 

“ Baraiks. 

Rajputs. 

Rautias. 

Jagirs. 

“ Brahmans. 

Ghats (mountain, passes). The /approach to. the Cmral plateau (Ranchi 
District), of Ghota Nagpur from all four sides is through ghffts or hilhpasses. 
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cases, nearly equalling the amount of the rent, and having the dis- 
advantage of being unc;ertain. These abwabs were a fruitful 
source of oppression to the Coles, but fortunately they have been 
abolished for the last ten or twelve years by an order of the 
Magistrate of Ramghur. The Raja complains greatly of the hard- 
ship of this order and, at my first coming here, I made some 
enquiries on the subject; but found the demands so enormous that 
to enforce them wotJd ruin the whole country. They are well got 
rid of, and ought never to be revived in any shape. 

12. The right of resumption, on failure of male descendants 
of the original grantee, was formerly exercised by the Rajas with 
much forbearance. In fact the Rajas could only continue in pos- 
sesrion of their estates in those times, by having the support of 
their land-holders, whose good-will it was necessary to conciliate; 
consequently when an estate lapsed, they were in the habit of 
renewing the grant to any of the collateral descendants, on pay- 
ment of a small fine, or as it is called in Nagpoor bundeapun. 

Our Government being strong enough to render the security 
of the Raja quite independent of the good-will of his under-holders, 
this forbearance is entirely at an end, and an estreme avidity for 
seizing all possible pretexts, to resume the ^ estate of the different 
landholders, is now shbwn by the Raja. The twider-holders all 
over the country, are extremely disgusted at this conduct, but the 
Raja does, not mind, considering that on payment of his rent, our 
Government will support him, as a matter of course, against all 
opposition. 

13. I now proceed to treat of the respective rights of the 
land-holders or their Theekadars and of the Coles. In a village in 
Nagpore the following descriptions of land are almost always met 
with. 

I. Rajhus,^^ or the land paying rent to the owner or his 
representative. 

II. Bhet-Kheta^® a certain portion of the Rujhi^, which each 

"Ra^has or ordinary ratyaii lands (now including even Kbrkar whicli for- 
merly enjoyed practically the same privileges as Bhuinhari lands). 

or land for which bet -he gar or free labour was to be rendered 
to the xamindar by the holder of the land. 

4 
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ryot not a Bhoonjer is allowed to cultivate free of rent, and for 
which he perforins, various services to the landlord, or his represen- 
tative, such as thatching his house, cultivating the Munjhis, etc. 
The Bhetkhetta allowed to each ryot is generally sufficient to sow 
from 20 seers to one maund of seed, 

HI. The vjaggeers of the Muhto,^^ Pahn^® and Bhundori,®^ 
which they have free of rent, on performance of certain services 
to be hereafter described. 

IV. Munjhis^^ or ground allotted to the landlord or his 
Theekadars, which is cultivated chiefly by the ryots in return for 
their Bhetkhetta and Bhoonjhari. This is subject to great abuse, 
and requires regulation to be hereafter described. 

V. Land held rent-free by the original clearers of the soil 
or their descendants. It is called Bhoonjeri, Byebulla, Areawt, 
Khontkutty, in different parts of the country. The holders of 
this land in general pay no rent, but are bound to accompany the 
land-holders or their Theekadars on journeys carrying their 
Bhangies,^^ and to cultivate their Munjhis ground^ also thatch and 
build their house etc., without payment. In some parts of the^ 
country this description of land pays a rent, but never more than 
half the rate of the village; in general, however, it does not pay 
rent, 

VT. Bhootkhetta, or rent free land, the produce of which 
is appropriated for the performance of Poojas, part of this called 
DaH Khetad?^ is given up to the Pahn of the village, the rest is 
cultivated by the ryots, but the produce of the whole is appro- 
priated to Poojas. 

Vn. The above applies to the rice field or Doon^® to every 
pawa of which a certain portion of Danr or dry-cultivation land 
is attached. If ryots cultivate more than they are entitled tro, the 
general rule is to pay rent in kind i.e., the same quantity of grain 

'^^Mahto or the secular headman of a village -community. 

^ Kaban or the saoerdotal headman of an aboriginal village community. 

^Bhandari is the landlords steward in the village. 

^ Manjhibas^ 

^ Bbangi or bangie or babinga is the load-carrying wooden pole at both ends 
of which carrying-nets called *sikas* are slung or attached. 
kdtdri. 

^ Don. 
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is paid as rent, as the quantity of seed sown; this is called 
l/iatwar. 

14. The Theekadar or owner of the village, has no right 
whatsoever by the established custom of Nagpore to take a higher 
rent from the cultivators of the Rajhus, than they have been in 
the custom of paying nor can he turn out an old cultivator as 
long as he is willing and able to pay his rent. The contrary to 
this is often done and from ignorance or timidity submitted to 
by the ryots, but every unprejudiced person allows it is contrary 
to justice, and the custom of the country. 

15. The acknowledged fair labour that the Coles are obliged 
to give the Theekadar or land-owner for their Bhetkhetta, and 
Bhoonjeri is 3 days* ploughing, 3 days* work with the Cor?® or 
Kadal,^^ 3 days" work in planting rice and same at cutting it, to 
bring grass and bamboos and thatch their houses, and occasionally 
when on a journey to carry their bangies. All this the Coles ac- 
knowledge to be due from them, and they are most willing to per- 
form it; I never heard two opinions on the subject from the 
Coles. But it is very much abused, some proprietors or Theekadars 
are in the habit of cultivating a large piece of land as Munjhis, 
and taking forced labour to an unlimited extent to cultivate it, in 
fact, having no measure in their demands upon the Coles until 
their Munjhis is all cultivated. This the Coles complain against, 
and in all cases when proved, I have punished the offenders severely, 
but the system has in some places gone on so long, that they are 
able to plead custom in many instances and at first sight apparently 
with some reason, till one reflects, that the poor Coles have all 
this time been submitting to be plundered of their labour, because 
they did not know how to get redress. 

1^. The only regulation required is a proclamation to be 
freely circulated all over the country, that under no circumstances 
is more than the fair begari labour, above described, to be demanded 
from the ryots; if this is not sufficient to cultivate the Munjhis the 
owner or Theekadar to find what is wanting as he best can. You 

*Kdri (spade). 

^ Kodal (spade). 
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appear inclined to abolish the begari altogether; doing so, would 
unsettle all the transactions in the cou&try, as a regular part of the 
rent paid by all Theekadars is the Syka rice ue,^ the crop of the 
Munjhis. On taking the case, this has always been calculated as 
being in part produced free of cost to the Theekadar, by the 
labour of the ryots, and Bhoonjers, and if abolished at once, all the 
present cases must be cancelled. Added to which I am satisfied the 
Guwro ryots, that is, those who are not Bhoonjers, would prefer 
keeping their Bhetkhetta and performing the work they all con- 
sider fair for it, to giving up their Bhetkhetta provided the quan- 
tity of labour they are to give, is fairly settled, and the Bhoonjers, 
who by their tenures are obliged to give work for their Bhoonjeri 
land would on no account give them up, or pay a commuted rent 
for them. For these reasons, I think it would be a better plan to 
regulate the quantity of begari labour, than to abolish it alto- 
gether.^® 

17. The Bhoonjeri lands a^ alluded to, exist in every 
village in Nagpoor; they are held rent-free by the Bhoonjers or 
descendants of the original clearers of the land, on the terms above 
stated in clause V paragraph 13 of this letter. If the Bhoonjers 
are without heirs, or leave the village, the owner takes possession 
of his land and includes it, in his Rujhis, till the Bhoonjer or his 
heirs return, when they are entitled to receive back their Bhoonjeri 
land on the old tenure. The ov/ner of the villages often resort to 
ill usage, or false complaints against the Bhoonjers, to induce them 
to leave the villages and at any subsequent time on their wishing 
to return,- refuse to restore their lands. This is a great injustice 
according to all Nagpore ideas, for, by the old custom of the 
country the Bhoonjer has an undoubted right to receive back his 
lands, wheiievet he, or his heirs, return. 

18. On occasions of this sort, the Bhoonjer often comes to 
this court to complain; he is in general poor and gives in a petition 
on plain paper; the Zumeendar denies his right, states he is at all 

^^Althougli this odious system of begari has been, since abolished by law and 
commuted into money payment, yet in practice it is still enforced by many land- 
lords on their aboriginal raiyats. This is particularly the case still in the Palainau 
District of Chota Nagpur. (Vide District Gazetteer of PaUmgUx t>b. 53 , 118, 134. 
ISJ; Settlement Keport of Palamaiijp, 121.) 
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events out of possession and quoting the Regtilations desires the 
Bhoonjer may be referred to a regular suit; I often succeed in 
settling the case by a compromise, or a punchaet; but at times, the 
Zumeendar stands out, when I am compelled to dismiss the 
Bhoonjer’s complaint, referring him to a regular suit. This under 
the circumstances of the case, and with reference to the uncivilized 
nature of the Bhoonjers, is a great hardship. 

19 * The value the Bhoonjers attach to their land is very 
great; nothing will ever reconcile them to be deprived of it. They 
are always buried in the villages where their Bhoonjeri lands are 
situated; as even if they die at distance, their heirs consider it a 
necessary act of piety, to transport their bones to their own village, 
that they may be buried in the Hursali, or biirying-ground of the 
village. The disturbances in Nagpoor in 1832 were caused by no 
one cause so much as the dispossession of the Moondas and Mankies 
who are the Bhoonjers of Sonepoor, of their lands, and until the 
Bhoonjers are protected in the possession of their lands, we never 
can be certain of the peace of the country. For these reasons, I 
would strongly recommend that you should authorise the Assistant 
of the Division to investigate all cases for dispossession of Bhoonjeri 
lands, as a miscellaneous case, and when satisfied of the justice of 
the Bhoonjeris claim, and that he has not been more than twenty 
years out of possesion, to deqree in his favoiir, and give him pos- 
sesion, flowing the opposite party to appeal to you..^® A reference 
to a regular suit is nor at all applicable to a Cole, and, if so ordered, 
in nine out of ten cases, the powerful Zumeendar will thereby he 
able to defeat the poor Bhoonjer, 

20. There are no putwaries in this country nor have there 
ever been any. The Muhto of the village is in fact the Putwary, 
with the remarkable difierence, it must be admitted that the Muhto 
never can read dr write, nor can any of the Coles. To give an 
idea of how matters are managed between the Coles and their land 
owner, I shall proceed to give an account of what takes place 
between a new Theekadar of a village and the ryots. 

21. On a day appointed, the Theekadar proceeds to the 

Provision to this ejtf^ct was long afterwards enacted by s, 6 of Bengal Act 
II of 1869 (Chota-Nagpiir Tennres Act). 
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Ukhra”^ or place of assembly of the village, where he is met by 
Muhto, Pohn, Bhandari, and as many ofrthe ryots as choose to attend. 
He proceeds agreeably to ithe dictation of the Muhto to write down 
the account of the cultivation of the different ryots, stating the 
number of pawas and the rent cultivated by each ryot; having fur- 
nished this account any new ryots who may wish to have land in 
the village, after having the quantity, and rent settled, have a Goti 
given them, but the old ryots have no Goti given to them, their 
being old cultivators of a certain quantity of land, at a certain 
rent, is known, the Goti, which is only given as a sort of bind the 
bargain to ryots on their first engagement, in the same way as a 
blade of Dhoob grass in the sale of cattle, is considered unneces- 
sary. If any of the old ryots require any new land a goti is taken 
for that, but not for the old cultivation. 

22. The Muhto collects the rent as the kists become due, 
according to the above mentioned account given to the Theekadar 
and all differences, as to the amount of rent payable by a ryot, if 
any ever arise, which very seldom happens, are settled by the 
opinion of the Muhto. So well does this mode answer in practice, 
that in point of fact a dispute as to the amount of rent owed by 
a ryot is of rare occurrence. When a Theekadar wishes to cheat a 
ryot he accuses him of his having cultivated more land than he 
is entitled to, or of owing him Maswar (grain rent for Dan^^) or 
something else of that sort; and if such thing as a dispute as to the 
amount of rent owed, ever does arise, the Muhtoe*s evidence is 
generally considered conclusive by both parties. 

23. It appears therefore that the Muhtoe is in point of fact, 
the Patwari, though he can neither read nor write, and makes his 
calculations by means of little bits of gravel, instead of by pen and 
ink. Being a Cole he will seldom lend himself to any injustice of 
the land-owner, and that he renders substantial justice to both 
parties is shown by the fact that in disputes all parties refer to 
his testimony, which unless there is some apparent reason to the 
contrary, I always receive as conclusive in cases before me, and 

Akkra or Akkdra, the village meeting-ground and dancxiig-gfound, 

or or Tanr is upland on which only coarse rice and pulses etc., 
can he grown. 
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tliis agrees with the custom of the country, 

24. Your proposal to introduce Putwaries, I fear, would be 
impracticable, as there are no such people in the country, and even 
if they were brought from a distance at a great expence to the ryots, 
who must be the ultimate bearers of the expence, they would not 
give satisfaction# No comes to Nagpore to live by moderate 
profits of his industry; ail have heard so much of the gullibility of 
the Coles, as to wish to partake in their plunder, five hundred or a 
thousand such coming into the country and they to be the wit- 
nesses to decide on the validity or otherwise of the claims for 
arrears of rent all oyer the country, the Malgoozars being ignorant 
Coles not one of whom can read or write, would inflict immense 
injury. It is impossible to expect ever to get such honest Putwa- 
ries as the Muhtoes are, I would therefore reconomend leaving well 
alone, on .this instance at least. It sometimes appears very desirable, 
that Puttas and Kabooliuts, should be exchanged between the Coles 
and the land-owners or Theekadars, but I am satisfied the attempt 
would give rise to great injustice and confusion and would after 
all be found impracticable, 

25. In reqpect to .the puttas and kabooliuts between land- 
holders and tfheekadars, it need to be stipulated that abwabs accord- 
ing to the custom of the country should be paid. Soon after I 
came here, I ordered that the exact amount of each^'abwab in 
money should be stated in the puttas; if not, the above indefinite 
agreemmt would be considered to signify notbing. This has been 
acted on, and now all puttas, state the amount in money, say rent 
Rs. 100, abwabs Rs, 10, total R$. 110. Those that do not state the 
actual money amount of abwabs, are in the courts of tliis division, 
merely considered good for the actual amount of money-rent 
stipulated. 

26. The Coles are by no means the extremely simple and 
easily imposed upon people, that you appear to have been led to 
suppose. On the contrary they are in all that concerns their own 
small transactions, I should say an intelligent people, as much, if 
not more so. than labouring class of any part of India, which I have 
visited.®^ That they are frequently imposed on by their land- 

Ricketts, Member of the Board of Revenue, in Ids Report on Cbota Nagpur 
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holders, is not for want of comprehension, but that they have 
been so long, so completely left to their mercies, and so entirely 
deprived of any protection from them (as complained in paragraph 
9 ) that it is difficult for them to make up their minds to resist. 
The establishment of this Agency has done much to teach them 
independence, and if their complaints are listened to, and speedily 
redressed, as they have been for the last five or six years, they will 
not submit to ill usage from any one. There must have been some 
mistake, in the information you have received, about their paying 
twenty tuckas and receiving only thirteen; no Coles would submit 
to that, unless from actual force. 

27. A Cole village community consists of the Munda, Muhto, 
Pahn, Bhondari,^^ Gorait,®’^ Gowalla®^ and blacksmith. There are 
no Hajam^® or Dhoobees,^'*^ the, Coles shave themselves, and their 
women wash their clothes. 

28. The Moonda^® is the chief of the Bhoonjers and is general- 
ly considered to be, in some sort, the representative of the old Moonda 
head of the village; he is a person of conseq[uence in the village, and 
in all matters under discussion, his opinion has much weight; be- 
sides which, he is the person through whom, any demands upon the 
Bhoonjers, from the owner of the village, whether of money or 
labour, are signified, and until he agrees to their justice, they are 
pretty sure to be resisted by the other Bhoonjers; he receives no 


in 18H, commenting on this passage, wrote 8 — ‘'Though Dr. Davidson declares that 
"the Coles are an intelligent people, as much, if not more so, than the labouring 
class of any part of India which I have visited”, they have been, with very few 
exceptions, regarded, by the authorities as unfit to run with a message or carry a 
spear. "With alien farmers, alien Omlah, and alien subordinates in all Departments 
over them, doubtless the Coles have very much to endure .-— from the 
Records of the Bengal Government, No. XX. Choia Nagpitr, para 43. 

Bhknddri or steward in charge of the landlord’s bhmdir (lit. store-house) 
or quarters in the village. Here the grains, etc., of the landlord’s share are stdred, 
and the landlord and his servants put up when they visit village. 

^^Gordit is the watchman of the village. The name has now become a 
caste-name as well, 

^ Gowda is a man of the Ahir caste' who grazes the cattle of the village. 

^Hajam is a barber. 

Dhoohee is a washerman. 

The Moonda or Munda, besides being a tribal name is the designation of the 
secular village head-man in villages inhabited .mostly by families of the Munda 
tribe and also in some Oraori and Khana villages adjoining the Munda country. 
But in most Oraon and Kharia villages the secular head-man of the village is 
known as Mahto and there is, in some villages, also a headrman of the name 
of ‘Munda’. 
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salary or remuneration, besides his Bhoonjeri land. 

29 . The Muhto is the*most important person in the village; 
he assigns land to the ryots, gives the gotee, collects the rent and 
pays it to the owner or his representative, settles any disputes as 
to the amount of rent owed by the ryots, and in short is the person 
upon whom the settlement of the whole pecuniary affairs of the 
village depends. He receives one Pawa of Rujhus free of rent as 
his Jageer. The office of Muhto is neither hereditary nor per- 
manent, the owner may change the Muhtoe whenever he pleases.^^ 
Besides the Jageer, in some villages the Muhto gets a fee of one or 
two pice from each ryot annually, but this is not usual. 

30. The Pahn is the person whose duty it is to perform 
all the Poojas. For this he has a Juggeer called Dali ELhettari^® 
He is also in general a person of influence in all transactions. The 
office of Pahn is frequently hereditary, but not necessarily so. 

31. The Bhandari is a sort of agent through whom the 
owner’s orders to the ryots are signified; he gets any work done 
through them that may be in hand, and also assists the Muhto 
in making the collections and causes the ryots to attend upon 
him. He has a Juggeer of one pawa rent free from the owner 
and gets from each ryot in the village 3 Kuraes or bundles of the 
crop, as it is cut down, one of Gondlee, one of Gora, and one of 
wet crop rice; each bundle may contain about ten seers.^^ 

32. The Gorait gets in general an allowance of from ten to 
twenty seers, of Dhan from each ryot, according to their means, 
also three Kuraes. 

33. The Gowalla and blacksmith get a Kat or maund of 

This is true only witli respect to non-Bhuinhari villages. In BKulnhari vill- 
ages the Mahato is the servant of the village community who appoint him where the 
post i» elective or (where the post is hereditary) acknowledge one of the heirs 
(generally the eldest son) of the deceased Mahto as his successor, and has Bhuin- 
hari Mahatoi lands; and the landlord in such villages has no right to dismiss or 
appoint a Mahto, although by way of courtesy or rather by way of a public 
recognition by landlord of the position and dignity of the Mahto, the landlord 
in many villages formally, ties a pagri or head-dress round the new Mahto’s head, 
on the latter’s succession to the ofSce. 

the proceeds of which are wholly or partly spent in defraying 
the expenses of the periodical public religious feasts. 

Since ail prSedial conditions and abwabs attached to land have been now 
commuted to money-payment and consolidated with rent, the abwab known as 
*Bhandilri dhS-^’ has been abolished. 

S 
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Dhan for each plough and 5 Kuraes from each ryot. The 
Gowalla is accountable for all stolen cattle* 

34. In general, a land~holder cannot turn out his Theekadar 
during the currency of his lease. In some cases it is done through 
this court, on proof of hds having fallen into arrears. The 
Theekadar cannot oust the old cultivators in the village as long 
as they pay their rent, nor can he increase their rent. The 
Zameendars have no claim from the Theekadar beyond what is 
stipulated in his Kabooliut, nor has the Theekadar any claim against 
the land-holder, for a longer term than is stipulated in the Patta. 

35, It is difficult to say what the expence of the Poo j as in a 
village annually amounts to. There are three annual Poojas 
which always take place viz,, the Surhool Pooja in the month 
of Chyet, Kud Leta Pooja in Sawan, and Khura Pooja iri Aghan. 
In all these the Pahn supplies rice and Hundea from the produce 
of his Dali Ketari, and the ryots supply fowls by a general contri- 
bution. There is a pooja on a much larger scale called the Dhura 
or Deswali, performed every third year. Ih this pooja, buffaloes, 
goats, sheep, fowls, rice, Kquor, are expended^ the expense is 
defrayed out of the accumulated rents of the Bhootkhetta for 
three years. Every person in Nagpoor, S-ud as well as Cole, be- 
lives that these poojas are essential, and that unless they are per- 
formed, the crops will fail, and the village in which they are 
neglected will be immediately deserted. 

36, The kfsts in Nagpur are the fes/ called sona motty, 

payable at the Dussera, it amounts to about 10 per cent on the 
Jumma, Kht payable at the end of Katick about 30 per cent, 

KUi Mmgni payable in Chyet, also obout 30 per cent, Kisf Hakmee 
payable in Jeyt founts to about 15 per cent, and Kist Barowtra 
payable in Assar, also amounting to about 15 per cent, completes 
the year's rent. The above are the old established kistsy which 
the Coles all acknowledge to be just, but the Zumeendars are in the 
habit of demanding their Jdsts in advance, also at irregular times, 
which ought never to be admitted, as it obliges the Coles to get 
into debt. 

37. There is a most serious abuse that prevails in Nagpoire, 
particularly in the Raja’s villages or Khass Bhandars, as they are 
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called, I aUude to Tnlhanna . — the rent falls into arrears in one 
of those villages, a jemadar 4 at 8 annas a day tulbrnmn^ and some- 
times two at the same rate, accompanied by three or four Bur- 
kundazes at one and a half annas a day, are sent from Palkote^^ 
to collect it; they remain in the village and are fed at the expense 
of the ryots, sometimes for several months; in the end they have 
to get paid their Tulbanna, which is generally done by the 
manager or farmer of the village out of the rents in his hand. 
This of course causes a deficiency which he makes good by levying, 
what is called in Nagpoor a or rateable assessment on the 

ryots, 

38. This if originating in an actual arrear of rent would be 
a great hardship and liable to abusCj but in point of fact, the 
arrears are in general only nominally due by the Coles, who are 
most regular rent payers, and with the exception, it may be, of 
one or two distressed persons, regularly pay their kisfs when due 
to the Muhto, who pays them to the farmer or agent of the land- 
owner; he often expends the rents and when the Jemadars etc., 
came from Palkote, on pretence of the trifling balance due by a 
few of the ryots, puts the whole village to the expense of feeding 
and paying these Harpyes. The truth appears to be that this is 
one mode of the Zumeendar’s keeping up an establishment on very 
small pay, the balance being made up by Tulbanna. 

There is another great abuse arising out of the Tulbanna 
system. At the end of one or more years, the Manager of the 
village pretends he has expended certain sums in Tulbanna and 
feeding servants of Zumeendars who have come to the village etc., 
and ithat the ryots must assess themselves to pay it. This they 
are often silly enough to do, but frequently have complained to 
me, in which cases, — have ordered the money to be restored, and 
punished the offenders. 

40. I recommend that a proclamation be issued, directing 

^Palkot was a farmer seat o£ the Raj family of Chota Nagpur which has 
since removed to Rantu, 7 miles frmn Ranchi A junior branch of the family 
still resides at Falkot in the Gumla sub-division of the Ranchi District* The evil 
of 'Talbana’ is said to be still not altogether extinct. And another old evil known 
as *xasid-likhai* or the illegal levy of a fee from each ryot for the landlord’s clerk 
for writing out receipts, is still rampant. 

*^BehTt or rateable levy of contribution. 
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no Zumeendar, farmer etc., ever to take Tulbanna from any 
village commtmity in the gross, but that whatever ryot is actually 
in arrears a piada may be put over to compel payment, and that 
the rate of Tulbanna in no case, ever exceed one anna and a half a 
day, if the piada comes from a distance, or if he is an inhabitant 
of the same village as the defaulter, that one pice and 1 seer of 
rice a day shall be the amount of Tulbanna: — 

41. The only abwabs now willingly paid by the Coles in 
Nagpoor, are ogra, which is paid by the Bhoonjers of the village 
and varies from three to six rupees according to the size, Dussera 
selami generally one rupee, Vurhhye generally about one per cent, 
two goats one called Jheeka, at the Dussera, and the other called 
Mungur pooja given when demanded.^^ 

42. In addition to the above, in certain villages, particularly 
what are called the Raja’s Bhandars, there is a custom of giving 
a rupee called buy swan to* the ryots, in exchange for which they 
have to pay ten tcmbm of ghee, equal to about a seer and a half 
each. Also when the Raja requires goats he sends and takes them, 
and gives twelve pice to the owner. At the Dussera the buffaloes 
required for sacrifice, are taken in this way, and paid for at the 
rate of two rupees of thirteen tuckas each. The buffaloes so 
taken, are on an average worth four to five rupees each. In 
levying all the articles named in this paragraph, the Raja to whom 
it chiefly applies, is in the habit of employing piadas who are 
entitled to tulbanna from the ryots, and having necessarily a 
discretion whose goat or buffaloe to take, are in the habit of exacting 
bribes besides. 

43. The Abwabs mentioned in the last paragraph, are liable 
to great abuse but I would not recommend their being done away 
with, as that would be a great hardship upon the Raja,' — ^The 
preferable plan would be to regulate them by inserting in the 
Pattas the number of goats that he is entitled to, from each village 
at a fixed price and making him collect them from his Theekadar 
or Manager, not from the ryots, from whom he ought to be strictly 
prohibited taking tulbanna on account of Abwabs. 

** All these abwabs have been since commuted into cash and consolidated 
-with the cash rent of the tenant. 
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44. There are no percentages taken on the produce in Nag- 
poor, nor are there any ruley regarding irrigation, it being a matter 
almost entirely neglected. 

45. Ploughmen receive annually from two to three rupees 
wages, and 18 kats of Dhan as subsistence; they also receive a 
small bundle of rice in the straw for each day they are engaged 
in cutdng the rice and also a Kurae, in some parts every 3rd day, 
in others less frequently. — man employed all day in harvest 
gets a kurae, a woman half a kurae, each containing 15 to 20 
seers of Dhan. — ^The hire of a plough and bullocks for half a day 
is one pice. 

46. In Nagpore there is no land measure, the quantities of 
land signified by Bhuries, EJbaries, and Pawas are quite arbitrary, 
Pawas in the same village often differ in size and they differ very 
much in different villages. In some cases a Tawa is only sufScient 
to sow two maunds of seed, in others it admits of ten or twelve 
maunds being sown; such a thing as actual measurement by 
Beegas and Biswas is unknown. — Four Pawas make one Kharie and 
eight Kharies one Bhurie. — ^These denominations apply to the Doon 
or rice field; the Dan[r] or dry field, is estimated by Kats, each 
Kat admitting of a maund of seed. 

47. In making rules for the protection of the Coles, the 
interests and rights of the Raja ought to be protected as far as is 
consistent with justice. Till within the last few years his family 
has always enjoyed the independent control of this country sub- 
ject to the payment of a small quit rent, and every motive there- 
fore of policy and justice recommends that his right and even 
prejudices should be respected, as far as is consistent with the 
right of the great body of the community. — ^The constant inter- 
ference that from the constitution of our courts, we are com- 
pelled to exert with his old established rights, is very annoying 
to him, and unless great discretion is used much injustice may 
be done to him. 

48. From what is above stated it is clear that the Coles 
were originally the owners of the country; as they form at present 
almost the whole of the working population of it. In all pro- 
posals for the improvement or future good Government of the 
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country especial reference ought to be had to their rights, cus- 
toms and even their prejudices: unlesu this is kept in view, and 
they are carefully protected from the oppression of the land- 
holders and the fraud and injustice of the Mahazuns and other 
Suds, the country can never prosper. 

49. In conclusion I beg to be favoured with your orders in 
the different points submitted in paragraphs 1^-19-40 and 43 of 
this letter. 

I have etc., 

John Davidson, 

Personal Assistant, Governor GenetaPs Agent, 

Personal Assistant’s Office, Lohardagga, 

The 29th August 1839 



Reviews and Notices of Books 

1* Buddhist Sutras in Hindi 

Hindi is the Indian language which has undertaken to translate 
the Buddhist Sutras [Pali]* We have already before us in large- 
size tomes the Vimya Pitaka (1935) (pp. 578) and Majjbiina 
Nikdya (1933) (pp* ^88) published by the Mahabodhi Sabha of 
Sarnath (Benares) , The printing is in excellent type which is clear 
and beautiful though small» selected with a view to complete each 
Pitaka in one volume. The Vinaya is printed on art paper. The 
credit of the get-up belongs to the Allahabad Law Journal Press. 

The translation itself is remarkable for the perfect rendering, 
which being literal is still perfectly idiomatic Hindi. The trans- 
lator, Rev. Rahula Sankrityayana is a Tripitakacharya and is re- 
garded in Ceylon as one of the best Pali scholars. He has the 
advantage of owning Hindi as his mother-tongue. With the addi- 
tional knowledge of Urdu and Persian he is one of the best stylists 
in Hindi. He has the further advantage of being an Orienta- 
list. The result is that the translation is the very best in any 
modern language* As to bulk, the Hindi rendering is gone beyond 
the English one. The third Pitaka is already in the press. Hindi 
is the modern representative of the Buddha’s mother-tongue and 
rightly it has proved itself die first modem language to make 
Buddha’s words available to the present generation. The size of 
the volumes is and the price Rs. 6 each evidently below 

cost price. 

2* Buddha^s Life in Hindi 

Bnidha^charya is a volume in 652 pages composed 

by the Rev, Kiihula Sankrityayana on the life and teachings of the 
Buddha which has been published by Babu §ivaprasad Gupta, Benares, 
at the cost of Rs. 5,000. In this volume the learned Bikkhu has 
given the life in the very texts of the Sfitras and the doctrine in 
the Buddha’s own words from the Sutras, both without any com- 
ment of his own. Hence it constitutes an original source-book. 
This volume is also available from the Mahabodhi Sabha, Sarnath 
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(price Rs. 5 1- cost price). 

Each one of the above three volumes has an index prepared 
by the Ven. Sankrityayana himself. They are very valuable. His- 
torical incidents in the two Pitakas have been given in separate 
Snchls, 

On Indian Painting 

3. On the Indian Art of Painting the Bharatiya Chitra-^ 

kald (pp. 100+3, Rs. ^j-) published by the 

Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, is a volume in Hindi by Mr. 
N. C. Mehta, I.C.S., U.P., well-known from his book in English 
on the same subject. The Hindi volume is still a maturer produc- 
tion. It is illustrated by 42 plates. The author, a Gujrati gentle- 
man, has perfect command of literary Hindi in which he often 
writes. He has in a compendious form dealt with the subject in a 
masterful way in this volume, which is the first manual on the 
subject in Hindi. It will never lose its place. 

4. History of Kashmir 

4. Under -the title the Pdver of Kmgs^ Mr. Ranjit Sitaram 
Pandit has presented a new English translation of the Rljatarangini, 
with 21 plates, published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. The 
volume is on art paper and the printing — an excellent piece of work 
— ^is by the Allahabad Law Journal Press. It gives us pleasure to 
find Indian printing at last improving and by leaps. The frontis- 
piece has a fiine colour reproduction of a picture of Nagarjuna in the 
Patna Museum (Rahula Collection). Mr. Pandit has not omitted 
any passage in his translation, and here bis volume is an improve- 
ment on Stein’s. The translation is in elegant language. I have 
compared passages with the original and found them to be true 
translation. The translator has tried to brtgtg out both the fueling 
and sense of the author. It is gratifying that Mr. R. S. Pandit 
has found time from his professional work (he is a practising Bar- 
rister at Allahabad) to translate the Rajatarngini with a thorough- 
ness which shows that every sentence in the book has had his full 
attention. He belongs to the family of the famotis Sanskritist the 
late S. P. Pandit, editor of the Atharvaveda. 


K, P. /. 
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5. Anthology of Vedic Hymns (being a collection of hymns 

from the four Vedas)* Selected, translated and commented upon 
by Svami Bhumananda Sarasvati, Vedic Missionary. The Ramlal 
Kapur Trust, Aharkali, Lahore, India; 1935; pp- xvi, 326. 

6. Companion to Anthology of Vedic Hymns, Vol. I., con- 
taining a full translation of all the principal Vedic verses, errata, 
bibliography and appendices, by Bhumananda Sarasvati, Published 
by Ruplal Kapur, Secretary, The Ramlal Kapur Trust, Anarkali, 
Lahore; 1935; 9}//'X^^"; pp. xii, 56. 

The ‘‘Anthology of Vedic Hymns** is a careful selection of some 
of the best religious and philosophical hjjnnns in the Vedas. As the 
compiler himself says in the Preface, p. vii, 'it is a religious hook 
intended for the religious and devout seeker after God*, and one 
would hardly expect intei^pretations from the philological or his- 
torical point of view. The compiler is a missionary of the Arya 
Samaja and according to the theories of its founder Dayananda, 
the Vedas are eternal, every mantra is. religious and the names of 
deities such as Agni, Varuna, Indra etc., all refer to the One God. 
He interprets the mantras accordingly and loads his interpretations 
from religious stfmd-point acquired from diyerse sources. 
In spite of his often having .recourse to derivative meanings for rHiLhi 
mi ot bahulam chhandazi^ we have 

to admit liat ^ bright, but his in- 

tolerance of others* views does not bespeak good taste. On p. 52 
he speaks of Sayana thus: "He has, however, against the grain, 
been compelled to give up his pet method of importing any fanciful 
mythology in his commentary here**. On p. viii of his Preface, he 
has: "There never was a more lamentable and unpardonable 
bungling done on this side of the grave than what they call Vedic 
Research by European Scholars and their Indian followers.” On 
p. viii of his Pirefaice to the "Comjpanioh** he has attacked 
Maedondl for representing with the same sign .4 

but he seems to have conveniently forgotten that he has himself 
committed the same fault doubly by representing ^ and the anusvara 
with the same sign in, and f and the vharga with h. 


6 


T. Chowdhury 



Notes of the Quarter 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society held in the Socktys office on Sunday, 
December lUh, 1935, 


Present: 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James 
(Vice-‘President in the Chair) 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. Fazal Ali 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
Mr. Shambahadur 


1. Read proceedings of the meeting of the Council held on August 
4th, 1935, 

Resolved: that the proceedings he conjfirmed. 

2. The Honorary Treasurer presented the monthly accounts from 
July to November, 1935, 

Resolved: that the accounts be passed. 

3. The following payments were sanctioned: — 

Calcutta Oriental Press 


Bill No. 

Date 

Detail 


4138 

13, 8.33 

Printing charges of Dialect of Bhojpuri, 

8 — 10 imd 11 (4 pages) 

forms 

4Q40 

8. 5.35 

Printing charges of Journal Vol. XX, Pts. Ill — ^IV 



and 32 pages Dialect of Bhojpuri 


4041 


Printing charges of^ Journal Vol. XXI, Pt, 
24 pages Dialect of Bhojpuri 

1 and 

4135 

13. 8.35 

Printing charges of Patna-Bihar Report Pp. 
472 and reprinting pages 3? 3 -3 94 

281— 

4218 

23.11.35 

Printing charges of Patna Bihar Report 
473—624 

pages 


Rs. a. 

116 0 

168 0 

1-80 12 

437 0 

342 0 


y. 8.35 Printing charges of two maps to be inserted in 
Patna-Bihar Report prepared by B. & O. Survey 
OflSce, Gulzarbagh . . . . . . . . IS? 0 
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Allahabad Law Journal Fress 


Invoice 

Date 

Detail 



Rs. 

a. 

A 

31. 8.35 

Printing Journal XXI (1) 

March, 

1935 

.. 261 

3 

62 

15. 7.35 

Packing etc. „ 


If 

3 

0 

254 

16.10.35 

Printing Journal XXI (2) 

June, 

1935 

.. 465 

7 

253 

15.10,35 

Packing etc. „ 

89 

99 

1 

0 

218 

25. 9.5S 

»i »» 


*1 

1 

8 


4. Resolved: that the Journal of the Muslim University, Aligarh 
be placed on the exchange list of the Society, 

5. Read letter from the Editor, Indiana: 

Resolved: that a copy of the Journal be sent to the Editor; 
and he be requested to send us a specimen, of the projected 
Index, as soon as it is published, to be placed before the Council. 

6. Read letter, dated November 3, 1935, from Mr. Ganapati 
Sarkar. 

Resolved: that the letter be published in the Journal, with 
request that members desiring to contribute to the Haraprasad 
Memorial may send their contributions to the Honorary Trea- 
surer, or direct to the Secretary of the Committee in Calcutta. 

7. Considered arrangements for the Annual General Meeting, 193^. 
December 6, 1935 

J. F. W. James 

Ytce-Fresident 



Proceedings of an Ordinary Meeting of the Bihar and Orhsa Research 
Society held on September l9th, 1935, 

An ordinary meeting of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
was held in the Physics Lecture Theatre of the Science College, at 
^-30 p.m. on Thursday, September 19th, 1935. Mr. O. C. Gangoly 
gave a most interesting illustrated lecture on “Moghul Painting.” 

J. L. Hill 



HARAPRASAD AIEMOMAL 


69 Beliaghatta Main Road 
Calcutta 
November 3, 1935 

The Secretary 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
Patna 

Dear Sir 

I beg to take the liberty of approaching you on behalf of 
Haraprasad Memorial Conmiittee appointed by the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parisat and state the following facts to draw your attention and 
sympathy. 

The Bangiya Sahitya Parisat passed resolutions to preserve the 
sacred memory of late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Hara Prasad Shastri, 
M.A., D.Lt., C.I.E. in the following manner; — 

(1) to set up a Marble Bust in the Parisat Mandir. 

(2) to create a fund from which Medals and Prizes will be 
awarded to scholars publishing research articles on Indology 
considered best by an . expert committee, 

(3) to publish his works by the Parisat. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Shastri was intimately connected with your 
Society, therefore I am approaching you with a hope that if you 
take up this cause then surely you will be able to collect a fund 
for liis memorial from his friends and admirers in the Society. I 
trust you will co-operate in this noble cause. 

Whatever amount may be collected, will kindly be sent to me. 
Thanking you. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Ganatati Sircar 
Secretary 

Haraprasad Memorial Committee 

th ^ 

The Council of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society at its 
meeting held on December 15th, 1935 resolved that the letter be 
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published in the Journal, with request that members desiring to 
contribute to the Haraprasad Memorial may send their contribu- 
tions to the Honorary Treasurer, or direct to the Secretary of the 
Committee in Calcutta. 
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